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| Adveriſement to the Rader” 


N E enſuing Treatiſes are La and enuine 

' Remains of the deceaſed Author whoſe Name 

_ .they hear, but for the greateſt part received 

not bis laſt Hand, being in a great meaſure little more 
than” fudden Views, intended to be afterwards revis'd 
and further lookt into,” but by Sickneſs, Intervention 


F Biiſme be > 1 efernble Empire, bah ned to be 
jde, ſo lay 


aryl neglected. 

wee duct of He ! Underttankdiis he always 

ors tobe a SubjeF very well worth 6% deration. 

As any 19 in 285 point accidentally came 

into hir Mind, be uſed ſometimes to ſet them down in 

Writin , with thoſe NY, that he could then think 

ad 17 Method, tho ir makes not thin Haſte to the 

nd whith one world wiſh, ye perb, s the only ane 

that can be followed in the Ca e. It being here, at in 

Phyſick, impoſſible” for a Phyſician to fr a Diſeaſe, 

or ſeek Remedies for it, till he. comes to meet with it. 

Such Particulars f this kind as occur d to the Au- 
_ at g time of Leiſure, he, as ts be id aid, "fat 

down in Writing ; intending, if be ba „ to Kone 
- reduc'd them into Order and Mate, = to haue 

made à complete * PE whereas now it is onl 

| a Collection of caſuul vations, ſufficient to — 7 
| Men ſee 7 Faults in * Condutt of their Un- 
| derflanding, and ſi pelt there may be more, and may 


Perhaps ſerve to extite others to enquire farther into 
* it, » Than the Aut hor Huth donc. | 
The 


f 


To the Reader. 


The Examination of P. Malebranche's Opinion, 
Of ſeeing all things in God, ſbews it to be a very 
groundleſs Notion, and was not publiſh'd by the Au- 
thor, becauſe he B upon it to be an Opinion that 
would mot / * but was like to die f its « ſelf, or 
at leaft to eat Harm. 

The Diſk of Miracles was writ fur bis own 


| Satisfafion, and never went beyond the fir 1 


and was gccaſion d by bis — * 6h 
Eſſay on Miracles, and the 4 writ = 1 on 
that: Subject. | 

The 8 Letter for en is inperfect, 
was begun. by the Author a little before his Death, but 
never finiſb d. It was deſign d for an Anſwer to a Book 
entituled, A Second 7 5 to the Author of the three 
Letters for Toleration, &c. which was writ a gain 
the Author's third Letter for Toleration, about 2 
Tears after the ſaid third Letter bad been prebliſh'd. 

The Memoirs of the late Earl of Sha Mu are 
only certain particular Facis ſat down in i, ritmg by 
the Author as they occurr d to bis Memory; if 
Time and Health would have itted him, be bad 


one on farther, and from ſuch Materials have col- 


efled and . an Hiſtory of that noble Peer. 
* | — 8 pm 
1 ERRATA. * 


t. an, p. do. I. 23. after male add wah, p. $8. I. 15. for 


> for faiw'd r. frrain'd, 1 116, 1, 87 dele 3 ene, 
p. 440 | 


I. 25. for Cures r. Cure, p. 141. I. 10. for 
* * here for you. T for 557. — 


A* 11. Line z. eb tikas, 1.1. ” dele but * 76.1 7, for 
P p. 107. 22 
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UNDERSTANDING. 


Quid tam femerarium tamque  indienum ſapientis gravitate atque 
conſtant ii, quam aut falſum ſentire, aut quod non ſatis explorare perceptum 
10 & cognitum ſine ud dubitat ione defendere * Cic. de Naturà Deorum, 
ib. 1 * * | g 
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Fr. * laſt reſort a Man has re- Introdu8ion 
courſe to in the Conduct of | 
himſelf, is his Underſtanding; 
for thawed we diſtinguiſh the Faculties. of 
the Mind, and give the ſupreme Command 
to the Will, as to an Agent; yet the truth 
is, the Man which is the Agent determines 
himſelf to this or that voluntary Action, up- 
on ſome precedent Knowledge, or appear- 
ance of Knowledge in the Underſtanding, 
No Man ever ſets himſelf about any thing 
but upon ſome view or other which ſerves 
him for a reaſon for what he does: And 
whatſoever Faculties he employs, the Un- 
derſtanding with ſuch Light as it has, well 
or ill informed, conſtantly leads, and by 
that Light, true or falſe, all his operative 
Powers are directed. The Will it ſelf, how - 
abſolute and uncontroulable ſoever it may 
be thought, never fails in its Obedience to 
the Dictates of the Underſtanding. Tem- 
ples have their ſacred Images, and we ſee 
what Influence they have A had over 
B 2 a great 
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Intredu8iona great part of Mankind. But in truth 
the Ideas and Images in Mens Minds are 
the inviſible Powers that conſtantly govern 
—_ and to theſe they all univerſally pay 
a ready Submiſſion. It is therefore of the 
hiafeff Concernment, that great care ſhould 
be taken of the Underſtanding, to conduct 
it right in the ſearch of non gedge and i in 

©» the Judgments it makes. 

' The Logick now in uſe has ſo long pol⸗ 
ſeſſed the Chair, as the only Art taught in 
the Schools for the Direction of the Mind 
in the Study of the Arts and Sciences, that 
it would perhaps be thought an affectation 
of Novelty to ſuſpect, that Rules that have 
ſerved the learned World theſe two or three 
thouſand Years, and which without any 
complaint of Defects the Learned have reft- 
ed in, are not ſufficient to guide the Un- 
derſtanding. And I ſhould not doubt but 

I this Attempt would be cenfured as Vanity 

1 or Preſumption, did not the great Lord 

Verulents Authority juſtifie it; who not ſer- 
vilely thinking Learning could not be advan- 
ced beyond what ĩt was, becauſe for many 

Ages it had not been, did not reſt in the 

lazy Approbation and Applauſe of what was, 

becauſe it was 3 but enlarged his Mind to 
what might bu In his Preface to his No- 
tum Organium concerning Logick- he pro- 
nounces thus, Que ſummas Dialecticæ partes 
fribuerunt 
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rribuerunt, atque inde fidi Ma Scientiis præ- Tntroduttion 


ſidia comparari putarunt, veriſſime &. — 4 
videyunt intollectum humanum ſibi permiſſum 
merito ſuſpettium eſſe ' debere, Serum Aon fie 
mor omnino eft malo meditina; nec ipſa mali 
expers. Siquidem Dialeftica, que recepta eft, 
licet ad civilia & artes, quæ in ſermone' & 
opinione poſite ſunt, rectiſſime adbibeatur; na- 
ture tamen ſubtilitatem longo intervallo oye 
attingit, & prenſando, quod non 
errores pothus ſtabi liendos G. quaſi e 12 
—— ad viam veritati aperiendam — „ 
| — ſays he, who attributed ſo much to 
Logic percetued very well and truly, that 
it was not 1 e to truſt the Underſtanding to 
it ſelf, without the Guard of any Rules. But 
the Remedy teach d not the Evil, but betame: 
4 part of it : For the Logick which took place, 
though it might do well enough in civil H. 
fairs, and the Arts which conſiſted in Tull 
and Opinion, yet comes very far ſhort- of 
Subtilty in the real Performances of Nature, 
and catching” at what it cannot reach, has 
ſerved to confirm and eſtabliſh Errors, rather 
than to open à way to Truth. And therefore 
a little after he ſays That it is abſolutely ne- 
eſſary that 2 n uſe and 
— f the Mind Underſtanding 
ſhould be introduced. Neceſſario requiritur 
ut melior & perfectior mentis & intellectus 
r uſus & adoperatio introducaturL. 
| B 3 F 2. There 
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Of the Connuetief | 
2. There is, tis viſible, great variety in 
1135 Underſtandings, and their natural 


Conſtitutions put fo wide a difference be- 


tween ſome.Men- in this reſpect, that Art 


and Induſtry would never be able to maſter 


and their very Natures ſeem to want a Foun- 
dation to raiſe on it that which other Men 
eaſily attain unto. —— Amongſt Men of 
— — Education there is great inequality of 
Parts. And the Woods of America, 2s well 

as the Schools of Athent, produce Men of 
— Abilities in the ſame kind. Though 
this be ſo, yet I imagine moſt Men come 
very ſhort of what they might attain unto 
in their ſeveral degrees 2 negle& of their 
Underſtandings. A few Rules of Logick 
are- thought ſufficient in this caſe for thoſe 
who —.— to the higheſt Improvement ʒ 
whereas I think there are a great many na- 
fural Defects in the Underſtanding capable 


of Amendment, which are — d Fd 


wholly. neglected. And it is eaſie to per- 


ceive that Men are guilty of a great many 
Faults in the Exerciſe and Improvement of 


this Faculty of the Mind, Which hinder 


them in their Progreſs, and keep them in 
Ignorance and Error all their Lives. Some 


of them I ſhall take notice of, and endea- 


vour to point out proper Remedies for in 


the r Diſcourſe. 
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and of Sagacity, and Exerciſe in finding 
out, and laying in order intermediate Ideas, 
there are three Miſcarriages that Men are 
echt of in reference to their Reaſon, where- 


ythis Faculty is hindred in them from that 


Service it might do and was deſign d for. 
And he that reflects upon the Actions and 


Diſcourſes of Mankind, will find their De- 
fects in this kind very frequent, and very 
obſervable. 4 


1. The firſt is of thoſe who ſeldom res- 
ſon at all, but do and think according to 
the Example of others, whether Parents, 


Neighbours, Miniſters, or who elſe they 


are pleas d to make choice of to have an im- 


plicit Faith in, for the ſaving of themſelves 


the pains and trouble of thinking and exa- 
mining for themſelves. 


2. The ſecond is of thoſe who put Paſ- | 


ſion in the place of Reaſon, and being re- 
ſolv'd that ſhall govern their Actions and Ar- 


guments, neither uſe their un, nor hearken 


to other Peoples Reaſon, any farther than 
it ſuits their Humour, Intereſt, or Party ; 
and theſe one may obſerve commonly con- 
tent themſelves with words which have 
no diſtinct Ideas to them, though, in o- 
ther matters, that they come with an un- 
byaſs d Indifferency to, they want not Abi- 
lities to talk and hear Reaſon, where they 
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Bean. have no ſecret Inclination that hinders them 
ftom being untractable to it. 
3. The third ſort is of thoſe ld bea ly 
and ſincerely follow Reaſon,” but for want 
of having that which one may call large 
found, round about Senſe, have not a I 
5 of all that relates to the queſtion, and 
may be of moment to decide it. We are 
all ſhort ſighted, and very often ſee but one 
fide of 4 — our Views are not exten- 
ded to all that has a connection with it. 
From this Defect I think no Man is free. 
We ſee but in part, and we know but in 
part, and therefore tis no wonder we con- 
elude not right from our partial Views. 
"This might inſtruct the proudeſt Eſteemer 
of his own Parts how uſeful it is to talk 
and conſult with others, even ſuch as came 
ſhort of him in Capacity. Quickneſs and 
Penetration: For ſince no one ſees all, and 
we generally have different Proſpects of the 
ſame thing, according to our different, as 
'F may fay, Poſitions to it, tis not incon- 
gruous to think, nor beneath any Man to 
try, whether another may not have notions 
- of things which have ſcaped him, and which 
his Reaſon would make uſe of if they came 
into his Mind. The Faculty of Reaſoning 
ſeldom or never deceives thoſe who truſt to 
it ; its Conſequences from what it builds 


on are evident and certain, but that which 
a „ 9 it 


the UNDERSTANDING. 9 
m it ofteneſt, if not only, miſleads us in, is R 
that the Principles from which we conchide 
the Grounds upon which we bottom our 
Reaſoning, are but a part, ſomething is left 
out which ſhould go into the reckoning to 
make it juſt and exact. Here we may ima- 
gine-a vaſt and almoſt infinite Advantage 
that Angels and ſeparate Spirits may have 
over us; who in their ſeveral degrees 


of 
- Elevation above us, may be endowed with 
more comprehenſive Faculties, and ſome 


e. of them perhaps have perfect and exact Views. 

in of all finite Beings that come under their 

* Confideration, can, as it were, in the tw ink- 

8. ling of an Eye, collect together all their 

er ſcatter d and almoſt boundleſs Relations. A 

Ik Mind ſo furniſh'd, what reaſon has it to 

1e acquieſce in the certainty of its Conclu- 

d ons? n 

d In this we may ſee the reaſon why ſome 

1e Men of Study and Thought, that reaſon 

45 right, and are Lovers of Truth, do make | 
= no great Advances in their Diſcoveries of 14 
0 it. Error and Truth are uncertainly blend- | 
1s ed in their Minds; their Deciſions are lame 
h and defective, and they are very often mi- 

Ie taken in their Judgments : The reaſon 

12 -whereof is, they converſe but with one ſort 

fo of Men, they read but one ſort of Books, 

1s they will not come in the hearing but of 

Bo one fort of Notions; the truth is, they can- 


it *. ; ton 
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Reajming. ton out to themſelves a little G 


Of the Conpuct of 
in the 
intallectual World, where Light ſhines, and, 
as they conclude, Day bleſſes them; but 
the reſt of that vaſt Exponſum they give up 
to Night and Darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming 
near it. They have a pretty Traffick with 
known Correſpondents in ſome little Creek, 


within that they confine themſelves, and 


are dexterous Managers enough of the Wares 


they content themſelves, . but will not yen- 
ture out into the great Ocean of Knowledge, 
to ſurvey the Riches that Nature hath 8 


red other Parts with, no leſs genuine, no 


leſs ſolid, no leſs uſeful, than- what has 
fallen to their lot in the admired Plenty and 
Sufficiency of their own little Spot, which 
to them contains whatſoever is good in the 
Univerſe. Thoſe who live thus mned up 
within their own contracted Territories, 
and will not look abroad beyond the Boun- 
daries that Chance, Conceit, or Lazineſs 


has ſet to their Enquiries, but live.ſeparate 


from the Notions, "Difarlea and Attain- 
ments of the reſt of Mankind, may not 
amiſs be repreſented by the Inhabitants of 
the Marian Iſlands; which being ſeparate 


| by a large Trat of Sea from all Commy- 


nion with the habitable Parts of the Earth, 


thought themſelves the only People of the 


World. And though the ſtraitneſs of the 
Conve- 


and Products of that Corner with which 
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Conveniences of Life amongſt them had — 


never reach d ſo far as to the uſe of Fire till 
the Spaniards, not many ears ſince, in 
their Voyages from Acapuleos to Manilia 
brought it amongſt them; yet in the want 
and ignorance of almoſt all things, they 
looked upon themſelves even after that the 
Spaniards had brought amongſt them 'the 
notice of variety of Nations abounding in 
Sciences, Arts and Conveniences of Life, 
of which they knew nothing, they looked 
upon themſelves, I ſay, as the happieſt and 
wiſeſt People of the Univerſe. But for all 
that no body, I think, will imagine them 
deep Naturaliſts, or ſolid Metaphyſicians ; 

no body will deem the quickeſt lighted 
amongſt them to have very enlarg'd Views 
in Ethicks or Politicks, nor can any one al- 


low the moſt capable amongſt them to be 


advanced ſo far in his Underſtanding, as to 
have any other Knowledge but of the few 
little things of his and the neighbouring 
Iflands within his Commerce; but far 
enough from that comprehenſive enlarge- 
ment of Mind which adorns a Soul devo- 
red to Truth, aſliſted with Letters, and a 

free Conſideration of the ſeveral Views pier 
Sentiments of thinking Men of all fides, 
Let not Men Fen =. that would have a 
tight of what every one pretends, to be de- 


: frous to-have a fight of Truth in its full 


extent, 


i 
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aa auen, narrow and blind their own Proſ- 


Let not Men think there is no Truth 
but in the Sciences that they ſtudy, or the 
Books that they read. To prejudge other 
Mens Notions before we have looked into 
them, is not to ſhew their Darkneſs, but to 
put out our own Eyes. Try''all things, 
bold faſt that which is good, is a Divine 
Rule, coming fromthe Father of Light and 
Truth ; and tis hard to know what other 
way Men can come at Truth, to lay hold 
of it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it 
as for Gold and hid Treaſure ; but he that 
does ſo muſt have much Earth and Rubbiſh 
before he gets the pure Metal; Sand, and 
Pebbles, and Droſs uſually lie blended with 
it, but the Gold is never the lefs Gold, and 
will enrich the Man that employs his Pains 
to ſeek and ſeparate it. Neither is there 
any danger he ſhould be deceived by the 
Mixture. Every Man carries about him a 
Touchſtone, if he will make uſe of it to 
diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Gold from ſaperticial 
Glitterings, Truth from Appearances: And 
indeed the Uſe and Benefit of this Touch- 
ſtone, which is natural Reaſon, is ſpoil'd 
and loſt only by aſſumed Prejudices, over- 
weening Preſumption, and narrowing our 
Minds. The want of exerciſing it in the 
full extent of things intelligible, is that 
which weakens and extinguiſhes this noble 

Faculty 
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Faculty in us. Trage it, and ſce;whetherReafming, + 
1e it be not ſo; The Day Labourer in a Coun- 


er try Village has commonly but a ſmall pit- 
to tance of Knowledge, berauſe his Ideas — 


to Notions have been confined to the narrow. 
5, Bounds of à poor Converſation and Employ- 
e ment: Ihe low Mechanick of a Country 
d Town does ſomewhat gut- do him; Porters 


er and Coblers of great Cities ſurpaſs them. 
d A Country Gentleman, who leaving Latin 
it and — in the Univerſity, removes 
at thence to his Manſipn Houſe, and aſſociat es 
h with. Neighbours of the ſame ſtram; who. 
d reliſh; nothing but Hunting and a Bottle; 
h with thoſe- alone he ſpends his time, with 


d theſe alone he converſes, and can away with 
1 no Company whoſe Diſcourſe goes beyond 
e what Claret and Diſſoluteneſs inſpires. Such 


a Patriot, formed in this happy way of Im- 
provement, cannot fail, as we ſee, to give 
notable Deciſions upon the Bench at (Mar- 
ter Seſſions, and eminent Proofs of his Skill 
in Politicks, when the Strength of his Purſe 
and Party have advanced him to a more 
conſpicuous Station. To ſuch a one truly 
an ordinary Coffee-houſe Gleaner of the Ci- 
ty is an errant Stateſman, and as much ſu- 
| _ to, as a Man converſant about White- 

all and the Court, is to an ordinary Shop- 
keeper, To carry this a little farther. Here 
is one muffled up in the Zeal and Infallibi- 
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Reining. Tity of his own Sect, and will not touch a 
Book, or enter into Debate with a Perſon that 
will queſtion any of thoſe things which to 
him are Sacred. Another ſurveys our Dif- 
ferences in Religion, with an equitable and 
fair Indifference, and ſo finds probably that 
none of them are in every thing unexceptio- 
nable. Theſe Diviſions and Syſtems were 
made by Men, and carry the mark of Falli- 
ble on them; and in thoſe whom he differs 
from, and till he open d his Eyes had a ge- 
— — he meets with more 
to be fad for a great many things than be- 
fore he was aware of, or could have imagi- 
ned. Which of theſe two now is moſt like- 
Iy to judge right in our religious Contro- 
verſies, and to be moſt ſtored with Truth, 
the Mark all pretend to aim at? All theſe 
Men that Thave inſtanced in, thus unequal - 
ly furmifh'd with Truth, and advanced in 
Knowledge, I ſuppoſe ef equal natutal Parts; 
all the odds between them has been the di- 
ferent ſcope that has been given to their 
Underſtandings to range in, for the gather- 
ing up of Information, and furniſhing their | 
Heads with Ideas, Notions and Obſerva- 
tions, whereon to employ their Minds, and | 
forty! their Underſtandirgs. 
It will poſſibly be objected who is ſuffi- | 
f cient” for all this? I anfwer, more than | 
0 ean be imagined. Every one knows _ 

| 
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his 
to t 1 he makes of himſelf, the 
World may juſtly expect of him; and to an- 
ſwer that, be will find he will have Time and 
portunity 
will not deprive himſelf by a narrowneſs 
of Spirit, of thoſe helps that are at hand. 
Ido not ſay to be'a good Geographer that 
a Man ſhould viſit every Mountain, River, 
Promontory and Creek upon the Face of the 
Earth, view the Buildings, and ſurvey the 
Land every where, as if he were going to 
make a Purchaſe. But yet every one muſt 
allow that he ſhall know a Country better 
that makes often Sallies into it, and travers 
ſes it upand down, than he that like a Mill 
Horſe — ſtill round in the ſame Tract, or 


within the narrow Bounds of a Field 


or two that delight him. He that will en- 
quire out the beſt Books in every Science, 
and inform himſelf of the moſt material 


Authors of the ſeveral Sets of Philoſophy 7/7 
and Religion, will not find it an inne 
Work to acquaint himſelf with the Senti- 


ments of Mankind concerning the moſt 
weighty and comprehenſive Subjects. Let 
him exerciſe the freedom of his Reaſon and 
Underſtanding in ſuch a Latitude as this, 
and his. Mind will be ſtrengthened, his Ca- 

ate he 2 And 
the Light which the remote and ſcatter d 


parts 


buſineſs is, and what, IR... 


tofurniſh himſelf, if he 


\ 
l 
( 
- 
, 


" wall ſo aſſiſt his Judgment, that he will ſel- + 
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parts of Truth will give to one another, 


dem be widely out, or miſs giving proof of 
aiclear Head, and a ehenſive Know- 
ledge. At leaſt, this is the only way IRno)·. 
to give the:Underftanding i its due [mprove-- 
ment, to the full extent of its Capacity, and 
to diſtinguiſh the two moſt different things 
L know in the World a logical Chicanner- 
from a Man of Reaſon. Only he that 
would thus give the Mind its Flight, and 
ſend — Enquiries intd all Parts after 
Truth, muſt be ſure to ſettle in his Head 
determin d Ideas of all that he employs. his. 
Thoughts about, and never fail to judge 
Himſelf, and judge unbiaſſedly of all that 
he receives from others, either in their 
Writings or Diſcourſes. Reverence or Pre- 
judice muſt not be ſuffered to give — 
or Debirmuty- to any r nee | 
eiern f 


eapable almoſt of any thing, ſuch at leaſt as: 
would carry us farther than can be caſily 
imagined: But tis only the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Powers which gives us Ability and Skill 
in any ching, and leads us towards Fer- 
on. 2111 

A middle aged Plowing: will a0 

ever be brought to the Carriage and Lan- 


guage of a Gentleman, though his Body be 
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as well proportioned, and his Joints as ſup 

ple, and his Natural Parts not any way in 

rior. The Legs of a Dancing-Maſter, and * 
Fingers of a Muſician fall at it were natu- 
rally without Thought or Pains into regu- 
lar and admirable motions. Bid them 
change their Parts, and they will in vain 
endeavour to produce like motions in the 


| Members not uſed to them, and it will re- 


quire length of Time and long Pradtice to 
attain but ſome degrees of a like Abilt 


What incredible and aſtoniſhing Actions 


we find Rope-dancers and Tumblers bring 


their Bodies to; not but that ſundry in al- 
moſt all manual Arts are as wonderful; 
but- I name thoſe which the World takes 
notice of for ſuch, becauſe on that very 
account, they give Money to ſee them. All 
theſe admir'd Motions beyond the reach 
and almoſt the conception of unpractiſed 
Spectators, are nothing but the mere effects 
of Uſe and Induſtry in Men, whoſe Bo- 
dies have nothing peculiar in them from 
thoſe of the amazed lookers on. | 
As it is in the Body, fo it is in the Mind; 

Practice makes it what it is, and moſt es 
of thoſe Excellencies which are look d on 
as natural Endowments, will be found 


when examined into more narrowly, to be 


the product of Exerciſe, and to be raiſed 


to that pitch only ow repeated Actions. 
Some 
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e Some Men are remarked for Pleaſantneſs wt 
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Railery; others for apologues and appoſite 
diverting Stories. This is apt to be taken 
for the effect of pure Nature, and that the 
rather, becauſe it is not got by Rules, and 
thoſe Who excel in either of them, never 


Purpoſcly fer themſelves to the ſtudy of it 
as an Art to be learnt. But yet it is true, 


chat at firſt ſome lucky Hit which took with 
ſome Body, and gain d him Commendati- 
on, encourag d him to try again, inclin d 
his 1 houghts and Endeavours that way, 
till at laſt. he inſenſibly got à facility in it 
without perceiving how, and that is attri- 
buted wholly to Nature, which was much 
more the effect of Uſe and Practice. I do 
not deny that Natural Diſpoſition may of- 
ten give the firſt riſe to it; but that never 
carrys a Man far without Uſe and Exerciſe, 
and tis Practice alone that brings the pow- 
ers of the Mind as well as thoſe of the Bo- 
dy to their Perfection. Many a good poe- 
tick Vein is buried under a Trade, and ne- 


ver produces any thing for want of im- 


provement. We ſee the ways of Diſcourſe 
and Reaſoning are very different, even con- 
cerning the ſame matter, at Court and in che 
Univerſity. And he that will go but from 
Meſtminſter-Hall to the 3 will find 


Z different genius and turn in their ways 


ok talking, and yet one cannot think thox 
Sto, & - > 
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A 


all whoſe lot fell in the City were born Of Prattice 


with different Parts from thoſe' who were 
bred at the Univerſity or Inns of Court. 
To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhew 
that the difference ſo obſervable in Men's 
Underſtandings and Parts, does not ariſe ſo 
mich from their Natural Faculties as ac- 
quired Habits. He would be laughed at 
that ſhould go about to make a fine Dancer 
out of a Countrey Hedger, at paſt Fifty. 
And he will not have much better ſucceſs, 
who ſhall endeavour at that Age to make a 
Man Reaſon well, or Speak handſomely who 
hasnever been uſed to it, tho' you ſhould lay 
before him a Collection of all the beſt Pre- 
cepts of Logick or Oratory. No body is 
made any thing by hearing of Rules, or 


laying them up in his Memory; Practice 


muft ſettle the Habir of doing without re- 
flecting on the Rule, and you may as well 


hope to make a good Painter or Muſician | 


extempore by a Lecture and Inſtrudion in 
the Arts of Muſick and Painting, as a co- 


herent Thinker, or ſtrict Reaſoner by a ſet 


of Rules, ſhewing him wherein right Rea- 
ſoning conſiſts. n o 
This being fo that Defects and Weak- 
neſs in Mens Underſtandings, as well as 
other Faculties, come from want of a 
right uſe of their own Minds, I am apt to 
* the fault is ee miſlaid upon 
C 2 Nature 


Habits. 


2 


| Practice 
a and Abit Ss 


of a due improvement of them. We ſee 


HF rinciples. 
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Nature, and there is often a Complaint of 
want of Parts when the fault lies in want 


Men frequently dextrous and ſharp enough 
in making a bargain, who, if you reaſon 
with them about matters of Religion appear 
perfectly 1 


9 5. Iwill not here, in what relates to the 
right Conduct and Improvement of the 
Underſtanding, repeat again the getting 
clear and determined Ideas, and the im- 
ploying our Thoughts rather about them, 
than abont Sounds put for them, nor of 
ſettling the ſignification of Words which 
we uſe with our ſelves in the ſearch of 
Truth, or with others in diſcourſing about 
it. Thoſe hindrances of our Underſtandings 
in the purſuit of Knowledge, I have ſuf- 
ficiently enlarged upon in another place; 


ſo that nothiug more needs hexe to be ſaid 


of thoſe Matters. 


86. There is another fault chat ſtops or miſ⸗ 
leads Men in their Knowledge, which I have 
alſo ſpoken ſomething of, but yet is neceſ- 


| fary to mention here again, that we may 
examine it to the bottom, and ſee the Root 


it ſprings from, and that is a Cuſtom of 
taking up with Principles that are not ſelf- 
evident, and very —_— not ſo much as 
7 true. 
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true. *Tis not unuſual to fee Men reſt their Ile. 
Opinions upon Foundations that have no 
more Certainty nor Solidity that the Pro- 
poſitions built on them, and etnbraced for 


their ſake. Such Foundations are theſe 
and the like, tig. The Founders or Lea- 
ders of my Party are good Men, and there- 
fore their Tenets are true; it is the Opi- 
nion of a Se# that is Erroneous, therefore 
it is falſe : It hath been long received in the 
World, therefore it is true; or it is new, 
and therefore falſe. Shes 
Theſe, and many the like, which are by 
no means the meaſures of Truths and Falſe- 
hood, the generality, of Men make the 
Standards by which they accuſtome their 
Underſtanding to judge. And thus they 
falling intoa habit of determining of Truth 
and Falſhood by ſuch wrong meaſures, tis 
no wonder they ſhonld embrace Error for 
1 be very poſitive in things 
they have no ground for. | 
There is not any who pretends to the leaſt 
reaſon, but when any of theſe his falſe Max- 
inis are brought to the teſt, but muſt acknow- 
ledge them to be fallible, and ſuch as he will 
not allow in thoſe that differ from him; and 
yet after he is convinced of tllis, you ſhall ſee 
him goon in the uſe of them, and the very next 
occaſion that offers argue again upon the ſame 
grounds. Would one not be ready to think 
R C3 that 
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Principle. that Men are willing to impoſe upon them. 


ſelves, and miſlead their own Underſtand- 
ing, who conduct them by ſuch wrong 
Meaſures, even after they ſee they cannot 
be relied on. But yet they will not appear 


ſo blameable as may be thought at firſt 


ſizht ; for I think there are a great many 
thar argue thus in earneſt, and do it not to 
impoſe on themſelves or others, They are 
perſuaded of what they ſay, and think there 
is weight in it, tho in a like Caſe they 
have been convinced there is none; but 
Men would be intolerable to themſelves, 
and contemptible to others, if they ſhould 
imbrace Opinions without any ground, and 
hold what they could give no manner of 
reaſon for. True or Falſe, Solid or San- 
dy, the Mind muſt have ſome Foundation 
to reſt it {elf upon, and as I have remark'd 
in another place, it no ſooner entertains 
any Propoſition, but it preſently haſtens 


to ſome Hypothelis to bottom it on, till 


then ĩt is unquiet and unſettled. So much 
do our own very Tempers diſpoſe us to a 
right uſe of our Underſtandings if we 
would follow as we ſhould the inclinations 
of our Nature. 

In ſome matters of Concernment, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Religion, Men are not per- 
mitred to be always wavering and uncer- 
tain,” they muſt embrace-and profeſs ſome 


Tenentg 
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Tenents or other; and it would be a ſhame, Principles. * 


nay a Contradiction too heavy for any ones 
Mind to lye conſtantly under, for him to 
pretend ſeriouſly to be perf uaded of the | 
truth of any Religion, and yet. not to be 
able to give any reaſon of one's belief, or 
to ſay any thing for his preference of this 
to any other Opinion; and therefore they 
muſt make uſe of ſome Principles ps wn | 
and thoſe can be no other than ſuch as th 
have and can manage; and to ſay they are 
not 1n earneſt perſuaded! by them, and do 
not reſt upon thoſe they make uſe of, ig 
contrary to Experience, and to alledge that 
they are not mifled when we complain 
they are. | 

If this be fo, it will be urged, why then 


do they not rather make uſe of ſure and 


unqueſtionable Principles, rather than reſt 
on ſuch grounds as may deceive them, and 
will, as is viſible, ſerve to ſupport Error 
as well as Truth. 

To this 1 anſwer, the reaſon why they 
do not make uſe of better and ſurer Prin- 
ciples, is becauſe they cannot: But this 
Inability proceeds not -from want of Natu- 
ral Parts (for thoſe few whoſe Caſe that is 
are to be excuſed) but for want of Uſe and 
Exerciſe. Few Men are from their Youth 
accuſtomed to ſtrict Reaſoning, and to trace 

"oe dependence of any Truth in a — | 
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Pringiples, train of Conſequences; to its remote Prin- 


ciples, and to obſerve its Connection; and 
he that by uent practice has not deen 
uſed to this imployment of his Underſtand- 
ing, tis no more wonder that he ſhould 
not, when he is grown into Years, be able 
to bring his Mind to it, than that he ſhould 
not bes a ſudden able to grave or deſign, 


dance on the Ropes, or write a our hand 


who has never practiſed either of them. 
Nay, the woſt of Men are ſo wholly 
ſtrangers to this, that they do not ſo much 
as, perceive their want of it, they diſpatch 
the ordinary Buſineſs of their Callings by 
rote, as we ſay, as they have learnt it, and 
if at any time they miſs ſucceſs, they im 
te it to any thing rather than want of 
Tho * or Skill "os they conclude (be- 
cauſe they know no better) they have in per- 
fection; or if there be any Subject thiat In- 
tereſt or Phaney has recommended to their 
Thoughts, their reaſoning about it is ſtill 
after their owntaſbion, be it better or worſe, 
it ſerves their turns, and is the beſt they 
are acquainted with; and therefore when 
they are led by it into Miſtakes, and their 
buſineſs ſucceeds accordingly, they impute it 
to any croſs Accident, or Default of others, 
rather than to their own want of Under- 
ſtanding ; that is, what no body diſcovers or 
complains of in himſelf, ms _— * 
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his Buſineſs to miſcarry, it was not want 


of right Thought and Judgment in himſelf: 
He e fork defect in himſelf, but is 
ſarisfied that he carries on his Deſigns well” 
enougli by his own reaſoning; or at leaſt 
hn des had it not dem for um- 
lucky Traverſes not in his power. Thus 
being content with this ſnort and very im- 
nerfet uſe of his Underſtanding, he never 
troubles himſelf to ſeek out Methods of 
improving his Mind, and lives all his Life 
without any notion of cloſe Reaſoning, in 
a continued connection of a long train of 
Conſequences from ſure Foundations, ſuch 
as is requiſite for the making out, and clear- 
ing moſt of the Specu 
Men own to believe and are moſt concerned 
in. Not to mention here what I fhalthave- 
occaſion to inſiſt on by and by more fully, 
vis, that in Caſes tis not one ſeries 
of Conſequences will ſerve the turn, but 
many different and oppoſite deductions muſt 
be examined and laid together, before a 
Man can come to make a right judgment of 
the Point in queſtion. What then can be 
expected from Men that neither ſee the: 
— of any ſuch kind of reaſoning as this, 
nor if they do, know they how to ſet about 
it, or coull perform it. You may as well 
ſet a Country Man who ſcarce knows the 
Fi igures, and never caſt up a Sum of three 
partt» 


lative Truths: moſt 
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count, and find the truebalance of it ? 


What then ſhould be done in the Caſe > 
I anſwer, weſhould always remember what 
I ſaid above, that the Faculties of our Souls 
are improved and made uſeful to us, juſt - 


after the ſame manner as our Bodies are, 


Would you have a Man Write or Paint, 
Dance or Fence well, or perform any other 
manual Operation dextrouſly and with eaſe, 


let him have never ſo much Vigour and 
Activity, Suppleneſs and Addreſs natu- 


rally, yet no body expects this from him 


unleſs he has been uſed to it, and has im- 


ployed Time and Pains in faſhioning and 


forming his Hand or outward Parts to theſe 


motions. © Juſt ſo it is in the Mind, would 


you have a Man reaſon well, you muſt uſe 
him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in ob- 


ſerving the Connection of Ideas and follow- 
ing them in train, Nothing does this better 
than Mathematicks, which therefore [I 
think ſhould be taught all thoſe who have 


the time and opportunity, not ſo much to 
make them Mathematicians, as to make 


them reaſonable Creatures; for though we 
all call our ſelves ſo, becauſe we are born 
to it if we pleaſe, yet we may truly ſay 
Nature gives us but the Seeds of it; we 
are born to be, if we pleaſe, rational Crea- 
tures, but tis Uſe ang Exerciſe only that 
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ther than induſtry and application has car- 
ried us. And therefore in ways of Rea- 
ſoning which Men have not been uſed to, 
he than will obſerve the concluſions they 
take up, muſt be ſatisfied they are not at 
all rational. 


This has been the leſs taken notice of. | 
becauſe every one in his private affairs, 
uſes ſome ſort of Reaſoning, or other, e-. 


nough to denominate him reaſonable. But 
the miſtake is, that he that is found rea- 
ſonable in one thing is concluded to be 
ſo in all, and to think or ſay otherwiſe, is 
thought ſo unjuſt an Affront, and ſo ſenſe- 


leſs a Cenſure, that no body ventures ta 


do it. It looks like the degradation of a 
Man below the Dignity of his Nature. It 


is true, that he that reaſons well in any 
one thing, has a Mind naturally capable of 


reaſoning well in others, and to the ſame 
degree of ſtrength and clearneſs, and poſ- 
fibly much greater, had his Underſtanding 
been ſo imployed, But tis as true, that 
he who can reaſon. well to Day about one 
ſort of Matters, cannot at all reaſon to 
Day about 1 ugh perhaps à Lear 
hence he may t wherever a Man's ra; 
tional F — fails him, and will not ſerve 
him to reaſon, * we cannot ſay he 
ratio 


2 


makes us ſo, and we are indeed ſo no far- Principles. 
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rridgtes. rational, how capable ſoe ver he may be by 


time and exerciſe'to become fo. 

Fry in Men of low and mean Education, 
who have never elevated their Thoughts 
above the Spadearid the Plough, nor look'd 
beyond the ordinary drudgery of a Day- 


Labourer. Take the Thoughts of fuch an 


one, uſed for many Years to one Trad, out 
of that narrow Compaſs he has been all his 
Life confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reaſoning than almoſt a perfect 


Natural. Some one or two Rules on which 


theit Concluſions immediately depend, you 


will find in moſt Men have govern d all 
their Thoughts; theſe, true or falſe, have 
been the Maxims they have been guided 


by : Take theſe from them, and they are 
ectly at a loſs, their Compaſs and-Pole- 


ar then are gone, and their Uriderſtand- « 


Ing is perfectly at a Nonplus, arid there- 


fore they either immediately return to their 

old Maxims again as the Foundations of 

all Truth to them, notwithſtanding all 
that can be ſaid to ſhew their weakneſs; 


or if they give them up to their Reaſons, 
they with them give up all Truth and fur- 
ther Enquiry, and think there is no ſuch 


thing as Certainty: For if you would en- 


large their Thoughts, and ſettle them up- 
on more remote and ſurer Principles, they 


either cannot eaſily apprehend them, or if 


they 
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they can, know not what uſe to make of tits. 
them ; for long deductions from remote 
Principles, is what they have not * | 
to, and cannot manage. 

What then, can grown Min never be 
impr oved or enlarg d in their Underſtand- 
_ I fay not fo, but this I think I may 
ſay, that it will not be done without In- 
dultry and Application, which will re- 

uire more time and pains than grown 
Men, ſettled in their Courſe of Life, will 
allow to it, and therefore very ſeldome is 
done. And this very Capacity of attaining 
it by Uſe and Exerciſe only, brings us 
back to that which I laid dawn before, that | 
| it is only Practice that improves our Minds | 
| as well as Bodies, and we muſt expect o- 1 
thing from our Underſtandings any farther 75 
than they are perfected by Habitss. 

The Americans are not all born with 
worſe Underſtandings than the Europeans, 

tho we ſee none of them have ſuch reaches 
in the Arts and Sciences. And among 
the Children of a poor Country-man, the- 
lucky chance of Education and getting in- 
to the World, gives one infinitely — ſu- 
periority in Parts over the reſt, who! con- 
tinuing at home, had continued alſo juſt 
of the —— ſize with his Brethren. 

He that has to do with young Scholars, 


Ne ge in Mathewaticks, a 


1 
2 
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Principles, how their Minds open by 
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degrees, and how 


it ĩs Exerciſe alone that opens them. Some- 
times they will ſtick a long time at a part 


of a Demonſtration, not for want of 15 


or Application, but really for want of pe 

ceiving the Connection of two Ideas; 1 
to one whoſe Underſtanding is more ex- 
erciſed, is as viſible as any thing can be. 
The ſame would be with a grown Man be- 
ginning to ſtudy Mathematicks, the Un- 
derſtanding for want of uſe, often ſticks 
in very plain way, and he himſelf that is 
ſo puzzled, when he comes to ſee the Con- 
nection, wonders what it was he ſtuck at 


drains oa 


Mathems- g 7. I have mentioned Mathematicks as 


_ 


a way to ſettle in the Mind an habit of 
Reaſoning cloſely and in train ; not that I 
think it neceſſary that all Men ſhould be 
Mathematicians, but that having got 


the way of Reaſoning, which that ſtudy 


neceſſarily brings the Mind to, they might 
be able to transfer it to other parts of 
Knowledge as they ſhall have occaſion. For 


in all ſorts of Reaſoning, every ſingle Ar- 
gument ſhould be managed as a Mathema- 
tical Demonſtration, the Connection and de- 
pendence of Ideas ſhould be followed till 
the Mind is brought to the ſource on which 
it bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all 


along, 
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along, though in proofs of probability, one au. 
ſuch train is not enough to ſettle the judge - 


ment as in demonſtrative Knowledge. 
Where a truth is made out by one de- 
monſtration, there needs no farther En- 
quiry, but in probabilities where there 
wants demonſtration to eſtabliſh- the truth 
beyond doubt, there tis not enough to trace 
one Argument to its ſource, and obſerva 
its Strength and Weakneſs, but all the Ar- 
ments, after having been ſo examined on 
th ſides, muſt be laid in balance one a- 
gainft another, and upon the whole the 


Underſtanding determine its aſſent. 


This is a way of reaſoning the Under- 
ſtanding ſnould be accuſtomed to, which is 
ſo different from what the illiterate are 
uſed to, that even learned Men oftentimes 
ſeem to have very little or no notion of it. 
Nor is it to be wondered, ſince the way of 
diſputing in the Schools leads them quite 
away from it, by inſiſting on one topical 
Argument, by. the ſucceſs of which the 
truth or falſhood of the Queſtion is to be 
determined, and victory adjudg d to the 
Opponent or Defendant; which is all one 
as if one ſhould balance an account. by one 
Summ charged and diſcharged, when there 
are an hundred others to be taken into 


2 4 
This 


— 
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apt This therefore it would be well if Mens 
Minds were accuſtomed to, and that early, 
that they might not erect their Opinions 
upon one fingle view, when ſo many other 
are requiſite to make up the Account, and 
muſt come into the reckoning before a Man 
can form a right Judgment. This would 
enlarge their Minds, and give a due free- 
dom to their Underſtandings, that they 
might not be led into Error by preſump- 
tion, Lazineſs or Precipitancy ; for I think 
no body can approve ſuch a Conduct of the 
Underſtanding, as ſhould miſlead it from 
Truth, tho it be never ſo much in faſhion 
to malte uſe of it. 
To this perhaps it will be objected, that 
to manage the Underſtanding as I propoſe 
would require every Man to be a Scho- 
lar, and to be furniſhed with all the ma- 
terials of Knowledge, and exerciſed in all 
the ways of Reaſoning. To which I an- 
ſwer, that it is a ſhame for thoſe that have 
time, and the means to attain Knowledge, 
to want any helps or aſſiſtance for the im- 
provement of their Underſtandings thar are 
to be got, and to ſuch I would be thought 
here chiefly to ſpeak. Thoſe methinks, 
who by the Induſtry and parts of their 
Anceſtors. have been ſet free from a con- 
ſtant Drudgery to their Backs and their Bel- 


| lies , ſhould beſtow ſome of their ſpare 
time 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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time on their Heads, and open their Minds 
by ſome Tryals and Eſſays in all the ſorts 
and matters of Reaſoning. I have before 
mentioned Mathematicks, wherein Algebra 
gives new helps and views to the Under- 
ſtanding, If I propoſe theſe, it is not as I 
ſaid, to make every Man a through Mathe- 
matician, or a deep Algebraiſt ; but yer I 
think the ſtudy of them is of infinite uſe 
even to grown Men; firſt by experimen- 
tally convincing them, that ro make any 
one reaſon well, it is not enough to have 
Parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and that 
ſerve him well enough in his ordi 
courſe, A Man in thoſe Studies will ſee, 
that however good he may think his Un- 
derſtanding, yet in many things, and thoſe 
very viſible, it may fail him. This would 
take off that Preſumption that moſt Men 


37 
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have of themſelves in this part; and they _. 


would not be ſo apt to think their Minds 


wanted no helps to enlarge them, that 
there could be nothing added to the Ac- 


cuteneſs and Penetration of their Under? | 


ſtandings. 0 

Secondly, the Study of Mathematicks 
would ſhew them the neceſſity there is in 
Reaſoning, to ſeparate all the diſtinct Ideas, 
and ſee the Habitudes that all thoſe chn- 


cerned in the preſent enquiry have to one 


another, and to lay by thoſe which re- 
ö late 
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na mheDropdlition in hand, and wholly | 


to leave them out of the reckoning. - This is 
that, which in other Subjects beſides Quan- 
tity, is what is abſolutely requiſite to juſt 
Reaſoning, though in them it is not fo eaſi- 


ly obſerved, nor ſo carefully practiſed. In 


thoſe parts of Knowledge where tis thought 
Demonſttation has nothing to do, Men 


_ reaſon as it were in the lump; and "if up- 


on a ſummary and confus d View, or upon 

a partial Conſideration, they can raiſe the 

appearance of a Ger ag they uſually 
reſt content; eſpecially if it be in a Diſ- 
pute where every little Straw is laid hold 
on, and every thing that can but be drawn 
in any way to give colour to the my 
ment; is advanced with oſtentation. 


that Mind is not in a poſture to find the 


Truth that does not diſtinctly take all the 
parts aſunder, and omitting what is not 
at all to the Point, draw a Concluſion from 
the reſult of all the Particulars which any 
way influence it. There is another no leſs 
uſeful Habit to be got by an Application to 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, and that is 
of uſing the Mind to a long train of Con- 


ſequences 3 but having mentioned that al- 
ready, I ſhall not agam here repeat it. 


As to Men whoſe Fortunes and Time is 


ae hr what may ſuffice them is * of 
| Trat 


nor impoſlible to be compals 
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that vaſt extent as may be imagined, and ſo Mates 


comes not within the Ob 1 7 

No body is under an Obligation Wen 
every thing. Knowledge and Science in 
general, is the buſineſs only of thoſe 22 
are at Eaſe and Leiſure. Thoſe wh | 
particular Callings ought to ple uaut 
them; and tis no unreaſonable Prapoſal, 
3: 0 they 
ſhould think and reaſon right about What 
is their daily Imployment. This de can- 
not think them uncapable of, without level- 
ling them with the Brytes, and cha 
them with a Stupidity below the rok 
rational Creatures. 


F 8. Beſides his particular « Callio for kali 


the ſupport of this Life, every one has a 
concern in a future Life, which he is 
bound to look after. This engages his 
Thoughts in Religion; and here it l 
lies him upon to underſtand and real 
right. Men therefore cannot be excuſ 
from underſtanding the Words, and fram- 
ing the general Notions relating ta. Rel gion 
right, The one Day of ſeven, bely 
— Days of Reſt, allows in the hrt - 
World time enough for this (had they no 
other idle Hours) if they would but = 
uſe of theſe vacancies from their daily La- 


bour, and apply * to an improve- 


2 ment 
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Religin., ment of Knowledge, with as much dili- 
gence as they often do to a great many o- x 
ther things that are uſeleſs, and had but u 
thoſe that would enter them according to t 
their ſeveral Capacities in a right way to r 
this Knowledge. The Original make of fl 
their Minds is like that of other Men, and le 
they would be found not to want Under- tc 
ſtanding fit to receive the knowledge of tl 


Religion; if they were a little incoura tl 
and helpd in it as they ſhould be. For g1 
there are inſtances of very mean People, fu 


who have raiſed their Minds to a great an 
Senſe and Underſtanding of Religion. And bu 
though theſe have not been ſo frequent as m 
could be wiſhed, yet they are enough to bi 
clear that Condition of Life from a neceſ- Cc 
ſity of groſs Ignorance, and to fhew that 
more might be brought to be rational, Crea- 
tures and Chriſtians — they can hardly 
be thought really to be ſo, who wearing 
the Name, know not ſo much as the very 
Principles of that Religion) if due care 
were taken of them. For, if I miſtake 
not, the Peaſantry lately in Fance (a rank 
of People under a much heavyer preſſure 
of Want and Poverty than the Day-La- 
bourers in England) of the Reformed Reli- 
* underſtood it much better, and could 
ay more for it than thoſe of a higher Con- 
dition among us. | | 


But 
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But if it ſhall be concluded that the Re. 


meaner ſort of People muſt give themſelves 
up to a brutiſh -Stupidity in the things of 
their neareſt Concernment, which I ſee no 
reaſon for, this excuſes not thoſe of a 
freer Fortune and Education, if they neg- 
le& their Underſtandings, and take no care 
to imploy them as they ought, and ſet 


them right in the knowledge of - thoſe 


things, for which principall 
given them. At leaſt thoſe whoſe plenti- 
ful Fortunes allow them the opportunities 
and helps of Improvements, arenot ſo few, 
but that it might be hoped great advance- 
ments might be made in Knowledge of all 
kinds, eſpecially in that of the greateſt 
Concern and largeſt Views, if Men would 


make a right | uſe of their Faculties, and 


ſtudy their own Underſtandings. 


y they were 


F 9. Outward corporeal Objects that Meer. 


conſtantly importune our Senſes, and cap- 
tivate our Appetites, fail not to fill our 
Heads with lively and laſting Ideas of that 
kind. Here the Mind needs not be ſet 


upon — F omen ſtore; they offer 


themſelves enough, and are uſuall 
entertained in ſuch plenty, and lodg d ſo 
carefully, that the Mind wants Room or 
Attention for others that it has more uſe and 
need of, To fit the Underſtanding there- 
i D 3 fore 


pf 
8 
= * 
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of the Connoet of 
fort for ſuch Reaſoning as I have been a- 


bove ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken to 


HM it with moral and more abſtract 7deas ; 
for theſe not 
Senfes, ark being to be fram d to the Un- 
derſtanding, People are generally ſo neglect- 
ful of a Faculty they are apt to think wants 
nothing, that I fear moſt Mens Minds are 
more 3 with ſuch Ideas than is 
irtmgin'd. They often uſe the Words, and 
— canthey be ſuſpected to want the Ideas ? 
What I have {ſaid in the Third Book of my 
Effay, will excuſe me from any other An- 
ſer to this Queſtion. But to convince 
A wi of what moment it is to their Un- 
ings to be furniſnid with ſuch ab- 

Heli ſteady and ſettled in it, give 
leave to ack how any one ſha}l be able 

to know, whether he be oblig d to be juſt, 
if he has not eſtabliſn d Ideas in his Mind! 
Obligation and of Juſtice, ſince Know- 
jJedge conſiſts in nothing but the perceived 
La. ger Dilagreement of thoſe Ileus; 
fo of all others, the like which con- 
ern dur Lives and Manners. And if Men 
flo finda difficulty to ſee the Agreement or 
1 of rwo Angles which ye be- 
re their unalterable in a Dingram, 


— 27 impoſſible will“ it be to per- 
e it in deus that have no other ſenfible 


Objetts'ro repreſent them to the Mind but 


Sounds, 


-thewſdlves to the 
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Sounds, with which they have no manner of la. 
Conformity, and therefore had need to be 


clearly fertied in the Mind themſelves, if 
= would make any clear Judgment. about 
This therefore is one of the firſt 
thing the Mind ſhould be imploy'd about 
in the right Conduct of the — — 
ing, without which it is impoſſible it ſnould 
be capable of reaſoning right about thoſe 
Matters. But in theſe, ab all other Ideas, 
care muſt be taken that they harbour no 
Inconſiſtencies, and that they have a real 
Exiſtence where real Exiſtence is ſuppoſed, 
and are not mere Chimæras with a i ſuppoſed 


| Lalor, 


| 


F 10. Every one is forward to complain prejudices 


of the Prejudiceathat miſlead other Men or 
Parties, as if he were free, and had none 
of his o-] n. This being objected on all 
ſides, tis agreed, that it is a fault and an 
hindrance to Knowledge. What now is the 
Cure? No other but this, that every Man 
ſhould Jet alone other's Prejuds tres and ex- 
amine his own. No body is convinced of 
his by the Accuſation of another, he re- 
criminates by the ſame Rule and is clear. 
The only way to remove this great Cauſe 
2 norance and Error out of the World, 

r every one impartially to examine 
bid * others will not deal fairly with 

D 4 their 
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Prejugices. their own Minds; does that make my Er- 
rors Truths, or ought it to make me in 
love with them, and willing to impoſe 
on my ſelf? If others love Cataracts on 
their Eyes, ſhould that hinder me from 
couching of mine as ſoon as I could 2 E- 
very one declares againſt Blindneſs, and 
yet who almoſt is not fond of that which 
dims his Sight, and keeps the clear Light 
out of his Mind, which ſhould lead him 
into Truth and Knowledge? Falſe or 
doubtful Poſitions, rely'd upon as unque- 
ſtionable Maxims, keep thoſe in the dark 
from 'Truth, who build on them. Such are 
uſually the Prejudices imbibed from Edu- 
cation, Party, Reverence, Faſhion, Inte- 
reſt, Oc. ' This is the Mote which every 
one ſees in his Brother's Eye, but never re- 
gards the Beam in his own. For who. is 
there almoſt that is ever brought fairly to 
examine his own Principles, and ſee whe- 
ther they are ſuch as will bear the trial; 
but yet.this ſhould be one of the firſt things 
every one ſhould ſet about, and be ſcrupu- 
lous in, wha would rightly conduct his Un- 
derſtanding in the ſcarch of Truth and 
Knowledge. ä 


To thoſe who are willing to get rid of 
this great hindrance of Knowledge, (for to 
ſuch only I write, ) to thoſe who would 
ſhake off this great and dangerous Impoſtor 


f P re udic c, 
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Prejudice, who dreſſes up Falſhood in the proudices, 


likeneſs of Truth, and ſo dextrouſſy hood- 
winks Mens Minds, as to keep them in the 
dark, with a belief that they are more in 
the Light than any that do not ſee with 
their Eyes, I ſhall offer this one Mark 


whereby Prejudice may be known, He that 


is ſtrongly of any Opi muſt ſuppoſe. 


2 he be ſelf. condemned) that his per- 


uaſion is built upon good grounds ; and 


that his Aſſent is no greater than what the 


Evidence of the Truth he holds forces him 
to; and that they are Arguments, and not 
Inclination or Phanſy that make him ſo con- 
fident and poſitive in his Tenets. Now if 


after all his profeſſion, he cannot bear — 


Oppoſition to his Opinion, if he cannot 
much as give a patient Hearing, »much leſs 
exanune and weigh the Arguments on the 
other fide, does he not plainly confeſs 'tis 
Prejudice governs him? And tis not the 
evidence of Truth, but ſome lazy Antici- 
pation, ſome beloved Preſumption that he 


deſires to reſt undiſturbed in, For if what 
he holds be as he gives out, well fenced 


with Evidence, and he ſees it to be true, 
what need he fear to put it to the Proof? 
If his Opinion be ſettled upon a firm Foun- 
dation, if the Arguments that ſupport it, 


and have obtained his Aſſent be clear, good 


and convincing, why ſhould he be * to 
225 = 


| 
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| zave it tried auhether they be proof or not? 
He whoſe: Aflent goes beyond his Evidence, 
Fowes this Exceſs of his Adherence only to 
Prejudice, and does, in effect, own it when 
refuſes io hear what is offered againk i it; 
teclaring thereby, that tis not Evidence he 
ſeeks, but the quiet Enjoyment of the O- 
dinion he is and of, with: a forward Con- | 
demnation of all chat may ſtand in oppoſi- | 
ion tot, unheard and unexamined ;, which, 
what is. it but Prejudice? Qui aquum ſta- 
1 te — alterd, etiam ſi antuum 
flat uerit — 3 He that would 
it hiniſelf in this Caſe as a Lover of 
Truth, not giving may to any Pre- occupa- 
0 Biaſs that may miſlead him, muſt 


e 
He. 'F 11. Finſt, he muſt pot he ip dove wich 
any Opinion, or with it to be true, till he 
-knows it to be ſo, and then he will not 
need to wiſh it: For nothing that is falſe 

can deſerve our good Wilbes, nor a defire 

chat it ſnould have the place and force af 
Truth and yet nothing is more frequent 

than this Men are fund of certain Tenets 

upon noether Evidence but Reſpect and Cu- 
| ome, and think they muſt maintain them, 
or all is gone, though they have never ex- 
en vary ſtand. on, nor have 


ever 
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erer made them out to themſelves; or can * 


make them out to others. We ſhould con- 
tend earneſtly for the Truth, but we ſhould 


firſt be ſure that it is Truth, or elſe we 


fight againſt God, who is the God of 
Truth, and do the Work of the Devil, who 
is the Father and Propagator bf Lies; and 
our Zeal, though never fo —_— 


excuſe us ; for this is nnen — — 


512. Secondly, He muſt do that which he fni. 


will find himſelf very averſe to, as judging 
the thing unneceſſary, or himſelf uncapable 
of doing of it · He muſt trie uhether his 
Prinei; ples becertainly rue or not, and how 
far he may ſafely rely upon them; Thu, 
whether fewer have the Heart or the-$Skil 
to-do, I ſhall not determine ; but this I am 
fare, this is that which every one ought to 
do, who profeſſes to love Tru, and would 
not impoſe upon himſelf; which is à ſurer 

way to be made a Fool of than by being ex- 
poſed to the Sophiſtry of others. The diſ- 
poſition to put any cheat upon our ſelves, 
works conſtantly, and we are pleaſed with 
it, but are iimpatient of being banter d or 
miſſed by others. The Inability I here 
ſpeak of, is not any natural Defect that 
makes Men uncapable of examining tlieir 
pwn Principles, To ſuch, Rules 6f con- 


dugting -thoir Ude gr ane . 
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Examine. and that is the Caſe of very few. The 


number is of thoſe whom the ill ha- 


diſabled: The powers of their are 
ſtarved by dilule and have loſt that Reach 


receive from Exerciſe. Thoſe who are in a 
Condition to learn the firſt Rules of plain 
Arithmetick, and could be brought to — 
up an ordinary Summ, are capable of this, 


if they had but accuſtomed their Minds to 


Rraſoning: But they that have wholly 
neglected the Exerciſe of their Underſtand- 
ings in this way, will be very far at firſt 
from being able to do it, —.— as unfit for it 
as one unpractiſed in Figures to caſt up a 


Shop-Book, and perhaps think it as ſtrange 


to be ſet about it. And yet it muſt never - 
theleſs be confeſs d to be a wrong uſe of our 
Underſtandings to build our Tenets (in 
things where we are concern'd to hold the 
Truth) upon Principles that may lead us 
into Error. We take our Principles at hap- 


hazard upon truſt, and without ever hav- 


ing examined them, and then believe a 


whole Syſtem, upon a Preſumption that 


they are true and ſolid ; and what is all 


this but childiſh, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs Cre- 
5 dulity. 


In theſe two chings, viz. an equal Indif- 
ferede for all Truth; I mean the receiv- 
8 ing 


it of never exerting their Thoughts has 


and Strength which Nature fitted them to 
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ing it in the Love of it as Truth, but not Ea 


loving it for any other reaſon before we 
know ĩt to be true; and in the Examination 
of our Principles, and not receiving any 
for ſuch, nor building on them till we are 
fully convinced, as rational Creatures, of 
their Solidity, Truth and Certainty, con- 
ſiſts that Freedom of the Underſtanding 
which is neceſſary to a rational Creature, 
and without which it is not truly an Un- 
derſtanding. Tis Conceit, Phanſy, Ex- 
travagance, any thing rather than Under- 
ſtanding, if it muſt be under the conſtraint 
of receiving and holding Opinions by the 
Authority of any thing but their own, not 
phanſied but perceived, Evidence. This was 
rightly called Impoſition, and is of all o- 
ther the worſt and moſt dangerous ſort of 
it. For we impoſe upon our ſelves, which 
is the ſtrongeſt Impoſition of all others; 
and we impoſe upon our ſelves in that part 
which — with the greateſt care to be 
kept free from all Impoſition. The World 
is apt to caſt great Blame on thoſe who have 
an Indifferency for Opinions, eſpecially in 
Religion. I fear this is the Foundation of 

eat Error and worſe Conſequences. To + 
— indifferent which of two Opinions is 
true, is the right temper of the Mind that 
preſerves it from being impoſed on, and 
diſpoſes it to examine with that indiffer- 


ency, 
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Truth, and this is the only direct and ſafe 
way to it. But to be indifferent whether 
we imbrace Falſhood for Truth or no, is 
the great road to Error. Thoſe who are 
not indifferent which Opinion is true, are 
guilty of this ; they ſuppoſe, without exami- 
ning, that what 49 is true, and then 
think they ought zealousfor it. Thoſe, 
tis plain by — Warmth and Eagerneſs, 
are not indifferent for their own Opinions, 
but methinks are very indifferent whether 


= Tra till it has done its beſt to find the 


they be true or falſe, ſince they cannot en- 
dure to have any Doubts raiſed or Obje- 


ctions made againſt thein; and tis viſible 


they never have made any "themſelves, and 


ſo never having examined them, know not, 
nor are concern d, as they ſhould be,to know 


Thefe are the common and moſt general 
Miſcarriages which I think Men ſhould a- 


whether they be true or falſe. 


void or rectiſie in a right Conduct of their 


Underſtandings, and ſhould be particularly 
taken care of in Education. The buſineſs 


| whereof in reſpect of Knowledge, is not, 


as I think, to perfect a Learner in all or any 


' » one of the Sciences, but to give his Mind 
that Freedom, that Diſpoſition, and thoſe 
HFabits that may enable him to attain any 
part of Knowledge he ſhall apply himſelf 


to, 
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to; of ſtand in need of in (he[futicre Coutſe Exams; || 


of his Life. 7 
This, and this only is well principling, | 
and not the inſtilling a I [ and 
Veneration for certain 9 
ſpetious Title of Principles, which are of- 
ten ſo remote from that Truth and Evi- 
denee which e to Principles, that 
they ought to be rejected as falle and er»: 
roneous, and is often the catife, to Men ſo 
educated, when they come abroad into the 
World, and find they cannot maintain the: 
Principles ſo taken up and reſted in, to caſt 
off all Principles — turn perfect Scep- 
ticks, regardleſs of Knowledge and Virtue 

' There are ſeveral Weakneſſes and De- 
fects in the Underſtanding, either from the 
the natural Temper of the Mind, or ill Ha- 
bits taken up, which hinder it in its pro- 
greſs to Knowledge. Of theſe there are 
as many poſſibly to be found, if the Mind 
were thoroughly ſtudy d, as there are Diſ- 
caſes of the Body, each whereof clogs and 
diſables the Underſtanding to ſome degree, 
and therefore deſerve to " look'd after and 
cured. I ſhall ſet down ſome few to excite 
Men, eſpecially thoſe who: make Know- 
ledge their buſineſs, to look into them 
ſelves, and obſerve whether they do not 
indulge fome Weakneſs, allow ſome Miſ- 
carriages in the management of their in- 
| tellectual 
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Exemine, tellectual Faculty, which is prejudicial to 
8e in the ſearch of Truth. 


| 

13. Particular matters of Fact are the. 
bted Foundations on which our civil a 
and natural Knowledge is built: The be- ; 
nefit the Underſtanding makes of them is ; 
to draw from them Concluſions, which 
0 

t 

] 


* 
} 
: 
= — 
1 N 
Obſervati- F 
a 
* 3: 


= be as ſtanding Rules of Knowledge, 
conſequently — Practice. The Mind 
often 2 not that Benefit it ſhould of 
the information 1t receives from the -ac- g 
counts of Civil or Natural Hiſtorians, in r. 
being too forward, or too flow in making C 

W 

ro 


Obſervations on the particular Facts recor- 
ded in them. 6 
There are thoſe who are very aſſiduous ch 

in reading, and yet do not much advance Be 
their Knowledge by it. They are delight- tal 
ed with the Stories that are told, and per- Fa 
haps can tell them again, for they make all I fh. 
they read nothing but Hiſtory to them- * 
ſelves z but not refle&ing on it, not mak- ' 
ing to "themſohees Obſervations from what 
they read, they are very little improved 
by all that croud of Particulars that either 

19 — or lodge themſelves in their 
nderſtan They dream on in a con- 

- fant Courſe reading and cramming them- 
ſelves, but not digeſting any N it pro- 
duces nothing but an heap of Crudities. 5 


— 


* 
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If their Memories retain well, one may ou 


ſay they have the Marerials of Knowledge,” 


but like thoſe for Building, they are of no 


advantage, if there be no other uſe made 
of them but to let them lie heaped up to- 
gether. Oppoſite to theſe there are others 
who loſe the Improvement they ſhould make 
of matters of Fact by a quite contrary Con- 
duct. They are apt to draw general Con- 


cluſions, and raiſe Axioms from every par- 


ticular they meet with. Theſe make as 
little true benefit of ny as the other, 
nay, being of forward 

receive more harm by it; it being of worſe 
Conſequence to ſteer one's Thou ghts by a 
wrong Rule, that to have none 8 all, Er- 
ror doing to buſy Men much more harm, 
than Ignorance to the ſlow and ſluggiſh. 


active Spirits 


Between theſe, thoſe ſeem to do beſt who 


taking material and uſeful hints, ſomerimes 
from ſingle matters of Fact, carry them 1 in 
their Minds to be judg d of, by what the 
ſhall find in Hiſtory t confirm or reve 
theſe imperfe& Obſeryations ; which may 
be eſtabliſhd into Rules fit to be rely d on, 
when they are juſtify d by a ſufficient and 

wary Induction of Particulars. He that 


makes no ſuch Reflections on what he reads, 


only loads his Mind with a Rapſody of 
Tales fit in Winter Nights for the Enter- 
tainment of others; and he that will im- 

E prove 
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prove every matter of Fact into a Maxim 
will abound in contrary Obſervations, that 
can be of no other uſe but to perplex and 
pudder him if he compares them; or elſe to 
miſguide him, if he gives himſelf up to the 
Authority of that, which for its Novelty, 
or for ſome other Phanſy, beſt pleaſes him. 


F 13. Next to theſe we may place thoſe 
who ſuffer their own natural Tempers and 
Paſſions they are poſſeſs d with to influence 
their Judgments, eſpecially of Men and 
Things that may any way relate to their 


preſent Circumſtances and Intereſt. Truth 


1s all ſimple, all pure, will bear no mix- 
ture of any thing elſe with it. Tis rigid 
and inflexible to any bye Intereſts ; and ſo 


ſhould the Underſtanding be whoſe Uſe 


and Excellency lies in conforming itſelf to 
it. Io think of every thing juſt as it is in 
it ſelf, is the proper buſineſs of the Un- 
derſtanding, though it be not that which 
Men always imploy it to. This all Men 
at firſt hearing, allow is the right uſe every 
one ſhould make of his Underſtanding. 
No body will be at ſuch an open defiance 
with common Senſe, as to profeſs that we 
ſhould not endeavour to know, and think 


of things as they are in themſelves, and 


yet there is nothing more frequent than to 
do the contrary; and Men are apt to _ 
Ec AL | e 
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cuſe themſelves, and think they have rea- Bi, * 


ſon to do ſo, if they have but a pretence 
that it is for God, or a good Cauſe, that is, 
in effect for Themſelves, their on Perſua- 
ſion, or Party: For to thoſe in their turns 
the ſeveral Sects of Men, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of Religion, entitle God and a, good 
Cauſe. But God requires not Men to 
wrong or miſuſe <a Faculties for him, 
nor to lie to others or themſelves for his 
fake; which they purpoſely do who will 
not ſuffer their Underſtandings to have 
rig naht Conceptions of the things propoſed 
to hn, deſignedly reſtrain —— Te 
from having juſt Thoughts of every thing, 
as far as they are, concern d to, enquire, 
And as for à good Cauſe, that needs not 
ſuch ill Helps; if it be good, Truth will 
ſupport it, and it has no ö e 
F. allhood. 


9 14. Very ike of kin to this is the m 


hunting after Arguments to make good one 

lide of a Queſtion; and: wholly. to nevkedt 
and refuſe thoſe which favour the other 
fide, What is this but wilfully to miſguide 
the Underſtanding, and is ſo far from gi- 
ving Truth! its due value; that it wholly 
debaſes it: Eſpouſe Opinions that beſt. 
comport with their Power, Profit, or Cre- 
dit, and then ſeek Arguments to ſupport 

| E 2 them 
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arguments, them. Truth light upon this way, is of 
no more avail to us than Error; what 
is ſo taken up by us, may be falſe as well 
as true, and he has not done his Duty who 
has thus ſtumbled upon Truth in his way 

to Preferment. 5 49 1B 
There is another, but more 3 
way of collecting Arguments, v miliar 
*. | Bookiſh f Men, which #1 furniſh 
thentſetves with the Arguments they meet 
with Pro and Con in the Queſtions they 
ſtudy. This helps them not to judge right, 
nor argue ſtrongly, but only to talk copi- 
ouſly on either ſide, without being ſteady 
and ſettled in their own Judgments : For 
ſuch Arguments gather'd from other Men's 
Thoughts, floating only in the Memory, 
are there ready indeed to ſupply copious 
Talk with ſome appearance of Reaſon, bur 
are far from helping us to judge right. 
Such variety of Arguments only diſtract 
the Underſtanding that relies on them, un- 
leſs it has gone farther than ſuch a ſuperfi- 
cial way of examining ; this is to quit 
Truth for Appearance, only to ferve our 
Vanity. The fure and only way to get 
true wledge, is to form in our Minds 
- Clear ſettled Notions of things, with names 
annexed to thoſe determin d Ideas. Theſe 
we are to conſider, and with their ſeveral 
Relations and Habitudes, and not amuſe 
| * : Our 


| 

| 
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our ſelves with floating Names, and Words arguments; 


of indetermined ſignification, which wecan 
uſe in ſeveral Senſes to ſerve a turn. Tis 
in the perception of the Habitudes and Re. 
ſpects our Ideas have one to another, that 
real Knowledge conſiſts; and when a Man 
once perceives liow far they agree or diſ- 
agree one with another, he wi be able to 
judge of what other People ſay, and will 
not need to be led by the Arguments of o- 
which are many of them nothing 
plauſible Sophiſtry. This will teach 
him to ſtate the Queſtion right, and ſee 
whereon it turns; and thus he will ſtand 
upon his own Legs, and know by his own 
Underſtanding. Whereas by collecting and 
learning Arguments by heart, he will be 
but a retainer to others; and when any 
one queſtions the F oundations they are 

built upon, he will be at a Nonplus, and 
be Ain to give up his implicit Knowledge, 


6 15. Labour for Labour fake is againſt Haſte: 


Mn The Underſtanding, as well as all 
the other Faculties, chooſes always the 
ſhorteſt way to its end, would preſently. 
obtain the Knowledge it is about, and then 
ſet upon ſome new Enquiry. But this whe- 
ther 7 — or Haſte often miſleads it and 
makes it content it ſelf with improper ways 
of coat and ſuch as will not ſerve the 

E 3 — ry 
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$4 F the Connuer of 
Hale, Sometimes it reſts upon er 
3 Teſtimony of right has nothing 
do, becauſe it is eaſier to believe than x4 be 
ſcientifically inſtructed, Sometimes it con- 
tents it ſelf with one Argument, and reſts 
ſatisfied with that, as it were a Demonſtra» 
tion; whereas the thing under proof is not 
capable of Demonſtration, and therefore 
muſt be fubmitted to the trial of Probabili- 
ties, and all the material Arguments Pro 
and Con be examined and brought to a 
Balance. In ſome Caſes the Mind is deter- 
min'd - &.n ara Topicks in Enquiries 
— monſtration may be had. All 
theſe, and ſeveral others, which Lazineſs, 
Impatience, Cuſtom, and want of Uſe and 
Attention lead Men i into, are miſapplicati- 
ons of the Underſtanding in the ſearch of 
Truth. In every Queſtion the Nature and 
Manner of the proof it is capable of ſhould 
firſt be conſider d to make our Enquiry ſuch 
as it ſhould be. This would fave a great 
deal of frequently miſimploy d Pains, and 
lead us ſooner to that diſcovery and poſſeſſion 
of Truth we „ wr _ _ 
: ing variety of Arguments, 
vr 1 ſuch as are all at 4 I. 
meerly verbal, is not only loſt labour, but 
eumbers the Memory to no purpoſe, and 
ſerves only to hinder it from ſeizing and 


oldin of the Tray in all thoſe Caſes 
* which 


- 
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which are capabie of Demonſtration. In Hate. 


ſuch a way of proof the Truth and Cer- 
tainty is ſeen; and the Mind fully poſſeſſes 
it ſelf of it; when in the other way of aſſent 
it only hovers about it, is amuſed with Un- 
certainties. In this ſuperficial way indeed 
the Mind is capable of more variety of 
plauſible Talk, but is not inlarged as it 
ſhould he in its Knowledge. Tis to this 
ſame Haſte and Impatience of the Mind alſo, 
that a not due tracing of the Arguments to 
their true Foundation, is owing; Mep ſee a lit- 
tle, preſume a great deal, and ſo jump to the 
Concluſion. This is a ſhort way to Phan- 
fie and Conteit, and (if firmly imbrac d) to 
Opiniatrity, but is certainly the fartheſt 
way about to Knowledge. For he that 
will know, 'muſt by the connection of the 
Proofs, ſee the Truth, and the ground it 
ſtands on; and therefore, if he has for haſte 
ſkipt over what he ſhould have examin'd, 
he muſt begin and go over 'all again, or 
elſe he will never come to Knowledge. 


F 16. Another Fault of as ill Conſe- Dejultoy, 


Janes as this, which proceeds alſo from 
ineſs with a mixture of Vanity, 1s the 
ſkipping from one ſort of Knowledge to 
another. Some Men's Tempers are quick- 
ly weary of any one thing. Conſtancy 
and Aſſiduity is what they cannot bear: 

E 4 The 
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Dejutory, The ſame Study long continued in, is as intol- 


lerable to them, as the appearing long in the 
ſame Cloths or Faſhion is to a Court Lady. 


draus, FG.17. Others, that they may ſcem uni. 


verſally knowing, get a little ſmattering 
in every thing. Both theſe may fill their 
Heads with ſuperficial Notions of things, 
but are very much out of the way of at- 
taining Truth or Knowledge, ; 


F18, Ido not here ſpeak againſt the taking a 
taſte of every ſort of Knowledge; it is certain» 
ly very uſefuland neceſſary to form the Mind, 
but then it muſt be done 1n a different-way, 
and to a different end, Not for Talk and Va. 
nity tofill the Head with Shreds of all kinds, 
that he who is poſſeſs d of ſuch a Frippery, 
may be able to match the Diſcourſes of all 
he ſhall meet with, as if nothing could 
come amiſs to him; and his Head was ſo 
well a ſtor d Magazine, that nothing could 
be propos d which he was not Maſter of, 
and was readily furniſh'd to entertain any 
one on. This is an Excellency indeed, and 
a great one too, to have a real and true 
Knowledge in all or moſt of the Objects of 
Contemplation. But tis what the Mind 
of one and the ſame Man can hardly at- 
tain unto.; and the inſtances are ſo few of 
thoſe who have in any meaſure approach d 
5 towards 
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towards it, that I know not whether they Univerſe 


are to be propos d as examples in the ordi - 
nary Conduct of the Underſtanding. For 
a Man to underſtand fully the buſineſs of 
his particular Calling in the Commonwealth, 
and of Religion, w Cr is his Calling as he 
is a Man in the World, is uſually — 
to take up his whole time; and there are 
few that inform themſelves in theſe, which 
is every Man's proper and Buſi- 
neſs, ſo to the bottom as they ſhould do. 
But though this be ſo, and there are very 
few Men that extend their Thoughts to- 
wards univerſal Knowledge; yet I do not 
doubt but if the right way were taken, and 
the methods of Enquiry were order d as 
they ſhould be, Men of little Buſineſs and 
great Leiſure might go a great deal farther 
in it than is uſually done. To return to 
the buſineſs in —. the End and Uſe of a 
little inſight in thoſe parts of Knowledge, 
which are not a Man's proper Buſineſs, is 

to accuſtome our Minds to all ſorts of Ideas, 
and the proper ways of examining their 
Habitudes and Relations. This gives the 
Mind a freedom, and the exerciſing the 


Underſtanding in the ſeveral ways of En- 


uiry and Reaſoning which the moſt ſkil- 
have made uſe of teaches the Mind Sa- 
gacity and Warineſs, and a ſu 1 to 
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8 the Bents and Turns of the matter in all 


its re-ſearches. Beſides this univerſal taſt 


of all the Sciences, with an indifferency be- 


fore the Mind is poſſeſs d with any ore in 
particular, and grown into love and admi- 
ration of what is made its darling, will 
t another Evil very commonly to be 
obſerv'd in thoſe who have from the begin- 
ing been ſeaſon d only by one part of Know- 
ledge. Let a Man be given up to the Con- 
templat ion of one ſort of Knowledge, and 
that will become every thing. The Mind 
will take ſuch a tincture from a familiarity 
with that Odject, that every thing elſe, how 
remote ber, will be brought under the 
ſame view. A Metaphyſician will bring 
Plowing and Gardening immediately to ab- 


ſtract Notions, the Hiſtory of — ſhall 


fignify nothing to him. An Alchymiſt, on 

the contrary, ſhall reduce Divinity to the 
Maxims of his Laboratory, explain Mo- 
rality by Sal, Sulphur and Mercury, and al- 
legorize the Scripture it ſelf, and the fa- 
cred Myſteries thereof, into the Philoſo- 


_ pher's Stone. And I heard once a Man 


who had a more than ordinary excellency 
in Muſick, ſerioufly accommodate Moſes 
feven Days of the firſt Week to the Notes 


- Of Muſick; as if from thence had been ta- 


ken the Meaſure and Method of the Crea- 


tion. 'Tis of no — Conſequence to 
keep 
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keep the Mind from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which Vniverſalle 
I think is beſt done by giving it a fair and” 
equal view of the whole intellectual World, 
wherein it may ſee the Order, Rank, and 
Beauty of the whole, and give a juſt allow- 
ance to the diſtinct Provinces of the ſeveral 
Sciences in the due Order and Uſefulneſs or 
of each of them. 1A 20 

If this be that which old Men will not 
think neceſlary, nor be eaſily brought to'; 
tis fit at leaſt that it ſhould be practiſed in 
the breeding of the young. The buſineſs 
of Education, as I have already obſery'd, is 
not, as I think, to make them perfect in any 
one of the Sciences, but ſo to open and diſ- 
poſe their Minds as may beſt make them 
capable of any, when they ſhall apply 
themſelves to it. If Men are for a long 
time accuſtom d only to one ſort or method 
of thoughts, their Minds grow ſtiff in it, 
and do not readily turn to another. Tis 
therefore to give them this freedom, that 
| I think they ſhould be made look into all 
ofo- ſorts of Knowledge, and exerciſe their Un- 
Man derſtandings in fo wide a variety and ſtock 
ny of Knowledge. But I do not propoſe it as 3 
loſes Variety and Rock of Knowledge, but a v 
otes riety and freedom of thinking, as an ve 
1 ta- creaſe of the Powers and Activity of the Mind 


rea- not as an W of its Poſleſſions. 


keep F 17. This 


Reading. | i 19. This is that which I think great 


' 


Of the Conner of _ 


i are apt to be — — - Thoſe 


who have read of ev 

to underſtand a ing my. ; * — it! is 
not always ſo. Reading furniſhes the 
Mind only with Materials of Knowledge, 
tis Thinking makes what we read ours. We 


are of the ruminating kind, and tis not e- 


ä of 60 to cram our ſelves with a great load 
lle&ions, unleſs we chew them over 
again, they will not give us Strength and 
Nouriſnment. There are indeed in ſome 
Writers viſible inſtances of deep Thought, 
cloſe and acute Reaſoning, and Ideas well 
purſued. The Light theſe would give, 
would be of great uſe, if their Readers 
would obſerve and imitate them; all the 
reſt at beſt are but Particulars fit to be turn- 
ed into Knowledge ; but that can be done 
only by our own Meditation, and examin- 
ing the Reach, Force and Coherence of what 
is faid ; and then as far as we apprehend 
and ſce the connection of Ideas, fo far it is 
ours ; without that it is but ſo much looſe 
matter floating in our Brain, The Me- 
mory may be ſtor d, but the Judgment is 
little better, and the ſtock of Knowledge 
not increaſed; by being able to repeat what 
others have ſaid, or produce the Argu- 
ments we have found in them. Such a 
| * as this is but Knowledge by hear- 


lay, 
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ſay, and the oſtentation of it is at beſt but Reading 
ki 


ng by roat, and often upon weak 
and wrong Principles. or all that is to be 
found in Books, is not built upon true 
Foundations, nor always rightly deduc'd 
from the Principles it 1s pretended to be 
built on. Such an Examen as is requiſite 
to diſcover that, every Reader's mind isnot 
forward to make ; eſpecially in thoſe who 
have given themſelves up to a Party, and 
only hunt for what they can ſcrape „ 
ther, that may favour and ſupport the 
nets of it. Such Men wilfully exclude 
themſelves from Truth, and from all true 
benefit to be received by Reading. Others 
of more indifferency often want attention 
and induſtry. The Mind 1s backward 1 _ 
it ſelf to be at the pains to trace every 
gument to its Original, and to — u — 
what Baſis it ſtands, and how firmly ; bur 
yet it is this that gives ſo much the advan- 
tage to one Man more than another in 
Reading. The Mind ſhould, by ſevere 
Rules, Je tied down to this at firſt uneaſy 
Taſk, Uſe and Exerciſe will give it Facility. 
80 chat thoſe who are accuſtom d to it, rea- 
dily, as it were with one caſt of the Eye, 
take a view of the Argument, and pre- 
ſently, in moſt caſes, ſee where it bottoms. 
Thoſe who have got this Faculty, one may 
ſay, har e got the true Key of Books, 3 

t 
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Reade, the clue to lead them through the mizmaze 

of variety of Opinions and Authors to 

Truth and Certainty. This young begin- 

ners ſhould be enter d in, and ſhew'd- the 

uſe of, that they might profit by their Read- 

ing. Thoſe who are Strangers to it, will 

be apt to think it too great a clog in the 

way of Men's Studies, and they will ſuſpect 

ay ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, in 

the Books they read, they muſt ſtand to ex- 

amine and unravel every Argument, and 
follow it ſtep by ſtep up to its Original. 

I anſwer, this is a Objection, and 

ought to-weigh with thoſe whoſe Reading 

is deſign d for much Talk and little Know- 

ledge, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But 

Lam here enquiring into the Conduct of 

the Underſtanding in its progreſs towards 

Knowledge ; n. to thoſe who aim at that, 

I may ſay, that he who fair and ſoftly goes 

ſteadily forward in a courſe that points 

right, will ſooner be at his Journey's end, 

than he that runs after * 40 meets, c 

though he gallop all day pee y 

Dawa 1 me add, that this way of mz 

thinking on, and profiting by what we 

read, _ be a 3 and rub to any one on- 

2 when Cuſtom and 

| Exerciſe has made it — it will be diſ- 

patched in moſt occaſions, without reſting 
6 in the courſe of our R 

ing. 
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ding. The motions and views of a Mind Reading, 
exereis d that way, are wonderfully quick 
and a Man uſed to ſuch fort of Refled? 

ons, ſees as much at one glimps as would 
require a long Diſcourſe to lay before an- 
other, and make out in an entire and gra- 

dual deduction. Beſides, that when the 

firſt Difficulties are over, the Delight and 
ſenſible Advantage it brings, mightily en- 
— * — the Mind in Read- 
ing, which without this is v roperl 
called Study. * ph E12 


20. As an help to this, I tkink i n 
be propoſed, that for the ſaving the long 1, 
eſſion of the Thoughts to remote — F 
firſt Principles in every caſe, the Mind 
ſhould provide it ſelf ſeveral Stages; that 
is to ſay, intermediate Principles, which it 
des might have recourſe to in the examining 
mts thoſe Poſitions that come in its way. Theſe, 
nd, though they are not ſelf-evident Principles, 
ets, 2 if they have been made out from them 


y a wary. and unqueſtionable deduction, 
may be depended on. as certain and infal- 


lible Truths, and ſerve as unqueſtionable 
Truths to prove other Points depending on 
them by a nearer and ſhorter View than re- 
mote and general Maxims. Theſe may 
ſerve as Land- marks to ſhew what lies in 
the direct way of Truth, or is 8 

es 


| 
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Intermedi- ſides it. And thus Mathematicians do, 
mes, who do not in every new Problem ran it 
back to the firſt Axioms, through all the 
whole train of intermediate Propoſitions, \ 
Certain Theorems that they have ſettled to IM 
| themſelves upon ſure Demonſtration, ſerve Il © 
to reſolve to them multitudes of Propoſiti- © 
ons which depend on them, and are as firm- © 
ly made out from thence, as if the Mind 
went afreſh over every Link of the whole 
Chain that tie them to firſt ſelf-evident 
Principles. Only in other Sciences great 
care 1s to be taken that they eſtabliſh thoſe 
intermediate Principles, with as much Cau- 
tion, Exactneſs and Indifferency as Mathe- 
maticians uſe in the ſettling any of their 
— Theorems. When this is not done, 
t Men take up the Principles in this or 
that Science upon Credit, Inclination, In- 
tereſt, & c. in haſte without due Examina - 
tion, and moſt unqueſtionable Proof, they 
. lay a Trap for themſelves, and as much as 
in them lies captivate their Underſtandings 
to Miſtake, Falſhood and Error. 


Partiality, $21. As there is a Partiality to Opini- 
ons, which, as we have already obſerv'd, is 
apt to miſlead the Underſtanding ; fo there 

is often a Partiality to Studies, which is 
pre judicial alſo to Knowledge and Improve- 
ment. Thoſe Sciences which Men are par- 

| | ticularly 
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ticularly vers d in, they are apt to value putty; 
and extol, as if that part of Knowledge | 
which every one has acquainted himſelf 
with, were that alone which was wortttthe 
having, and all the reſt were idle, and emp- 
ty Amuſements; comparatively of no Uſe 
or Importance. This is the effect of Ig- 
norance and not Knowledge, the being vain- 
ly puffed up with a Flatulency, ariſing 
from a weak and narrow rehenſion. 

'Tis not amiſs that every one ſhould reliſh 
the Science that he has made his peculiar 
Cau- Study; a view of its Beauties, and a ſenſe 
of its Uſefulneſs, carries a Man on with 


o the more delight and warmth in the pur- 
done, ſuit and improvement of it. But tlie con- 
is or tempt of all other Knowledge, as if it 
„ In- were nothing in compariſon of Law or 
mina - Phyſick, of Aſtronomy or Chymiſtry, or 


perhaps ſome yet meaner part of Knowledge, 
ch as Nvherein I have got ſome ſmattering, 6r'am 
dings ſomewhat advanced, is not only the mark 

of a vain or little Mind, but does this pre- 

judice in the Conduct of the Underſtand- 
Jpini- ing, that it coops it up within narrow 
Vd, is Bounds, andhinders it from looking abroad 
there Nmto other Provinces of the intellectual 
World, more beautiful poſſibly, and more 
fruitful than that which it had till then 


ge abour'd in; wherein it might find, beſides 
ularly Pew Knowledge, ways or hints whereby it 
ulariy by F might 


„ 


zuption narrow'd into a Trade or Faction, 
| = way ill Ends, _ 6 
mean Theology, w containing the 
Knowledge of God and his Creatures, our 
Duty to him and our fellow Creatures, and 
4 view of our preſent and future State, is 
the Comprehenſion of all other Knowledge 
directed to its true end; i. c. the Honour 
and Veneration of the Creator, and the 
_ Happineſs of Mankind. This is that no- 
ble Study which is every Man's Duty, and 
_ every one that can be call'd a rational Crea- 
ture is capable of. The Works of Nature, 
and the Words of Revelation, diſplay it to 
Mankind in Characters fo and viſible, 
that thoſe who are not quite blind may in 
them read, and ſee the firſt Principles and 
pn anon — 
2 Ve 1 10Mc * » ay | 
inabled to go on to the more parts yo 
n thoſe infinite depth of I 
fuld wich che Treaſures of Wiſdom and ich 
Knowledge. This is that Science which che +; 
would truly enlarge Men's Minds, were it be 
ſtudyd, or permitted to be ſtudyd evenſons , 


where 


ken, micht be inabled the better to cultivate is 

malo 22. Thee & infoo ans Science ( || , 
are now 'd) 1ncomparably 

above all the reſt, where it is not by Cor. l 

u 

R 

W. 
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and Charity which it teaches, and were not 
made, contrary to its Nature, the occaſion 
of Strife, Faction, Malignity, and narrow 
Impoſit ions. I ſhall fay no mote here of 
this, bur that it is undoubtedly a wrong 
uſe of my Undetſtanding, to make it the 
Rule and Mæaſure of another Man's; a uſe 
which it is neither fit for nor pubis of. 


ted an Authority to render all other Stu- 
dies inſignificant or contemptible, is oſten 
indulg d fo far as to be relyd upon, and 
made 1 of in other parts of Knowledge, 
to which it does not at all belong, and where- 
with it has no manner of Affinity. Some 
Men have ſo uſed their Heads to Mathe- 
matical Figures; that giving à preference 
to the Methods of that Science, they in- 
es Lines and Diagrams into their Stu- 
Y of Divinity, or Politick Enquiries, 4s 
if nothing could be known without them; 
and nr accuſtom d to retir d Speculati- 
ons, run natural Philoſophy into Metaphy- 
tical Notions, and the ct generalities 
deptbo f of Logick ; and how often may one meet 
m aud wich Religion and Morality treated of in 
which fthe terms of the Laboratory, and thought 
were Uto be improv'd by the Methods and Noti- 
| Ever)fons of Chymiſtry. But he that will take 
an F 2 are 


where with that Freedom, love of Tru * 


923. This Partiality where it is not permit - Partialit 


i 
: . 
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Partiality, care of the Conduct of his Underſtanding 
to direct it right to the knowledge of things, 
muſt avoid thoſe undue Mixtures, and not 
by a fondneſs for what he has found uſeful 
and neceſſary in one, transfer it to another 
Science, where it ſerves only to perplex and 
confound the Underſtanding. It is a cer- 
tain truth, that res nolunt male adminiſtrari, 
tis no leſs certain res nolumt male intelligi. 
Things themſelves are to be conſider d as they 


are in themſelves, and then they will ſhew 


us in what way they are to be underſtood. 
For to have right Concept ions about them, 
we muſt bring our Underſtandings to the 
inflexible Natures, and unalterable Relations 
of things, and not endeavour to bring things 
to any præ- conceiv d Notions of our own. 
There is another Partiality very com- 
monly obſervable in Men of Study, uo lels 
prejudicial nor ridiculous than the former; 
and tliat is a phantaſtical and wild attribut- 
ing all Knowledge to the Ancients alone, 
or to the Moderns. This raving upon An- 
tiquiry in matter of Poetry, Horace has 
wittily deſcribd and expos d in one of his 
Satyrs. The ſame ſort of Madneſs may be 
found in reference to all the other Sciences. 
Some will not admit an Opinion not Au- 
thoriz d by Men of old, who were then all 
Giants in Knowledge. Nothing is to be 
put into the Treaſury of Truth or Know- 
5 lege, 
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g ledge, which has hot the ſtamp of Greece Partiatity, 
„ or Rome upon it; andfincetheir Days will 
It ſcarce allow that Men have been able to 
al ſee, think or write. Others with a like 
er . contemn all that the Anti- 
1d ents have left us, and being taken with the 
r- Modern Inventions and Diſcoveries, lay by 
ri, all that went before, as if whatever is cal- 
gi. led old muſt have the decay of Time upon 
ey it, and Truth too were liable to Mould and 
W Rottenneſs. Men, I think, have been much 
d. the ſame for natural Indowments in all 
m, times. Faſhion, Diſcipline and Education, 
he have put eminent Differences in the Ages of 
Ls ſeveral Countries, and made one Genera- 
os tion much differ from another in Arts and 
; Sciences: But Truth is always the fame ; 
m- Time alters it not, nor is it the better or 
fs worſe for being of Antient or Modern 
r; MW Tradition, Many were eminent in former 
at- Ages of the World for their diſcovery and 
ne, delivery of it; but though the Knowledge 
n- chey have leſt us be worth our Study, yer 
aas they exhauſted not all its Treaſure; they 
his left a great deal for the Induſtry and Sa- 
be gacity of after Ages, and fo ſhall we, That 
es, was once new to them which any one now 
\u- receives with veneration for its Antiquity ; - 
all nor was it the worſe for appearing as a No- 
be velty, and that which is now imbrac'd for 
w- its Newnefs, will, to Poſterity, be old, but 
ige, F F 3 not 


| 
| 
| 
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be. leſs true or leſs genuin. There 
is no occaſion on this account to oppoſe the 
Ancients and the Moderns to one another, 
or to be ſqueamiſh on either fide. He that 
wiſely conducts his Mind in the purſuit of 
Knowledge, will gather what Lights, and 
get what Helps hecan from either of them, 
rom whom they are beſt to be had, . with- 
out adoring the Errors, or rejecting the 
THEM which he may find mingled. in 
them. F 

Another Partiality may be obſerv d, in 
ſome. to vulgar, in others to heterodox Le- 
nets: Some are apt to conclude, that what 
is the common Opinion cannot but be true; 
ſo many Mens Eyes they think cannot but 
ſee rights ſo many Mens Underſtandings 
of all ſorts cannat be deceiv'd, and there- 
fore will not venture to look beyond the 
receiv'd notions of the Place and Age, nor 
have fo preſumptuous a Thought as to be 
wiſer than their Neighbours. They are con- 
tent to go with the Crowd, and ſo go eaſt. 
ly, which they think is going right, or at 


leaſt ſerves them as well. But however, 


uon populi vox Dei has prevaild as a, Max» 
ime, yet I do not remember wherever God 
deliver d his Oracles by the Multitude, or 


Nature Truths by the Herd. On the 


ether fide, ſore fly all common Opinions 
4 either falſc or frivilous. The Title of 
| | many» 
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manycheaded Beaſt is a ſufficient Reaſon puma 
to them to conclude, that no Truths of 
Weight or Conſequence can be lodg d there. 
Vulgar a are ſuited to vulgar 
and adapted to the ends of 
thoſe that x govern. He that will know the 
Truth of things, muſt leave' the common 
and beaten Tract, which none but weak 
and ſervil Minds are fatisfy'd to trudge a- 
long continually in. Such nice Palates re- 
liſh-nothing but ſtrange Notions quite out 
of the way: Whatever is commonly re- 
ceivd, has the mark of the Beaſt on it; 
and they think it a leſſening to them to 
hearken' to it, or receive it; their 
runs only after Paradoxes z moe they ſeek; 
theſe they imbrace, theſe "alone vent, 
and ſo as they think, diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the Vulgar. But common or uneom- 
mon are not the marks to diſtinguiſh Truth 
or Falſhood, and therefore ſhould not be 
any biaſs to us in our Enquiries. We 
ſhould not judge of things by Mens 
nions, but of Opiniont) by things. 
Multicude reaſon but ill, and therefore * 
be well ſuſpected, and cannot he relyd in 
nor ſhould be followed as a fure Guides 
but P ers who have quitted the Or- 
thodoxy of. the Community, and the popu- 
lar Doftines of their Countries have fal- 
ler 3 as abſut d Opi- 
Ws F 4 nions 


e 
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Partiality. nions as ever common reception counte- 
nanced. Twould be madneſs to refuſe to 


breath the common Air, or quench one's 
Thirſt with Water, becauſe the Rabble uſe 
them to theſe Purpoſes ; and if there are 


Conveniencies of Life which common uſe 
reaches not, tis not reaſon to reject them, 
becauſe they are not grown into the ordi- 
nary Faſhion of the Country, and every 


Villager doth not know them 


Truth, whether in or out of Faſhion, 


is the Meaſure of Knowledge, and the Bu- 


ſineſs of the Underſtanding; whatſoever 
is beſides that, however Authoriz d by 


Conſent, or recommended by Rarity, is no- 
thing but Ignorance, or ſomething worſe. 


Another ſort of Partiality there is, where- 
by Men impoſe upon themſelves, and by it 
make their reading little uſeful to them- 
ſelves ; I mean the making uſe of the Opi- 
nions of Writers, and laying ſtreſs upon 


their Authorities, wherever they find them 


to favour their own Opinions. 

There is nothing almoſt has done more 
harm to Men dedicated to Letters, than gi- 
ving the name of Study to Reading, and 
making a Man of great Reading to be the 
ſame with a Man of great Knowledge, or 


at leaſt to be a Title of Honour. All that 


can be recorded in Writing, are only Facts 
pr Reaſonings. Facts are of three forts ; 
Soli GS 4% J. Meerly 
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*. Meerly of Natural Agents, obſerv- partiatiy.. 
0 able in the ordinary Operations of Bodys 
s one upon another, whether in the voy 
e Courſe of things left to themſelves, or in 
e Experiments made by Men, apply ing A. 
e ts and Patients to one another, after a 
, peculiar and artificial manner. 
1 2. Of voluntary Agents, more Seil. 
ß the Actions of Men in Society, which 
n, 
1 
er 
dy 
0- 


_ Civil and Moral Hiſtory, 
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ln theſe three conſiſts, as it ee to me, 

that which commonly has the name of 

Learning; to which perhaps ſome may add 

a diſtinct Head of Critical Writings, which 

indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of 
e- Fact, and reſolves it ſelf into this, that 
it ſuch a Man, or ſet of Men, uſed ſuch a 
m- Word or Phraſe in ſuch à Senſe, i. e. that 
pi- they made ſuch Sounds the Marks of ſuch 
on Ideas. . 


em Under Reaſonings I comprehend all the 
Diſcoveries of general Truths made 
Ire human Reaſon, whether found by Intuiti- 
gi- on, Demonſtration, or probable Deducti- 
nd ons. And this is that which is, if not a- 


the lone Knowledge, (becauſe the Truth or 
or Probability of particular Propoſitions may 
hat be known too) yet is, as may be ſuppos d, 
2 moſt properly the buſineſs of thofe who 
3 pretend to improve their Underſtandings, 
rly and 


ind make themſelves knowing by Reading, 


additions to our Know 
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* Books and Reading are Jook'd upon tobe 
the great Helps of the Underſtanding, and 
Inſtruments of Knowledge, as it muſt be 
allowed that they are; and yet I beg leave 
to queſtion whether theſe do not prove an 
hindrance to many, and keep ſeveral book- 


iſh Men from attaining to ſolid and true 


Knowledge. This, I think, I may be per- 
mitted to ſay, that there is no part where- 
in the Underſtanding needs a more careful 
and wary Conduct, — ay in theuſe of Books ; 
without which they will prove rather in- 
nocent Amuſements than — Imploy- 
ments of our Time, and bring but l 


There is not ſeldom to 
mangft thoſe who aim at Knowledge, who 
with an unwearied Induſtry, imploy their 
whole Time in Books, who ſcarce allow 


themſelves time to eat or ſleep, but read, and 
read, and read on, but yet make no great Ad- 
vances in real Know led & there be node- 
fect in their intell 
their little progreſs can be imputed. Ihe mi- 
F ſuppos d, that by 
reading, the Authors Knowledge is transfus d 
into the Reader's Underſtanding ; and 5 
is, but not by bare reading, but by readi 

and underſtanding, what he writ. Mähen 


W not harely comprehending what is 


affirmed 


Sad even a- 
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affirmed or denied in each Propoſition (tho r 
that great Readers do not always think 
themſelves concern d preciſely to do) but to 
ſee and follow the train of his Reaſonings, 
abſerve the Strength and Clearneſs of their 
Connection, and examine upon what they 
bottom. Without this a Man may read 
the Diſcourſes of a very rational „As 

writ in a Language and in Propoſitions that 
he very well underſtands, and yet acquire 
2 ny Jt of his Knowledge; which con- 

in the perceived, certain, or 
ion of the Ideas made uſe. 

gm in 15 Reaſonings, the Readers Know- 
ledge is no farther —— than he 
ceives that, ſo much as he ſees of. this 
nection, ſo much he knows of the Truth 
or Probability of that Author's Opinions. 

All that he relies on without this Per- 
ception, he takes upon truſt upon the Au- 
thor's Credit, without any knowledge of it 
ar all. This makes me not atall wonder toſee 
ſome Men ſo abound in Citations, and build 
ſo much upon Authorities, it being the ſole 
Foundation on which they hottom moſt of 
their own, Tenets; ſo that in effect they 
have but a ſecond Hand or implicite Know- 
ledge, i. e. are in the right if ſuch. an one 
from whom they — it, were in the 
right in that Opinion which they took from 
him, which indeed is no Knowledge at all 


Writers 
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Pariality, Writers of this or former Ages may be good or 
Witneſſes of matters of Fact which: they w. 
deliver, which we may do well to take up- - we 

on their Authority; but their Credit can go th 

no farther than this, it cannot at all affect Vid 

the Truth and Falſhood'of Opinions, which th 

have no other ſort of Trial by Reaſon and be 

Proof 'which they themſelves made uſe of th: 

to make themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt KF hi 

others too that will partake in their Know- th: 

| ledge. Indeed tis an advantage that they ou 

have been at the pains to find out the Proofs, pen 

and lay them in Mile order that may ſhew are 

the Truth or Probability of their Conclu- Kn 
ſions; and for this we owe them great ac- lea 
knowledgements for ſaving us the pains in $64 
ſearching out thoſe Proofs which they have be 
collected for us, and which poſſibly, after wh 

all our pains, we might not have found, Ove 

nor been able to have ſet them in ſo good a Co 

a Light as that which they left them us in. wh 

Upon this account we are mightily behold- ſta1 

ing to judicious Writers of all Ages for” mo 

thoſe Diſcoveries and Diſcourſes they have but 

left behind them for our Inſtruction, if we not 

know how to make a right uſe of them ; Kn 
which is not to run them over in an haſty pro 
peruſal, and perhaps lodge their Opinions, or 

| ſome remarkable Paſſages in our Memories, ws 
but to enter into their Reaſonings, examine the 


their Proofs, and then judge of the Truth reg 
| ow Of 
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or F alſhood, Probability or Improbability of Partiality. 

what they advance; not by any Opinion 

we have entertain d of the Author, but by 

the Evidence he produces, and the Con- 
viction he affords us, drawn from thin 
themſelves.” , Knowing is Secing, and if it 

be ſo, it is madneſs to perſuade our ſelyes 

that we do ſo by another Man's Eyes, let 

him uſe never ſo many Words to tell us, 

that what he aſſerts is very viſible. Tillwe 

our ſelves ſee it with our own Eyes, and 
perceive it by our own Underſtandings, we 
are as much in the Dark, and as void of 
Knowledge ;as before, let us believe any 
learned Author as much as we will. 
Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to 
be knowing, and to have demonſtrated "i 
what they ſay 3 and yet whoever ſhall read 
over their Writings without perceiving the 
Connection of their Proofs, and ſeeing 
what they ſhew, though he may under- 
ſtand all er Words, yet he is not the 
more knowing: He may Believe indeed, 

but does not know what they ſay, and fo is 

not advanced one jot in Mathematical 
Knowledge by all his ane of thoſe ap- 
proy d Mathematicians. | 
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9824. The cagerneſs and [OY bent of Haſte. 
the Mind after Knowledge, if not waril 
regulated, 1s often an hindrance to it. It 
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monly lodges her Treaſure and Jewels in 
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. Haſte. "Kill preſſes i into farther Diſcoveries ind new 


Objects, and catches at the variety of 
Knowledge, and therefore often ſtays not 
long, enough on what 1s before it, to look 
into it as it ſhould for Haſte, to purſue 


what is yet out of Sight. He that rides 


Poſt through a Country, may be able, from 
the tranſient View, to tell how in general 
the Parts lie, and may be able to give ſome 
looſe Deſcription of here a Mountain, and 
there a Plain, here a Moraſs, and there a 


River; Woodland in one part, and Savanas 
in another, Such ſuperficial Tdeas' and Ob- 


ſervations as theſe he may collect in Gal- 
loping over it. But the more uſeful Ob- 
ſervations of the Soil, Plants, Animals and 


Properties, muſt neceſſarily ſcape him; and 
tis ieldom Men ever diſcover the rich 
Mines, without ſome digging. Nature com- 


Rocky Ground. If the Matter be knotty, 
and e lies deep, the Mind Wr 
ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick u 


with Labour and Thought, and Uof: Con. 


templation, and not leave it till it has ma- 
ſter d the Difficulty, and got poſſeſſion of 
Truth. But here care muſt be taken to a- 
Mrs the other * IF A Man muſt not 

ick at every uleleſs Nicety, and expect 
Myſteries of Science in every trivial oo 


Inhabitants, with their ſeveral Sorts and 
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ſtion or Scruple that he may raiſe. * 
that will ſtand to pick up examine e- 
very Pebble that comes in his way, is as un- 
likely to return inrichd and loaden with 
Jewels, as the other that travelld full ſpeed. 
Truths are not the better nor the worſe for 
their Obviouſneſs or Difficulty, but their 
Value is to be meafur'd by their Uſefulneſs 
and Tendency. Infignificant Obſervations 
| ſhould not take up any of our Minutes, and 
| thoſe that enlarge our View, and give Light 
i towards farther and uſeful . 
ſhould not be neglectęd, though they ſtop 
our Courſe, and ſpe ſome of our Time 
in a fixed Attention. 

There is another Haſte that Sins often, 
and will miflead the Mind if it be left to 
its ſelf, and its own Conduct. The Un- 
derſtanding is naturally forward, not onl 
to learn its Knowledge by variety ( which 
makes it ſkip over one to get ſpeedily to 
another part of Knowledge) but alſo eager 
8 inlarge its Views by running too faſt in- 

general Obſervations and Concluſions, 
viduw a due Examination of Particulars 
enough whereon to found thoſe general Ax. 
ioms. This ſeems to enlarg 1 
but tis of Phanſies not —— z 1 — 
Theories built upon narrow Foundations 
ſtand but weakly, and if they fall not of 
—— are at at leaſt hardly to be 
ſupported 
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ſupported the Aſſaults of Oppoſiti- 
on. And thus Men being too haſty to e- 
rect to * general Notions and ill 
grounded Theories, find themſelves de- 
ceived in their ſtock of Knowledge, when 
they come to examine their haſtily aſſum d 
Maxims themſelves, or to have them at- 
tack d by others. General Obſervations 
drawn from Particulars, are the Jewels of 
Knowledge, comprehending great Store in 
a little Room ; but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater Care and Caution, 
leſt if we take counterfeit for true, our 
Loſs and Shame be the greater when our 
Stock comes to a ſevere Scrutiny. One or 
two Particulars may ſuggeſt hints of En- 

fy, and they do well who take thoſe 

Hints ; but if they turn them into- Con- 
cluſions, and make them preſently general 
Rules, they are forward indeed, my it is 
only to impoſe on themſelves dy Propoſi- 
tions aſſum d for Truths without ſufficient 
warrant. To make b rrarions 1s; as has 
been already remark'd, to make the Head a 
Magazine of Materials, which can hardly 
be calld Knowledge, or at leaſt tis but like 
a Collection of Lumber not reduc'd to Uſe 
or Order; and he that makes every thing 
an Obſervation, has the ſame uſeleſs Plenty 
and much more falſhood mixed with it. 


The Extreams on both ſides are to be 7 
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the UNDERSTANDING, 
ded, and he will be able to give the beſt 
account of his Studies who keeps his Un- 
derſtanding in the right mean between 


them. 


925 Whether it be 4 Love of thit 4vkiut 
which brings the firſt Light and Informa- 


tion to their Minds, and want of Vigout 
and Induſtry to enquire, or elſè that Men 
content themſelves with any Appearatice of 
Knowledge, right or wrong; which, when 
they have once got, they will hold faſt 
This is viſible, that many Men give tllem- 
ſelves up to the firſt Antieipationis of their 
Minds, and are very tenacious of the Opi- 
nions that firſt poſſeſs them ; they ate of 
ten as fond of their firſt Conceptions as of 


their firſt Born, and will by no means tre- 


cede. from the Judgment they have once 
made, or any Conje&ure or Conceit which 
they have once entertain d. This is a fault 
in the Conduct of the Underſtanding, ſince 
this Firmneſs or rather Stiffneſs ofthe Mind 
is not from an adherence to Truth, but 2 
ſubmiſſion to Prejudice. Tis an unreaſon- 
able Homage paid to Prepoſſeſſion, where- 
by we ſhew a Reverence not to (what we 
retend to ſeck) Truth; but what 
p-hazard we chance to light on, be it 
what it will. This is viſibly a 7 
rous Uſe of our Faculties, and is a do 
G right 
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Autichati- right proſtituting of the Mind to reſign it 


thus, and put it under the power of the 
firſt Comer. This can never be allow d, or 
ought to be. follow'd as a right way to 
Knowledge, till the Underſtanding (whoſe 
buſineſs it is to conform it ſelf to what it 
finds on the Objects without) can by its 
own Opiniatrity change that, and make 
the unalterable Nature of things comply 
with its own haſty Determinations, which 


; will never be. Whatever we phanſy, things 


| 


; keep their Courſe; and their Habitudes, Cor- 
reſpondencies and Ws keep the fame 
to one another. | 


1 26. Contr ary to theſe, but by a like 


dangerous Ex 
thoſe who always reſign their Judgment to 
the laſt Man they heard or read. —— 
never ſinks into 2 Mens Minds, nor 
gives any Tincture to them, but Camelion 
like, they take the Colour of what is laid 
before them, and as ſoon loſe and reſign 
it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. The Order wherein Opinions are 
propos d, or receiy'd by us, is no Rule of 


their Rectitude, nor ought to be a Caufe of 

87 their Preference. Firſt or laſt in this Caſe, 
is the Effect of Chance, and not the Mea- 

ſure of Truth or Falſhood. This every 


one _ * om therefore — _ 
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on the other 5 are 
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the purſuit, of Truth, keep his Mind free *:fypetht 
from the influence of any ſuch, Accidents, A 
Man may as reaſonably draw Cutts fon his 


Tenets, regulate his Perſuaſion. by the caſt 
of a Die, as take it up for its Novelty, or 
retain it becauſe it had his firſt Aſſent, and 
he was never of another Mind. Welk 
weighed Reaſons are to determine the 
Judgment; thoſe the Mind ſhould be al- 
ways ready to hearken and ſubmit to, and 


by their Teſtimony and Suffrage, entertain 


or reje& any Tenet indifferently, whether 
it be a perfect Stranger, or an old Acquains 


$ 27. Though the Faculties of the, Mind Prize 
are improv'd by Exerciſe, yet they muſt 


not be put to a ſtreſs beyond their Strength, 
Quid valeant bumeri, quid ferre recuſent, 
muſt be made the Meaſure. of every one's 
Underſtanding, who has a deſire not only 
to perform well, but to keep up the vigor 
of his Faculties, and not to balk his Un- 
derſtanding by what is tao hard for it. The 
Mind by being engag d in a Taſł beyond 
its Strength, like the Body, ſtrain d by lift- 
ing at a Weight: too heavy, has often its 
force broken, and thereby gets an Lnapt- 


neſs or an Averſion to any vigorous At- 


tempt ever after. A Sinew crack d ſeldom 


recovers its former Strength, or at leaſt the 
2 tenderneſs 
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rale. tenderneſs of the Sprain remains a good 


while after, and the Memory of it longer, 
and leaves a laſting Caution in the Man, 


not to put the Part quickly again to any 


robuſt Imployment. So it fares m the 
Mind once jaded by an attempt above its 
Power, it either is diſabl'd for the future, 
or elſe checks at any vigorous Undertaking 
ever after, at leaſt is very hardly brought 
to exert its Force again on any Subject that 
requires Thought and Meditation. The 
Underſtanding ſhould be brought to the 
difficult and Parts of Knowledge, 
that trie the ſtrength of Thought, andafull 
bent of the Mind by inſenſible ees; 
and in ſuch a gradual Proceeding nothing is 
too hard for it. Nor let it be objected, 
that ſuch a ſlow Progreſs will never reach 
the Extent of ſome Sciences. It is not to 
be imagin'd how far Conftancy will carry a 
z however it is better walking ſlow ly 
in a rugged Way, than to break a Leg and 
be a Cripple. He that begins with the 
Calf may carry the Ox ; but he that will 
at firſt go to take up an Ox, may ſo diſ- 
able himſelf, as not be able to lift a Calf 
after that. When the Mind, by inſenſible 

has brought it ſelf to Attention 
and cloſe Thinking, it will be able to cope 
with Difficulties, and maſter them without 
any Prejudice to it ſelf, and then it may go 
3 on 
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that may diſcourage or damp it for the fu- 
ture, ought to be avoided ; yet this muſt 
not run it, by an oyer great ſhineſs of Dit- 
ficulties, into a lazy Sauntring about ordi- 

and obyious things, that demand no 
Thought or Application. This debaſes 
and enervates the Underſtanding, makes it 
weak and unfit for Labour. is is a ſort 
of hovering about the Surface of things, 


without any inſight into them or penetra- 


tion; and when the Mind has been once 
habityated to this lazy Recumbency and Sa- 
tisfaction on the obvious Surface of things, 
it is in danger to reſt ſatisfy d there, and go 
no deeper, ſince it cannot do it without 
pains and urin, He that has for ſome 
time accuſtom d him 
what eaſily offers it ſelf at firſt view, has 
reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile him- 
ſelf to the fatigue of turning and tumbling 
things in his Mind to diſcover their more 
retired and more valuable Secrets, 

Tis not ſtrange that Methods of Learn» 
ing which Schglars have been accuſtom'd 
to 1n their beginning and entrance upon the 
Sciences, ſhould influence them all their 
Lives, and be ſettled in their Minds by an 

ig 63 over - 


ſelf to take up with 
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on roundly. Every abſtruſe Problem, every Prafice. 
intricate Queſtion will not baffle, diſcou- 
rage, or break it. But though putting the 
Mind unprepar d upon an unuſual Streſs 


= 


Praffice, 


Words, 


Air, ſhould lay down ths as a Fundamen- 
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over-ruling Reverence, eſpecially if the 
be ſuch as univerſal Uſe has -eſtablifh'd 
Eearners muſt at firſt be Believers, - 550 
their Maſter's Rules having been once made 
Axioms to them, tis no wonder they ſhould 
keep chat Dignity, and by the Authority 


they have once got, miſſead thoſe who 


think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if they 
8⁰ out of their way in 2 well beaten Trad, 


'F 28. I have copiouſly enough ſpoken of 
fic abuſe of Words in another place, and 


therefage 'ſhall upon this Reflection, that 


the Sciences axe full of them, warn "thoſe 
chat would conduct their Underſtandings 

t, not to take any Term howſoeyer 
authorized by the Language of the Schools, 


"to ſtand for any thing till they have an 


Idea of it. A Word may be of frequent 
Uſe and great Credit Bow ſeveral Authors, 
and be by them made uſe of, as if it ſtood for 
ſome real Being; but yet if he that reads 
catinot frame any diſtinct Idea of that Be- 
ing, it is certain to him a mere empty 
Sound without a Meaning, ard he Jearns 
no more by all that is ſaid pf it, or attribu- 
ted to ĩt, than if it were affirmed only of that 
bare Frapey Sound. They who would ad: 
yance in Knowledge, and nor deceive and 
ſwell themſelves w Lan little articulated 
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tal Rule, not to take Words for things, nor ld. 


ſuppoſe that Names in Books fignifie real 


Entities in Nature, till they can frame clear 


and diſtinct Ideas of thoſe Entities. It will 
not perhaps be allow'd if I ſhould ſet down, 
ſubſtantial Forms and ' intentional Species , 
as ſuch that may juſtly be ſuſpected to be 
of this kind of inſignificant Terms. But 
this Jam ſure, to one that can form no de- 
termined Ideas of what they ſtand for, they 
ſignifie nothing at all; and all that he 
thinks he knows about them, is to him ſo 
much Knowledge about nothing, and a- 
mounts at moſt but to a learned Ignorance. 


Tis not without all Reaſon ſuppoſed, that 


there are many ſuch empty Terms to be 
found in ſome learned Writers, to which 


they had Recourſe to etch out their Sy- 
ſtems where their Underſtandings could not 
furniſh them with Conceptions from things. 
But yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome Re- 
alities in Nature anſwering thoſe. and the 


like Words, have much perplex'd ſome, 


and quite miſled: others in the Study df 


Nature. That which in any Diſcourſe lg 
nifies, I know not what, ſhould be conſi- 
derd I know not when. Where Men have 


any Conceptions, they can, if they are ne- 
ver ſo abſtruſe or abſtracted, explain them, 
and the Terms they uſe for them. For our 


Conceptions being nothing but Ideas, which 
. 6 4 are 
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nas, 
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are all made up of ſimple ones. If they 
cannot give us the Ideas their Words ſtand 
for, tis plain they have none. To what 
purpoſe can it be to hunt after his Concep- 
tions, who has none, or none diſtin& ? 
He that knew not what he himſelf meant 


by a learned Term, cannot make us know 


any thing by his uſe of it, let us beat our 
Heads about it never ſo long. Whether 
we are able to comprehend all' the Opera- 
tions of Nature and the Manners of them, 
it matters nat to enquire ;z but this is cer- 


tain, that we can comprehend no more of 


them than we can diſtinctly conceive; and 
therefore toobſtrude Terms where we have 


nodiſtin& Conceptions, as if they did contain 


pr rather co ſomething, is but an Ar- 
tifice of learned Vanity, to cover a-Defe& 
in an Hypotheſis or our Underſtandings. 
Words are not made to conceal but to de- 


clare and ſhew . ; where they are b 


thoſe, who pretend to ct, otherwiſe us 


they conceal indeed ſomething; but that that 


they conceal is nothing but the Ignorance, 


Error, or Sophiſtry of the Talker, for there 


is, in truth, nothing elſe under them, 


Hauck ine. Jas That there is conſtant Succeſſion 
An 


flux of Ideas in our Minds, I have ob- 
ſeryd in the former part of this Eſſay, and 
eyery one may take notice of it in n 
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This I ſuppoſe may deſerve ſome part of Wandring. 
our Care in the Conduct of our Underſtand- 
ings; and I think voy be of great ad- 
vantage, if we can by uſe get that power 
over our Minds, as to be able to direct that 
train of Ideas, that ſo fince there will new 
ones perpetually come into our Thoughts | 
by a conſtant Succeſſion, we may be able 
by choice ſo to dire& them, that none may 
come in view, but ſuch as are pertinent to 
our preſent Enquiry, and in ſuch order as 
may be moſt uſeful to the diſcovery we are 
upon; or at leaſt, if ſome foreign and un- 
ſought Ideas will offer themſelves, that yet 
we might be able to reject them, and keep 
them from taking off our Minds from its 
reſent purſuit, and hinder them from run- 
away with our Thoughts quite from 
the Subje& in hand. This is not, I ſuſpect, 
ſo eaſy to be done as perhaps may be ima- 
ind; and yet, forought I — this may 
— if not the chief, yet one of the great 
Differences that carry ſome Men in their 
Reaſoning ſo far beyond others, where they 
ſeem to be naturally of equal parts. A 
proper and eſſectual Remedy for this wan- 
dering of Thoughts I would be glad to 
find. He that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, 
would do great Service to the ſtudious and 
contemplative part of Mankind, and per- 
haps help unthinking Men to become 
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Wading." thinking, I muſt acknowledge that hither: 
to have diſcover d no other way to keep 
our Thoughts cloſe to their Buſineſs, but 
the endeavouring as much as we can, and 

by frequent Attention and Application, get. 
on be habit of Attention and Application, 
He — will obſerve Children, will find, that 
even when they endeavour their uttermoſt, 
they cannot keep their Minds from ſtrag 
ling. The way to cure it, I am ſatisfy d, 
is not angry Chiding or Beating, for that 
preſently fills their Heads with all the Ideas 
that Fear, Dread, or Confuſion can offer 
to them. Io bring back gently their wan. 
dering Thoughts, y leading them into the 
Path, and going before them in the train 
they ſhould purſue, without any Rebuke, 
or ſo much as taking notice (where it can 
be avoided) of their roving, I ſuppoſe 
would ſooner reconcile and inure them to 
Attention than all thoſe rougher Methods 
which more diſtract their Thought, and 
hindring the Application they ud pro- 
= introduce a contrary Habit. nete! 
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— « 830. Diſtin&ion. g and Divi®an.an are Gf ] 
miſtake not the import of the Words) very 


different things q the one being the percep- 
tion of a difference that Nature has placd 


in things; the other our making 4. Dividon 
"ut there v yet none ʒ at Jeaſt,|1f 1 
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be permitted to conſider them in this Senſe, pm 
J think I may ſay of them, that one of 
them is the moſt neceſſary and conducive to 
true Knowledge that can be ; the other, 
when'too much made uſe of, ſerves only 
to puzzle and confound the Underſtanding. 
To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is 
in things, argues a quick and clear Sight, 
and this keeps the Underſtanding ſteady, 
and right in its way to Knowledge. But 
though it be uſeful to diſcern every varie- 
ty is to be found in Nature, yet ĩt is not 
convenient to conſider every Difference that 
is in things, and divide them into diſtinct 
Claſſes under every ſuch Difference. TEHis 
will run us, if. follow'd, into Particulars, 
os every individual has INT that 
ifferences it from another) and we ſhall be 
able to eſtabliſh no general Truths, or elſe 
at leaſt ſhall be apt to perplex the Mind a- 
bout them. The Collection of ſeveral 
things into ſeveral Claſſes, gives the Mind 
more general and larger Views; but we 
muſt take care to unite them only in that; 
and ſo far as they do agree, for ſo far they 
be united under the Conſideration. 
For Entity it ſelf, that comprehends all 
things, as general as it is, may afford us 
clear and rational Conceptions. If we 

would well weigh and keep in our Minds 

what it is we are confidering, that 1 


q 
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Dita Hin. beſt inſtruct us when we ſhould or ſhould 
not branch into farther Diſtinctions, which 
are to be taken only from a due Contempla- 
tion of things; to which there is nothing 
more oppoſite than the Art of Verbal Di- 
ſtinctions, made at pleaſure, in learned 
and arbritarily invented Terms to be ap- 
plied at a venture, without comprehending 
or conveying any diſtinct Notions, and ſo 
altogether fitted to artificial Talk, or emp. 
ty Noiſe in Diſpute, without any clearing 
of Difficulties, or advance in Knowledge. 
Whatſoever Subject we examine and would 
ger Knowledge in, we ſhould, I think; make 
as general and as large as it will bare; nor 
can there be any danger of this, 1f the Idea 
of it be ſettled and determined: For if 
that be ſo, we ſhall eaſily diſtinguiſh it 
from any other Idea, though comprehended 
under the ſame Name. For it is to fence 
againſt the intanglements of equivocal 
Words, and the great Art of Sophiſtry 
which lies in them, that Diſtinctions have 
been multiplied, and their Uſe thought ſq 
neceſlary, But had every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
a diſtinct known Name, there would be lit- 
tle need of theſe multiplied Scholaſtick 
Diſtinctions, though there would be never- 
theleſs as much need ſtill of the Minds 
obſerving the differences that are in things, 
and diſcriminating them thereby one from 
FO N | another. 
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to Knowledge, to hunt after, and fill the 
Head with abundance of Artificial and Scho- 
laſtick Diſtinctions, wherewith learned 
Mens Writing are often filłd; and we 
ſometimes find what they treat of ſo divi- 
ded and ſubdivided, that the Mind of the 
moſt attentive Reader loſes the ſight of it, 
as it is more than probable the Writer him- 
Af did ; for in things crumbl d into 

tis in vain to affect or pretend Order, or 
expect Clearneſs. To avoid Confuſion by 
too few or too many Diviſions, is a | 
ſeill in Thinking as well as Writing, which 
is but the Copying our Thoughts; but 
what are the Boundaries of the Mean be- 
tween the two vitious Exceſſes on both 
Hands, I think is hard to ſet down in 
words: Clear and diſtin& Ideas is all that 
| yet know able to regulate it. But as to 
Verbal Diſt inctions receiv d and apply'd to 
common Terms, 7. e. Equivocal Words, 
they are more properly, I think, the Buſi- 
neſs of Criticiſms and Dictionaries than of 
real Knowledge and Philoſophy, ſince they, 
for the moſt part, explain the meani 

Words, and give us their ſeveral Significa- 
tions. The dexterous 8 of 
Terms, and being able to fend and prove 
with them, I know has and does paſs in 
the World for a great part of * 3 
Wt ut 


another. Tis not therefore the right way Diſtiaifives; 
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Daura, hut it is Learning diſtin& from Knowledge, 


for Knowledge conſiſts only in perceiving 
the Habitudes and Relations of Ideas one 
to another, which is done without Words; 
the intervention of a Sound helps nothing 
to it. And hence we ſee that there is leaſt 
uſe of Diſtinctions where there is moſt 
Knowledge; I mean in Mathematicks, where 
Men have determin'd Ideas with known 
Names to them; and ſo there being no 
room for Equivocations, there is no need 
of Diſt inctions. In arguing, the Opponent 
uſes as comprehenſive and equivocal Terms 
as he can, to involve his Adverſary in the 
Doubtfulneſs of his Expreſſions: This is ex- 
and therefore the Anſwerer on his 
fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſhas much 
as he can, and thinks he can never do it too 
much; nor can he indeed in that way where- 
in Victory may be had without Truth and 
without Knowledge. This ſeems to me to 
be the Art of Diſputing. , Uſe: your words 
as captiouſly as you can in your arguing on 
one fide, and apply Diſtinctions as much as 
you can on the other {ide , to every Term, 
to nonplus your Opponent; ſo that in this 
ſort of Scholarſhip, there being no Bounds 
ſet to diſtinguiſhing, ſome Men have 
thought all Acuteneſs to have lain in it; and 
therefore in all they have read or thought 
on, their great Buſineſs has been to amuſe 
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themſelves with Diſtinctions, and multi-DiſtinSianes 
ply to themſelves Diviſions, at leaſt, more | 
than the nature of the thing required. + | 
There ſeems to me, as I ſaid, to be no os 
ther Rule for this, but a due and right 
Conſideration bf things as they are in them- 
ſelves. He that has ſettld in his Mind de- | 
termin d Ideas with Names aftixed to then, 
will be able both to diſcern their differences 
one from another, which is really diſtin- 
euiſhing ; and where the penury of Words 
affords not Terms anſwering every diſtinct 
dea, will be able. to apply proper diſtin- 
zuiſning Terms to the Comprehenſive and 
Equivocal Names he is ford to make uſe 
of. This is all the need I know of diſtin- 
zuiſhing Terms ; and in fuch Verbal Di- 
ſtinctions, each Term of the Diſtinction 
joyn'd to that whoſe ſignification it diſtin- 
guiſhes, is but a new diſtinct Name for a 
diſtinct Idea. Where they are fo, and Men 
have clear and diſtinct Conceptions that an- 
[wer their Verbal Diſtinctions, they are 
right, and are pertinent as far as they ſerve | 
to clear any thing in the Subject under Con- | 
ideration. And this is that which ſeems | 
to me the proper and only meaſure of Di- 
ſtinct ions and Diviſions ;-which he that | 
will condu& his Underſtanding right, muſt 
not look for in the Acuteneſs of Invention, 
nor the Authority of Writers, but _ 
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4 only in the Conſideration of thing 
themſelves whether they are led into it by 
their own Meditations, or the information 
= eſs to jumble things 
a to et 
a 2 be found any likeneſs, is 6 
fault in the Underſtanding on "why * 
fide, which will not fail to miſlead it, and 
by thus lumping of things, hinder the 
| Mind from diſtinct and accurate Concep 
tions of them, 


man, $31. To which let me tiers ddd mathe 
1 at leaſt in Name, and 
the Mind upon the Suggeſtion 
rg — —. otion, run immediately after 
— to make it the clearer to it = 
which, * it may be a good wa 
4 in laining our Thoug 5 to 
— ie is by no means a right Me- 
thod to ſettle true Notions of any thing in 
our ſelves, becauſe Similies always fail in 
ſome part, and come ſhort of that exad- 
neſs which our Conceptions ſhould have to 
things, af we would think aright. Thus 
indeed makes Men plauſible Talkers; for 
thoſe are always moſt acceptable in Diſ- 
courſe who have the way to let in the 
Thoughts into other Mens Minds with the 
Fin —. Eaſe and Facility, whether thoſe 
—_— are well formed and ——_ 


the UxbERSTAN DIB. 


hir 


It by de inſtructed but at an eaſy rate. They 
ation WF ho in their Diſcourſe ſtrike the Phanſie 
the, and take the Hearers Conceptions along 
; 5 ' with them as faſt as their words flow, are 
1 the applauded Talkers, and 5 for the only 
an Men of clear Thoughts. Nothing contri- 
th butes ſo much to this as Similies, whereby 
Men think they themſelves underſtand bet- 
nor ter, becauſe they are the better underſtood. 
But it is one thing to think right, and an- 
the other thing to know the right way to lay 


our Thoughts before others with advantage 
and clearneſs, be they right or wrong. 
Well choſen Similies, Metaphors and Alle- 
partes, with Method and Order, do this the 

of any thing , - becauſe being taken 
from Objects already known, and familiar 
to the Underſtanding, they are conceiv'd 
as faſt as ſpoken ; and the Correſpondence 


to explain and elucidate is thought to be 
underſtood too. Thus Phanſie paſſes for 
Knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid is mi- 
ſtaken for ſolid. I ſay not this to decry 
Metaphor, or with deſign to take away that 


not with Rhetoricians and Orators , but 
with Philoſophers and lovers of Truth to 
whom I would beg leave to give this one 


Rule whereby to trie whether, in the Ap- 
FT . H plication 


with things, matters not; few Men care to Simitles; 


7 


being concluded, the thing they are brought ' 


Ornament of Speech; my buſineſs here is 
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an, plication. of cheir Thoughts to am thing 


for the improyement of their Knowledge, 
they do in truth cmprehend the Matter 
before them really ſuch as it is in it fell. 
The way to diſcover this is to obſerve, whe- 
ther in the laying it before themſelves or 
others, they make uſe only of borrowed 
88 and Ideas foreign to the 
ing which are apply d to it by way of Ac- 
commodation, as bearing ſome Proportion 
or ĩmagin d Likeneſs to the Subject under 
Conſideration. Figur d and Metaphorical 
Expreſſions do well to illuſtrate more ab- 
ſtruſe and unfamiliar Ideas which the Mind 
is not yet throughly accuſtom d to; but 
then they muſt be made uſe of to illuſtrate 
Ideas that we already have, not to paint 
to us thoſe which we yet have not. Such 
borrow'd and alluſive Ideas may follow real 
and ſolid Truth, to ſet it off when found, 
but muſt by no means be ſet in its place, 
and taken for it. If all our ſearch has yet 
reach d no farther than Simile and Meta- 
phor, we may allure our ſelves we rather 
phanſy than know, and are not yet pene- 
trated into the inſide and reality of the 
thing be it what it will, but content our 
ſelves with what our Imaginations, not 
Things themſelves, furniſh us with. 


m9 E 141 ol 


Ogres 
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anding, there is nothing of more mo. 
ment that to know when and where, and 


is nothing harder. "Tis very eaſily ſaid, 
and no body queſtions it, That giving and 


witholding our Aſſent, and the Degrees of 


it, ſhould be regulated by the Evidence 
which things carry with them; and yet we 


fee Men are not the better for this Rule; 


ſome firmly imbrace Doctrines upon flight 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome 


how far to give Aſſent, and pollibly there 


59 
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contrary to appearance. Some admit of 


Certainty, and are not to be mov d in what 
they hold: Others waver in every thing, 
and there want not thoſe that reject all as 
uncertain. What then ſhall a Novice, ati 
Enquirer, a Stranger do in the Caſe? 1 
anſwer, uſe his Eyes. There is a Correſpon- 
dence in things, and Agreement atid Dif: 
1 in Ideas, diſcernable in very dif. 
erent Degrees, and there are Eyes in Men 
to ſee them if they pleaſe, only their Eyes 
may be dimn'd or dazI'd, and the difcern- 
ing Sight in them impair'd or loſt. Intereſt 
and Paſſion dazels, the Cuſtom of Arguing 
on any ſide, even againſt our Perſuaſions 
dimns the Underſtanding, and makes it by 
degrees loſe the faculty of diſcerning [ix 


ly between Truth and Falſhood, and ſo o 


H 2 adherin 


| 
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adhering to the right fide. Tis not ſafe 
to play with Error, and dreſs it up to our 
ſelves or others in the ſhape of Truth. The 
Mind by degrees loſes its natural Reliſh of 
real ſolid Truth, is reconciled inſenſibly to 
any thing that can but be dreſs'd up into 
any faint appearance of it; and if the 
Phanſie be -allow'd the place of Judgment 
at firſt in ſport, it afterwards comes by uſe 
to uſurp it, and what is recommended by 
this Flatterer (that ſtudies but to pleaſe): is 
receiv d for good. There are ſo many ways 
of Fallacy, fuch Arts of giving Colours, Ap- 
pearances and Reſemblances by this Court- 
dreſſer, the Phanſie, that he who is not wa- 
ry to admit nothing but Truth it felf, very 
careful not to make his Mind ſubſervient 
to any thing elſe, cannot but be caught. He 
that has a Mind to believe has half aſſented 
already; and he that by often arguing a- 
gainſt his own Senſe, impoſes Falſhoods on 
others, 1s not far from believing himſelf. 
This takes away the great diſtance there is 
betwixt Truthand Falſhoodz nibrings them 
almoſt together, and makes it no great odds 
in things that approach ſo near, which you 
take ; and when things are brought to that 
paſs, Paſſion or Intereſt, Oc. eaſily, and 
without being perceiv d, determine which 
ſhall be the right. | 


F 33. I have 


- 
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90 33. 1 * ſaid ab that we eines 
keep a perfect indifferency for all Opinions, 
not with any of them true, or try to make 
them appear ſo ; but being indifferent, re- 
ceive and imbrace them according as Evi- 
dence, and that alone gives the atteſtation 
of Truth. They that do thus, i. e. keep 
their Minds indifferent to Opinions, to be 
determin d only by Evidence, will always 
find the Underſtanding has perception e- 
nougli to diſtinguiſh between Evidence or 
no Evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; 
and if they neither give nor refuſe their 
Aſſent but by that Meaſure, they will be 
— in the Opinions they have. Which be- 
perhaps but few, this Caution will 
live alſo this good in it, that it will put 
them upon Conſidering, and teach them the 
neceſſity of Examining more than they do; 
| without which the Mind is but a receptacle 
If of Inconſiſtencies, not the Store-Houſe of 
8 Truths. They that do not keep up this 
TR Indifferency in themſelves for all but Truth, 
ds not ſuppos d, but evidenc'd in themſelves, 
Mt put colour d Spectacles before their E 1 
at and look on things through falſe Gla 
ad and then think themſelves excusd in fol- 
ch lowing the falſe Appearances, which they 
= themſelves put upon them. I do not ex- 
pect that by this way the Aſſent ſhould in 


ve H 3 every 
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ne every one be proportion d to the Grounds 
aud. Cleargeſs, wherewih every Truth is 
capable to he made qui, or that Men ſhould 
ub kept from Error: That is more 
humane Nature can by any means be 
adyanc d to; Jaim at no ſueh unattainable 
Privilege; 3 Jam only ſpeak i of what 
ſhould ; > weuld-deal fairly with WM in 
ir Own Minds, and make à right uſe of ig! 
air Faculties in the purſuit of Truth; neſ 
We fail them a great deal more than they Lu 
fail us. is, Miſmanagement more than A te 
want of Abilities that Men have reafon to ik 
complain, / of, and which they actually do pol 
1 of in thoſe that differ from 1 vid 
He that by an Indifferency for all but I thi 
Erwhy, ſuffers not his Aſſent 10 go faſter: WY to" 
Evidence, nor beyond it, will and 
5 to examinę, and examine . 1s of 
ſtead. of. preſuming, and: no. body wilb be Clo 
at a loſs or in danger for want of imbrac- dhe 
| thoſe Truths Which are neceſſary in his, Phe 
Station, and, Circumſtances. In any other toe 
way but this all che World are born ta opp 
Orthodoxy „ they imbibe at firſt the al- the 
fow'd Opinions of their Country and Par- An. 
ty, and ſo never queſtioning: their Truth, of! 
nt one of an hundred ever examins, They mu 
| 0 applauded for preſuming they are in ſeſs 
right, He that conſiders, is a Foe to (W 
bee hecauſe N he may dæviate I tha 


from 
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from .me of the receiv d Doctr ines there. hf 


And thus Men without any Induſtry or Ac- 
quiſttion of their oi, inherit loca Truths 
(reit s not ie ſame every where) and 
are inur'd to Aﬀent without Evidence; This 
inſſuenees farther thai is thouglitʒ for what 
one of un hundred of the zealbus Bigots 
in A Parties, ever examin d the Tenets he 
is! {6 fkiff in, or ever thought it Kis Buſi- 
neſs or Duty ſo tb d6? It is fuſpected of 
Luke warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, and 
1 tendeney to Apoſtaty' to ge abdut it. And 
iA Man can bring his Mind once to he 
roſttive and fierce! for Poftrions, whoſe! E- 
vidence he has" never once examin'd;; and 
that in Matters of greateſt Concernment 
to hic what ſhall keep him from this ſhore 
and eaſie way of being in tlie right im caſes 
of 16 moment? Tus we are taught to 
Goth gur Minds as we do our Bodies after 
the Fifffon in vogue, and tis aceounted 
Phantaſticalneſs, or ſomething worſt not 
to db fo. This Cuſtom (which who'dares 

oppoſe) makes the ſhort-ſighted Bigors| and 

the warier Scepticks, as far as it prevails; 

And thoſe that break from it are in danger 

of Herefy ; for taking the whole World, how 

much of it doth Truth and Orthodoxy poſ- 
ſeſs together? Though tis by the laſt alone 
(which Has the good luck tobe every where) 

that Error and Hereſy are judg d of; for 

* H4 Argument 
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| hairs Argument and Evidence ſignify nothing in 


the caſe, and excuſe no where, but are ſure 
to be born down in all Societies by the in- 
fallible Orthodoxy of the place. Whether 
this be the way to Truth and right Aſſent, 
let the Opinions that take place and pre- 
ſeribe in the ſeveral hahitable parts of the 
Earth, declare. I never ſaw any reaſon 
yet why Truth might not be truſted to its 
own Evidence : I am lure if that be not 
able to ſupport it, there is no Fence againſt 
Error, and then Truth and Falſhood are 
but Names that ſtand for the ſame things 
Evidence thereforę is that by which alone 
every Man is (and ſhould be) taught to re- 
gulate his Aſſent, who is then and then 
only in the right way when he follows it, 
Men deficient in Knowledge are uſually 
in one of theſe three States, either wholly 
ignorant, or as doubting of ſome Propoſi- 
1 they have either imbrac d formerly, or 
preſent are inclin'd to: Or laſtly, they 
— ph Aſſurance hold and profeſs without 
ever having examin d, and being conyinc'd 
by well grounded Arguments. | 
The firſt of theſe are inthe beſt ſtate of 
the three,” by having their Minds yet in 
their perfect Freedom and Indifferency, the 
likelicr to purſue Truth the better, ha- 


ving no Plaſs yet clapd on to millead them, 
934. For 


tw 
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for Truth is nearer to it, than Opinion witl 
ungrounded Inclination, which is the great 
ſource of Error ; and they are more in dan- 
ger to go out of the way, who are march- 
ing under the Conduct of a, Guide, that 
tis an hundred to one will miſlead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and 
is like lier to be prevaild on to enquire af- 
ter the right way. The laſt of the three 
Sorts. are in the; worſt Condition of all ; 
for if a Man can he perſuaded and fully 
aſſur d of any thing for a Truth, without 
having examin d what. is there that he may 
not imbrace for Truth; and if he has 2100 
himſelf up to believe a Lye, what, meh 
is there left to recover one ho can be aſ- 
ſurd without examining. To the other 
two this I crave, leave to ſay, That as he 
that is Ignorant is in the beſt, State of the 
two, ſo he ſhould purſue Truth in a Me- 
thod ſuitable to that State, i. e, by enquir- 
ing directly into the Nature of the thing it 
ſelf, without minding the Opinions of o- 
thers, or troubling himſelf with their Que- 
ſtions or Diſputes about it, but to ſee what 
he himſelf can, fincerely ſearching after 
Truth, find out. He that proceeds upon 
others Principles in his Enquiry into any 
pclences, though he be reſolv d to Fane 

- them 


j 


F 34. For Ignorance with an ee ee 


| 
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tadifferency. them and judge of them freely, does yet 

| omen Rate dir ow "Aiar' fide, and poſt 
Mimſelf in in a Prey wie he will net quit 
til Re be beaten out; by which the Mind 
is mſenfibly” efigag'd —— what defence 
ix can, and ſo is una wares t ĩaſs d. I do not 

fe hut a Mar ſhould embrace ſome Opini- 
When he Has examin'd, ee he examins 
no + nh But tlie ſureſt and ſafeſt 
Eg: no Opinion at all till he has 
ce without any the leaf 


Fer Opinions or Syſtems of other 
N about it. For Example, were it my 
Randes -underſtand/Phylick, would! not 
{fer 3 wear wy oy to confulf Na- 

G her" 2 ande infbrm my ſelf in the 
Diſtaſts and 1 

the Principles of the Dogmatiſts, 


Modilts bf Chyniſts engage in al the 
Hiſputes N eirket of choſe Syſtems; 
pofei true, till F. HAVe try d what 


_ all füp 
—.— 140 to beat me ot of it. Ot, aſs 


that Fyppocratys,: or any other Book; 
\faltibly contains tHe whole Ar of Phy- 
ſick, wija nt the dire® Wh be rs ſtudy, 


read and 'confider- that weigh and 
compare the parts of it tö-fitd the Truth, 


rather than efpouſe the Dactrines of any 
Farty; wh, tho"they acknowledge his Au- 
rhority, have already interpreted and * 

dfreyn alt his Texr to their o.] Senſe wy 
c 
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the Tincture whereof when I have imbib d, maigereng; 
am more in danger to miſunderſtand his 


true meaning, than if 1 had come to him 
with a. Mind unprepoſſeſs d by Doctors and 
Commentators of my Se&, whoſe Neaſon- 
ings, Interpretation and | 
have been us d to, will of courſe : make all 
chime that way, aud make another, and 
perhaps the genuine Meaning of che. Au- 
thor ſeem harſh,” ſtaind and uncouth to me. 
For Words having naturally nose of their 
chat he is us d to put upon them, Whatever 
be the Senſe of him that uſes them. This, 
think, is-viſidly {64 and if it Be, he that 
begins to have any doubt of any of hi 


Tenets, which he recety'd' without /Fxami- 


ration ought; as much as he tan;' to- pit 
himſelf -wholly into this ſtate of Tgnoran 
in reference to that-Queſtion, / 
ing wholly by all his former Notions, and 
the Opinions of others, examine, with' a 
perfect Indifferency, the Queſtion in its 
Source, without any inelination eee 
ide,” or any regard to his or others unexa- 
mined Opinions. This I own 36 no cafi 
thing to do, but I am not enquiring tlie ea 

way to Opinion, but the right way to Truth; 
which they muſt follow who will dealfairly 
with their own Underſtandings' and their 
own Souls. | F | 27 99 eren 


Which F- | 


throw - 


* 
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will alſo enable them to ſtate the Queſtion 
right, which they ar: in doubt about, with. 
out which they can never come to a fair 
an of „ e e 


98 36. "Anather: Fruit from this. Indiffes 
ency, and the conſidering things in- them- 
ſelves, abſtra& from our own Opinions and 
other Mens Notions, and Diſcourſes on 
them, will; be that each Man will purſue 
his Thoughts in that Method which will 
be moſt agreeable to the Nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenſion of What it 
ſuggeſts to him; in-which he ought to pro- 
cced with Regular and Conſtancy, until 
he come to à well- grounded Reſolution 
wherein he may acquieſce. If it be object 
ed that this will require every Man to be 
Scholar, and quit all his otlier — 
and betake himſelf wholly to ſtudy, | 
anſwer, I propoſe no more to any one than 
he has time for. Some Mens ſtate and 
condition requires no great extent of Know 
ledge ; the neceſſary Proviſion for Life 
ſwallows the greateſt part of their Time. 
But one Man's want of Leiſure is no excuſe 
for the Oſcitancy and Ignorance of thoſe 
who have time to ſpare; and every one has 
n to get as much Knowledge as is re- 

quir d 


the UNDERSTANDING. 


uir d and expect 
* not that, is in love with Ignorance, © * 
and is accou ntable for i it. 


937. The variety of — in "Men Preſungeds 


Minds is as great as of thoſe in their Bodies; 
ſome are Epidemick, few ſcape them, an 
every one too, if he would look into him- 


ſelf, would find ſome Defect of his parti- 


cular Genius. There is ſcarce any one with- 
out ſome Idioſyncraſy that he ſuffers by. 
This Man preſumes upon his Parts, that 


they will not fail him at time of need, and 


ſo thinks it ſuperfluous Labour to make a- 
ny Proviſion! before hand. His Under- 
ſtanding is to him like Fortimatuss Purſe, 

which 1s always to furniſh him 8 —— 
eyer putting any thing into it before hand; 

and fo he firs {till ſatisfy d, without endea- 
vouring to ſtore his Underſtanding with 
Knowledge. *'Tis the Spontaneous Product 
of the Conntry, and what need of Labour 
in Tillage > Such Men may ſpread their 


native Riches before the ignorant; but they 


were beſt not come to ſtreſs and trial with 
the Skilful. We are born ignorant of every 
thing. The Superficies of things that ſur- 
round them, make impreſſions on the Ne- 
pligent, but no body penetrates into the in- 


ſide without Labour, Attention and Indu- 


ſtry. Stones and Timber grow of them- 
i ſelves, 


ed of him, and he that _ 
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rale ſeldes, but yet there is no uniform Pile 


without us. | 


with try and Convenience to lodge 


in without Toil and Pains. God has made 


the intellectual World Harmonious and 


- - Beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our Heads all at once, we muſt bring 


it home Peice- meal, and there ſet it up by 
our own Induſtry, or elſe we ſhall have no- 
thing: but Darkneſs and a Chaos within, 
whatever Order and Light there be in things 


Deal ß 3. On the other fide there are othen 


. 


that depreſs their own Minds, deſpond at 
the firſt Difficulty, and conclude that the 
getting an inſight in any of the Sciences 
or making ary progreſs in Knowledge far. 
ther then ſerves their ordinary Bufineſs, 5 
above their Capacities, Theſe fit ſtill, be. 
cauſe they think' they have not Legs to go 
as the others I laſt mention'd do, . becaul: 
they think they have Wings to fly, and can 
ſoar on high when they pleaſe. To theſe 
latter one may for anſwer apply the Pro- 
verb, Uſe Legs and have Legs. No body 
knows what ſtrength of Parts he has till 
he has tried them. And of the Under 
ſtanding one may moſt truly ſay, that it 
Force is greater generally than it thinks, 
till it is put to it. Yireſq; acquirit eunds. 


And 
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pile And therefore the proper Remedy here Deb. 


dee 157 E. to wotk, and Apply 


nad hts vigorouſly to the Buſineſs 
wy K 1 in = ſtruggles. of 7 8 Mind 
one as in thoſe of War, Dum Pe. ſe vincere 
ring Wl vice; A perſuaſion that we {hall QVercome | 
phy any ifficulties that we meet WI. in the | 
> no- Sciences, ſeldom fails to carry us 1 HL 
thin, MW them. No body, knows the ſtrength 1 55 
ings MY his Mind, and the force of ſteady and re- | 
gular Application till he has tried. This. | 
| is certain, he that ſets out upon weak Legs, 
hers will not only go farther, but grow ſtranger 
d n wo than one who with a vigorous Confli. 
the tution and firm Lambs, only firs ſtill. | 
neces Something, of kin to this Men may ob- | 
» far. ſerve in themſelves when the Mind frights | 
oo Nit ſelf (as i lt often does) with any thing re- | 
\ be fecked on in groſs, and tranſiently yiew'd | 
0 90 confuſedly and at a diſtance. .. Things thus | 
cauſe MW offer d to the Mind, carry the er of no- | 
1 can ching but Difficulty in 4 — „ and are 
theſe i thought to be wrapt up in impenetrable | 
Pro-: Obſcurity. But the truth is, theſe are no- | 
body ching 5 Spectres that the Underſtanding | 
: till railes to it {elf to flatter its own Lazineſs. 
nder: It {ces nothing diſtinctly in things remote, 
it its and in a huddle, and therefore concludes 
links, too faintly, chat there is nothing more 
14. clear to be diſcover'd i in them. is but to 
proach nearer, and that Miſt of our own 
And raiſing 
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them, will remove; 
and thoſe that in that Miſt appear d hideous 
Giants not to be grappeld with, will be 
found to be of the ordinary and natural 
Size and Shape. Things that in a remote 
= e 9 ſeem very obſcure, muſt 
e approach d by gentle and regular Steps; 
and nt is moſt Able, rg and rr od, 
in them firſt conſidered. Reduce them into 
their diſtin& Parts; and then in their due 
Order bring all that ſhould be known con- 
cerning every one of thoſe Parts, into plain 
and ſimple Queſtions; and then what was 
thought obſcure, perplex d, and too hard 
for our weak Parts, will lay it ſelf open to 
the Underſtanding in a fair view, and let 
the Mind into that which before it was 
aw'd with, and kept at a diſtance from, as 
wholly myſterious. I appeal to my Rea- 
der's Experience, whether this has never 
happen d to him, eſpecially when buſy on 
one thing, he has occaſionally reflected on 
another. 
thus been ſcard with a ſudden opinion of 
mighty Difficulties, which yet have vaniſh- 
ed, when he has ſeriouſly àud methodically 


apply'd himſelf to the Conlideration of this 


ſeeming terrible Subject; and there has 


been no other Matter of Aſtoniſhment left, 


but that he amus'd himſelf with ſo diſcou- 
raging a proſpect of his own raiſing 1 4 
| | | \ Mat- 


I aſk him whether he has never 
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a matter which in the handling was found Defoe 


to have nothing in it more ſtrange nor in- 
tricate than ſeveral other things which he 
had long ſince, and with eaſe maſter d. This 
Experience ſhould teach us how to deal with 
ſuch Bugbears another time, which ſhould 
rather ſerve to excite our Vigor than ener- 
vate.our Induſtry. 'The ſureſt way for a 
Learner in this as in all other Caſes, is not 
to advance by Jumps and large Strides ; let 
that which he ſets himſelf to Jearn next, 
be indeed the next, 7. e. as nearly conjoyn'd 
with what he knows already as is poſſible; 
let it be diſtin& but not remote from it : 
Let it be new and what he did not know 
before , that the Underſtanding may ad- 
vance; but let it be as little at once as may 
be, that its advances may be clear and ſure. 
All the Ground that it gets this way it will 
hold. This diſtinct gradual growth in 
Knowledge is firm and ſure, it carrys its 
own Light with it in every ſtep of its Pro- 
greſſion in an eaſie and orderly train, than 
which there is nothing of more uſe to the 
Underſtanding. And though this perhaps 
may ſeem a very flow and lingering way to 
Knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, 
that whoever will try it in himſelf, or any 
one he will teach, ſhall find the advances 
greater in this Method, than they would in 
the ſame ſpace of time 10 been in any other 
he 
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he could have taken. The greateſt part of 
true Knowledge lies in a diſtin& perception 
of things in themſelves diſtin. And ſome 
Men give more clear Light and Knowledge 
by the bare diſtinct ſtating of a Queſtion, 
x thn others by talking of it in groſs whole 
Hours together. In this, they who ſo ſtate 
a Queſtion, do no more but ſeparate and 
diſintangle the parts of it one from another, 
and lay them, when ſo difintangled, in their 
due order. This often, without any more 
ado, reſolves the Doubt, and ſhews the 
Mind where the Truth lies. The Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas in que- 
ſion, when they are once ſeparated and di- 
ſtinctly conſider d, is, in many Caſes, pre- 
ſently perceiv d, and thereby clear and laſt- 
ing Knowledge gain d; whereas things in 
groſs taken up together, and ſo lying toge- 
ther in confuſion, can produce in the Mind 
but a confus d, which in effect is no, Know- 


ledge; or at leaſt when it comes to be ex- 


amin'd and made uſe of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the li- 
berty to repeat here again what I have ſaid 
elſewhere, that in learning any thing, as 
little ſhould be propos d to the Mind at once 
as is poſſible; and that being underſtond 
and fully maſter d, to proceed to the next 


adjoyning. part yet unknown, ſimple, un- 


ter 


5 
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perplex'd Propoſition belonging to the mat- 
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ter in hand, and tending to the clearing Te. 
what 1s principally deſigu d. 


F 38. is of great uſe to the Analog. 
Mind in many Caſes, eſpecially in natural 
Philoſophy, and that part of it“ chiefly 
which conſiſts in happy and ſucceſsful Ex- 
periments. But here we muſt take care 
that we keep our ſelves within that where - 
in the Analogy conſiſts. For Example 
the acid Oyl of Vitriol is found to be good | 
in ſuch as caſe, therefore the Spirit of Ni- 
ter or Vinegar may be us d in the like caſe. 
If the good Effect of it be owing wholly to 
the Acidity of it, the trial may be juſtitied ; 
but if there be ſomething elſe belides the 
Acidity in the Oil of Vicriol, which pro- 
duces the good we deſire in the caſe, we 
miſtake that for Analogy, which is not, and 
ſuffer our Underſtanding to be miſguided 
by a wrong ſuppoſition of Analogy where 

iS NONE, 


939. Though I haye in the Second Book Helin. 
of my Eſſay concerning Humane Under- 
ſtanding, treated of the Aſſocjation of Ide- 

83 yet having done it there Hiſtorically, 

as giving a view of the Underſtanding in 

this as well as its ſeveral other ways of 0- 

perating, rather than deſigning there to in- 

quire into err gught to * 
2 DP 
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Aeli, plied to it. It will, under this latter Con- 


ſideration, afford other matter of thought 
to thoſe who have a mind to inſtruct them- 
ſelves thoroughly in the right way of con- 
ducting their Underſtandings ; and that 
the rather, becauſe this, if I mille not, 
is as frequent a cauſe of a Miſtake and Er- 
or in us, as perhaps any thing elſe that can 
be named; and is a Diſeaſe of the Mind 
as hard to be cur d as any ; it being a very 
hard thing to convince any one that things 
are not ſo, and naturally ſo as they con- 
ſtantly appear to him. 

By this one eaſie and unheeded de- 
riage of the Underſtanding, ſandy and 
looſe Foundations become infallible Prin- 
ciples, and will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
touch d or queſtion d: Such unnatural Con- 
nections become by Cuſtom as natural to 
the Mind, as Sun and Light. Fire and 
Warmtli go together, and fo ſeem to carr 
with them as natural an Evidence as Selt- 
evident Truths' themſelves. And where 
then {hall one with hopes of ſucceſs begin 
the Cures? Many Men firmly imbrace 
Falſhood for Truth ; not only becauſe they 
never thought otherwiſe, but alſo becauſe 
thus blinded as they have been from the be- 
ginning, they never could think otherwiſe; 
at leaſt without a vigor of Mind able to con- 


teſt the Empire of Hab ut, and look into 
its 
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its own Principles; a freedom which few Affeiatin-+ 


Men have the Notion of in themſelves, and 
fewer are allow d the practiſe of by others; 
it being the great Art and Buſineſs of the 
Teachers and Guides in moſt Sects, to ſup- 
preſs, as much as they can, this fundamen- 
tal Duty which every Man owes himſelf, 
and is the firſt ſteady Step towards Right 
and Truth in the whole train of his Acti- 
ons and Opinions. This would give one 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſuch Teachers are 
conſcious to themſelves of the Falſhood or 
Weakneſs of the Tenets they profeſs, ſince 
they will not ſuffer the Grounds whereon 
they are built to be examin'd ; when as 
thoſe who ſeek Truth only, and defire to 
own and propagate nothing elſe, freely ex- 
poſe their Principles to the teſt, are pleas d 
to have them examin'd, give Men leave to 
reject them if they can; and if there be 
any thing weak and unſound in them, are 
willing to have it detected, that they them- 
ſelves, as well as others, may not lay any 
ſtreſs upon any receiv d Propoſition beyond 
what the Evidence of its Truth will war- 
rant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great Fault among 
all ſorts of People of principling their Chil- 
dren and Scholars; which at laſt, when 
look d into, amounts to no more, but mak- 

ing them imbibe their Teacher's Notions 
| I 3 and 
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Aim and Tehets, by an implicit Faith, and firm- 


ly to adhere to them whether true or falſe, 
What Colours may be given to this, or of 
what uſe it may be when practis d upon the 
Vulgar, deſtin'd to Labour, and given up 
to the Service of their Bellies, I will not 
here enquire. But as to the ingenuous part 
of Manki 
Leiſure, and Letters, and Enquiry after 
Truth ; I can fee no other right way of 
Principling them , but to take heed, as 
much as may be, that in their tender Years 
Ideas, that have no natural Coheſion come 
not to be united in their Heads, and that 
this Rule be often inculcated to them to be 
their Guide in the whole Courſe of their 
Lives and Studies, (viz. ) that they never 
fuffer any Ideas to be joyn'd in-their Un- 
derſtandings, in any other or ſtronger Com- 
bination than what their own Nature' and 
Correſpondence give them ; and that they 
often examine ' thoſe that they 
together in their Minds, whether this Aſ- 
fociation of Ideas be from the viſible A- 
greement that is in the Ideas themſelves, or 
from the habirual and prevailing Cuſtom of 
the Mind joyning them thus together in 
Thinking. | 
This is for Caution againſt this Evil, be- 


fore it be thoroughly riveted by Cuſtom in 
the Underſtanding z but he that would 


cure 


whoſe Condition allows them 


find link'd 
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cure it when Habit has eſtabliſh'd it, muſt aſociation 


nicely obſerve the very quick, and almoſt 
imperceptible Motions of the Mind in its 
habitual Actions. What I have ſaid in an- 
other place about the change of the Ideas 
of Senſe into thoſe of Judgment, may be. 
proof of this. Let any one not ſkilld in 
Painting, be told when he ſees Bottles and 
Tobacco- pipes, and other things ſo Painted, 
as they are in ſome places ſnewn, that he 
does not ſee Protuberancies, and you will 
not convince him but by the touch: He 
will not believe that by an inſtantaneous 
Legerdemain of his own Thoughts, one Idea 
is ſubſtituted for the other. How frequent 
inſtances may one meet with of this in the 
Arguings of the Learned, who not ſeldom 
in two Ideas that they have been accuſtomd 
to join in their Minds, ſubſtitute one for . 

the other; and, I am apt to think, atten 
without perceiving it themſelves. This, 
whilſt theyare under the deceit of it, makes 
them uncapable of Conviction, and they 
applaud themſelves as zealous Champions 
for Truth, when indeed they are contends 
ing for Error. And the Confuſion of two 
different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Con» 
ne&ion of them in their Minds bach made 
to them, almoſt one, fills their Head with 
falſe. Views, and their Wala with 


falſe Conſequences. 
14 F 40. Right 
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Fllacies. 940 Right Underſtanding conſiſts in 


the diſcovery and adherence to Truth, and 
that in the perception of the viſible or pro- 
bable Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
as they are affirm'd and deny'd one of an- 
other. From whence it is evident, that 


the right Uſe and Conduct of the Under- 


ſtanding, whoſe Buſineſs is purely Truth 


and nothing elſe, is, that the Mind ſhould 
be kept in a perfect Indifferency, not in- 
clining to either ſide, any farther than E- 
vidence ſett les it by — or the o- 
ver- balance of Probability gives it the turn 
of Aſſent and Belief ; but yet it is very 
hard to meet with any Diſcourſe wherein 


one may not perceive the Author not only 


maintain (for that is reaſonable and fit) but 


inclin d and biaſsd to one ſide of the 
Queſtion, with marks of a deſire that 


That ſhould be true. If it be aſked me, 
how Authors who have ſuch a Biaſs and 


lean to it may be diſcover d. I anſwer, by 


obſerving how/ in their 2 or Ar- 


guings they are often led by their Inclina- 
tions to change the Ideas of the Queſtzon, 
either by paler the Terms, or by ad- 
ding and joining others to them, bu 

the Ideas under Conſideration are fo — 


as to be more ſerviceable to their purpoſe, 


Nea to be thereby prought to an eaſier and 
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nearer Agreement, or more viſible and re- gallaten. 
moter Diſagreement one with another. This 
is plain and direct Sophiſtry; but I am far 
from thinking, that wherever it is found it 
is made uſe of with deſign to deceive and 
miſlead the Readers. It is viſible that Men's 
Pre judices and Inclinations by this way im- 

poſe often upon themſelves; and their Af- - 
fections for Truth, under their Prepoſſeſſi- 
on in favour of one ſide, is the very thing 
that leads them from it. Inclination ſug- 
geſts and ſlides into their Diſcourſe favour- 
able Terms, which introduce favourable Ide- 
as, till at laſt by this means That is conclu- 
ded clear and evident, thus dreſsd up, 

0 which taken in its native ſtate, by making 
uſe of none but the preciſe determin'd Ide- 
as, would find no admittance at all. The 
putting theſe Gloſſes on what they affirm, 
theſe, as they are thought, handſome, eaſie, 
and graceful Explications of what they are 
diſcourſing on, is ſo much the Character of 
what is calFd and eſteem d Writing well, that 
it is very hard to think that Authors will e- 
ver be perſuaded to leave what ſerves ſo well 
to p ropagate their Opinions, and procure 
themſelves Credit in the World, for a more 
jejune and dry way of Writing, by keeping 
to the ſame Terms preciſely annexed tq 
the ſame Ideas, a ſower and blunt Stiffneſs 
tolerable in Mathematicians only, who _ 
5 | tnelf 
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their way, and make Truth prevail by ir- 
refiſtible Demonſtration. . 

But yet if Authors cannot be prevail'd 
with to quit the looſer, tho more inſinua- 
ting ways of Writing, if they will notthink 


fit to keep cloſe to Trath — Inſtruction by 


unvaried Terms, and plain unſophiſticated 


Arguments, yet it concerns Readers not to 


be impos d on by Fallacies, and the prevail- 
ays of Inſinuation. To do this, the 


ing w 
ſureſt and moſt effectual Remedy is to fix 


in the Mind the clear and diſtinct Ideas of 
the Queſtion ſtrippd of Words; and fo 
likewiſe in the train of nation, to 
take up the Author's Ideas neglecting his 
Words, obſerving how they connect or ſe- 
parate thoſe in the Queſtion. He that does 
this will be able to caſt off all that is ſuper- 
fluous ; he will ſee what is pertinent, what 
coherent, what is direct to, what ſlides by 
the Queſtion, This will readily ſhew him 


all the foreign Ideas in the Diſcourſe, and 
where they were brought in ; and though 


they perhaps dazled the Writer, yet he will 
perceive that they give no Iight nor firength 
to his Reaſonings. 


This, though it be the ſhorteſt and eaſi- 


_ eſt way of read king Books with profit and 


keeping ones from being miſled by 


- great Names or plauſible — ; yet it 


oy hard and tedious to thoſe who have 
nar 
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not accuſtom'd themſelves to it z it is not gallacies 
to be expected that every one (amongſt thoſe F 
few who really purſue Truth) ſhould this 
way guard his Underſtanding from being im- 
ros d on by the wilful, or at leaſt undefign'd 
_— which creeps into moſt gf the 
Booksof Argument. They that write againſt 
their Conviction, or that next to them, are 
reſolv'd to maintain the Tenets of a Party 
they are ingag d in, cannot be ſuppbsd to 
reject any Arms that may help to defend 
their Cauſe, and therefore ſuch ſhould be 
read with the greateſt Caution. And they 
who write for Opinions they are ſincerel 
perſuaded of, and believe to be true, thin 
they may ſo far allow themſelves to in- 
dulge their laudable Aﬀe&ion to Truth, as 
to permit their eſteem of it, to give it the 
beſt Colours, and ſet it off with the beſt 
Expreſſions and Dreſs they can, thereby to 
gain it the eaſieſt entrance into the Minds 
of their Readers, and fix it deepeſt there. 
One of thoſe being the ſtate of Mind we 
may juſtly ſuppoſe moſt Writers to be in, 
tis fit their Readers, who apply to them for 
Inſtruction, ſhould not lay by that Caution 
which becomes a ſincere arfuit of Truth, 
and ſhould make them always watchful a- 


gainſt whatever might conceal or miſrepre- 
ſent it. If they have not the ſkill of re- 


preſenting to themſelves the Author's _ 
Y 


? 
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Fallacies. by pure Ideas ſeparated from Sounds, and 
thereby diveſted a the falſe Lights and de- 
ceitful Ornaments of Speech; this yet they 
ſhould do, they ſhould keep the preciſe 
Queſtion ſteadily in their Minds, carry it 
along with them through the whole Dif. 
courſe, and ſuffer not the leaſt alteration 
in the Terms, either by Addition, Sub- 
ſtraction, or Subſtituting any other. This 
every one can do who has a mind to it; 
and he that has not a mind to it, tis plain 
makes his Underſtanding only the Ware- 
houſe of other Mens Lumber ; I 1nean 
falſe and unconcluding Reaſonings „rather 
than a Repoſitory of Truth for his own 
uſe, which will prove ſubſtantial, and ſtand 
him in ſtead when he has occaſion for it. 
And whether ſuch an one deals fairly by 
his own Mind, and conducts his own Un- 
derſtanding right, I leave to his own-Un- 


hadi to judge. 


ume F 41. The Mind of Man being very nar- 

tallenies. row, 1. ſo ſlow in making acquaintance 
with things, and taking in new Truths , 

that no one Man is capable, in a much lon- 

r Life than ours, to know all Truths ; z It 

— omes our Prudence in our ſearch after 

Knowledge, to imploy our Thoughts about 

Fundamental and material Queſtions, care- 

fully avoiding thoſe that arg trifling , and 

| pot 
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not ſuffering our ſelves to be diverted from 
our main even Purpoſe, by thoſe that are 
meerly incidental. Ho- much of many 
oung Mens time is thrown away in pure- 
by Logic Enquiries, I need not mention. 
is is no better than if a Man who was 

to be à Painter, ſhould ſpend all his time 
in examining the Threads of the ſeveral 
Cloths he is to paint upon, and counting 
the Hairs of each Pencil and Bruſh he in- 
tends to uſe in the laying on of his Co- 
lours. Nay, it is much worſe than for a 
young Painter to ſpend his Apprenticeſhip in 
ſuch uſeleſs Niceties; for he at the end of 
all his pains to no purpoſe, finds that it 
is not Painting, nor ny help to it, and 
ſo is really to no purpoſe. 'Whereas Men 
deſign'd for Scholars have often their Heads 
fo filld and warm'd with Diſputes on Logi- 
cal Queſtions, that they take thoſeairy uſe- 
leſs Notions for real and {ſubſtantial Know- 
ledge, and think their Underſtandings fo 
well furniſhed with Science, that they need 
not look any farther' into the Nature of 
things, or deſcend to the Mechanical Drudge- 
ry of Experiment and Enquiry, This-is 
ſo obvious a miſmanagement of the Un- 
derſtanding, and that in the profeſs d way 
to Knowledge, that it could not be paſs d 
by ; to which might be joyn'd abundance 
of Queſtions, and the way of handling of 
Hee: | them 
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them in the Schools. What: Faults in par- 
ticular of this kind, every Man is, or may 
be guilty of, would be infinite to enume- 


rate ; it ſuffices to have ſhewn that ſuper- 


ficial and flight Diſcoveries and Obſervati- 


ons that contain nothing of moment in 
themſelves, nor ſerve as Clues to lead us in- 


to farther Knowledge, ſhould be lightly 
de Wo [00 — never thought worth our 


There are — undamental Truths that lie 
at the bottom, the Baſis upon which a great 
many others reſt, and in which they have 
their 'Confiiency Theſe are teeming Truths, 


rich in ſtore, 1 which they furniſh the 
Mind, and, like the Lights of Heaven, are 


not only Beautiful and Entertaining in- 
8 but give Light and Evidence 
to other things, that without them could 
not be ſeen or known. Such is that adini- 
rable Diſcovery of Mr. Newzon , that all 
Bodies gravitate to one another, which may 
be counted as the Baſis of natural Philoſo- 


derſtanding of the great Frame of our So- 
lar Syſteme he has to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Learned World ſhewn, and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, 
if rightly purſu'd, is not yet known. Our 


Saviour's great Rule, that we ſhould love 


our. nn as our ſelves, is ſuch a Fun- 
| damental 


phy ; which of what uſe it is to the Un- 


of 
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damental Truth for the regulating human Fade 
Society; that, I think, by that alone, one erities. 
might without difficulty, determine all the 
Caſes and Doubts in Social Morality. Theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe are the Truths we ſhould 
endeavour to find out, and ſtore our Minds 
with. Which leads me to another thing in 
the Conduct of the Underſtanding that is 
no leſs neceſſary, vis. | 


F 42. To accuſtom our ſelves in any Battenings 
Queſtion propos'd to examine and find out 
upon what it botroms. Moſt of the Diffi- 
culties that come m our way, when well 
conſider d and tracd, lead us to ſome Pro- 
poſition, which known to be true, clears 
the Doubt, and gives an eaſie Solution of 
the Queſtion, whilſt Topical and Superfi- 
cial Arguments, of which there is ſtore to 
be found on both ſides, filling the Head 
with variety of Thoughts, and the Mouth 
with copious Diſcourſe, ſerve only to a- 
muſe the Underſtanding, and entertain 
Company without coming to the bottom 
of the Queſtion, the only place of Reſt and 
Stability for an inquiſitwe Mind, whoſe 
tendency is only to Truth and Know tec 
For Example, if it be demanded, whe- 
ther the Grand Seignior can lawfully take 
what he will from any of his People? This 
Queſtion cannot be reſol /d without coming 
| to 
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aun to a certainty, whether all Men are natu- 


rally equal; for upon that it turns, and 


that Truth well ſettled 1 in the Underſtand- 


ing, and carried in the Mind through the 
various Debates concerning . the various 
Rights of Men in- Society, will go a great 
way in putting an end to them, and ſhew- 
ing on which fide the Truth is. 


F 43. There is ſcarce any thing m more for 
the improvement of Knowledge, for the 
eaſe of Life, and the diſpatch of Buſineſs, 
than for a Man.to be able to diſpoſe of his 
own Thoughts ; and there 1s ſcarce any 
thing harder in 'the whole Conduct of the 
Underſtanding than to get a full maſtery o- 
ver it. The Mind, in a waking Man, has 
always ſome Obje& that it applies it ſelf 
to; which, when we are lazy or uncon- 


cern d, we can eaſily change, and at plea- 


ſure transfer our Thoughts to another, and 
from thence to a third, which has no re- 
lation to either of the former. Hence Men 
forwardly conclude, and frequently ſay. 


nothing is ſo free as Thought, and it were 


well it were ſo; but the contrary will be 
found true in ſoveral inſtances ; and there 


are many Caſes wherein there "is nothing 


more reſty and ungovernable than our 


Thoughts: They will not be directed what 
Objects to purſue, nor be taken off ow 
thole 
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thoſe they have once fix d on, but runaway 7 
with a Man in purſuit of thoſe Ideas they 7h 
have in view, let him do what he can. 

[ will not here mention again what ] 
hav above taken notice of, how hard it is 

to get the Mind narrowed by a Cuſtom of 
thirty or fourty Years ſtanding to a ſcanty 
Collection of obvious and common Ideas, to 
enlarge it ſelf to a more copious Stock, and 
grow into an acquaintance with thoſe that 
would afford more abundant Matter of uſes 
ful Contemplation ; tis not of this I am 
here ſpeaking, The inconvenience I would 
here repreſent and find a Remedy for, is the 
difficulty there is ſometimes to transfer our 
Minds from one Subject to another, in caſes 
where the Ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters that are recommended to our 
Thoughts by any of our Paſſions, take poſ- 
ſeſſion of our Minds with a kind of Au- 
thority, and will not be kept out or diſſodg d, 
but as if the Paſſion that rules, were, for 
the time, the Sheriff of the Place, and came 
with all the Poſſe, the Underſtanding is 
ſeiz'd and taken with the Object it intro» 
duces, as if it had a legal Right to be alone 
conſider d there. There is ſcarce any body, 
I think, of ſo calm a Temper Who hath 
not ſometime found this Tyranny on his Un- 
derſtanding, and ſuffer d under the incon- 

| velltnee of it. Who is _ almoſt whoſe 
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| far: Mind, at ſome time or other, Love or An- 


ger, Fear or Grief has not ſo faſten'd to 
ſome Clog, that it could not turn it ſelf to 
any other Object. I call it a Clog, for it 
hangs upon the Mind fo as to hinder its 
Vigour and Activity in the purſuit of other 
Contemplations, and advances it ſelf little 
or not all in the Knowledge of the thing 


which it ſo cloſely huggs and conſtantly 


pores on. Men thus poſſeſs d, are ſome- 
times as if they were ſo in the worſt Senſe, 
and lay under the power of an Inchant- 


ment. They ſee not what paſſes before their 


Eyes ; hear not the audible Diſcourſe of the 
Company; ; and when by any ſtrong Ap- 


plication to them they are rousd a little, 


they are · like Men brought to themſelves 
from ſome remote Region; whereas in 
truth they come no farther than their ſecret 
Cabinet within, where they have been wholly 


taken up with the Puppet, which is for that 


time appointed for their Entertainment. The 


ſhame that ſuch Dumps cauſe to well bred 
People, when it carries them away from 
the Company, where they ſhould bear a 
part in the Converſation, is a ſufficient Ar- 
gument, that it is a fault in the Conduct of 
our Underſtanding, not to have that power 

over it as to make uſe of it to thoſe Pur- 


Poles, and on thoſe Occaſions wherein we 
a e need of its Aſſiſtance, The Mind 


ſhould 
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ſhould be always free and ready to turn it 
ſelf to the variety of Objects that occur, and 
allow them as much Conſideration as ſhall 
for that time be thought fit. To be ingroſſed 
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ſo by one Object, as not to be prevaiFfd on 
to leave it for another that we judge fitter 


for our Contemplation, is to make it of no 
uſe to us. Did this ſtate of Mind remain 
always ſo, every one would, without ſcru- 
ple, give it the name of perfect Madneſs ; 
and while it does laſt, at whatever intervals 
it returns, ſuch a rotation of Thoughts a- 
bout the ſame Object no more carries us 
forwards towards tlie attainment of Know- 
ledge, than getting upon a Mill horſe whilſt 
he jogs' on in his Circular Tra& would car- 
ry a Man a Journey. 


grant ſomething muſt be allow'd to le. 


gitimate Paſſions, and to natural Inclinati- 
ons. Every Man, beſides occaſional At- 
fections, has belov'd Studies, and thoſe the 
Mind will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet it 
is beſt that it ſhould be always at liberty, 
and under the free diſpoſal of the Man, to 
act how, and upon what he directs. This 
we ſhould endeavour to obtain, unleſs we 
would be content with ſuch a flaw in our 
Underſtandings, that ſometimes we ſhould 
be as it were without it; for it is very little 
better than ſo in caſes where we cannot make 

Mr 
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on for this Diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſe⸗ 
veral Cauſes of 1t, and thereby regulate the 
Cure, if we will hope to labour with 
ſucceſs. 

One we have already inſtanced in, where. 
of all Men that reflect have ſo general a 
Knowledge, and ſo often an Experience in 
themſelves, that no body doubts of it. A 
prevailing Paſſion ſo pins dow n our Thoughts 
to the Object and Concern of it, that a 
Man —— in Love, cannot bring 
himſelf to think of his ordinary Affairs, 
nor a kind Mother drooping under the loſs 
of a Child, is not able to bare a part as ſhe 
was wont in the Diſcourſe of the Company 
or Converſation of her Friends. 

But though Paſſion be the moſt obvious 
and general, yet it is not the only Cauſe 
that binds up the Underſtanding, and con- 
fines it for the time to one Object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 

Beſides this, we may oſten find that the 
Underſtanding when it has a while imploy- 
eld it felf upon a Subject which either 
Chance, or ſome ſlight . — offer'd to 
it without the Intereſt or Recommendation 
of any Paſſion works it ſelf into a warmth, 
and by degrees gets into a Career, voor 

like 
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diverted, though, when the heat is over, it 
ſees all this earneſt Application was about 
a trifle not worth a Thought, and all the 
pn imploy'd about it, loſt Labour. 
There is a third ſort, if I miſtake not, 
yet lower'than this ; 'tis a ſort of Childiſh- 
neſs, if I may ſo ſay, of the Underſtand- 
ing,, wherein, during the fit, it plays with, 
and dandles ſome infignificant Puppet to no 
end, nor with any deſign at all, and yet 
cannot eaſily be got off from it. Thus 
ſome trivial | xo 7 or a ſcrap of Poetry 
will ſometimes get into Mens Heads, and 
make ſuch a Chiming there, that there is 
no ſtilling of it; no Peace to be obtain d, 
nor Attention to any thing elſe, but this 
impertinent Gueſt will take up the Mind 


and poſſeſs the Thoughts in ſpight of all 


endeavours to get rid of it. Whether eve- 


ry one hath experimented in themſelves 


this troubleſome intruſion of ſome frifking 
Ideas which thus importune the Under- 
ſtanding,” and hinder it from being better 
imploy'd, I know not. But Perſons of very 
good Parts, and thoſe more than one, 1 
have heard ſpeak and complain' of it them- 
ſelves. The ri reaſon 1 have to make this 
Doubt, is from what I have known in a Caſe 
ſomething of kin to this, thongh much od- 
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like a Bowl down at Hill, it increaſes its Lang- 
motion by going, and will not be ſtop'd or 22 
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der, and that is of a ſort of Viſions that ſome 
Pecple have lying quiet but perfectly awake 
in the dark, or with their Eyes ſhut. It is 
a great variety of Faces, moſt commonly 
very odd ones, that appear to them in train 
one after another; ſo that having had juſt 
the ſight of one, it immediately paſſes a- 
way to give place to another, that the ſame 
inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick an exit 


as its Leader, and ſo they march on in a 


conſtant ſucceſſion; nor can any one of 


them by any endeavour be ſtop d or retain- 


ed beyond the inſtant of its appearance, but 


is thruſt out by its Follower, which will 


have its turn. Concerning this Phantaſti- 
cal Phænomenon, I have talkd with ſeve- 


ral People, whereof ſome have been per- 


fectly acquainted with it, and others have 
been ſo wholly ſtrangers to it, that they 
could hardly be brought to conceive or be- 


lieve it. I knew a Lady of excellent Parts 


who had got paſt thirty without having e- 


ver had the leaſt notice of any ſuch thing; 


the was ſo great a Stranger to it, that when 
the heard me and another talking of it, 
could ſcarce forbear thinking we banter d 
her ; but ſometime after drinking a large 
doſe of dilute Tea (as ſhe was order'd by a 
Phyſician) going to Bed ſhe told us at next 


meeting, that ſhe had now experimented 
hat our Diſcourſe had much a do to per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade her of. She had ſeen a great variety 7- 
of Faces in a long train, ſucceedihg one ans 155 


other, as we had deſcribd, they were. all s 
Strangers and Intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no 


acquaintance with before, nor ſought after 
then, and as they came of themſelves they 
went too; none of them ſtay'd a moment, 
nor could be detain d by all the endeavours 
ſhe could uſe, but went on in their ſolemn 
roceſſion, juſt appear d and then Vanllh d. 
[This odd Phænomenon ſeems to have a me- 


chanical Cauſe , and to depend upon the 


Matter and Motion of the Blood or animal 
Ja... „ 
When the Phanſie is bound by Päſſion, 
I know no way to ſet the Mind free and at 
liberty to proſecute whiat Thoughts the 
Man would make choice of but to allay the 
preſent Paſſion, or Counter-balance it with 
another, which is an Art to be got by Stus 
dy, and acquaintance with the Paſſhons: 
\. Thoſe who find themſelves apt to be car- 


ried away with the ſpontaneous Current of 


their own Thoughts; not excited by an 
Paſhon or Intereſt; muſt be very wary a 
careful in all the inſtan des of it to ſtop it, 
and never humour their Minds in being 
thus trifling ly buſie. Men know the value of - 
their corporal Liberty, and therefore ſuffer 
not willingly Fetters and Chains to be put 
upon them; To „ 5 85 
K 4 | 


ak a of A dE of 


Transfer- js, for the time, certainly the greater Evil ſir 
mac of the two, and deſerves our utmoſt Care W. 
and Endeavours to preſerve the Freedom of di 
our better part. And in this Caſe our In 

| Pains will not be loſt; ſtriving and ſtrugling 
| will prevail, if we conſtantly, in all-fu or 
| occaſions, make uſe of it. We muſt never w 
| ' indulge theſe trivial Attentionsof Thoughts cu 
| 25 ſoon as we find the Mind makes it ſelf a ar 
| buſineſs of nothing, we ſhould immediately at 
| diſturb and check it, introduce new and more M 
| ſerious Conſiderations, and not leave till we ly 
| Have beaten it off from the purſuit it was 01 
| upon. This, at firſt, if we have let the 01 
contrary. practice ow to an Habit, 'will c: 
perhaps. be difficult; but conſtant endea- a 
8 vours will by 2 prevail, and at laſt fi 
| make it 2 89 And when a Man i is prett p 
| well advanced, and can command his Min ſi 
| Ro pleaſure from - incidental and unde i 
| ſign d purſuits, it may not be amiſs for him g 
j to go on farther, and make attempts upon fi 
1 Meditations of greater moment, that at the n 
1 laſt he may have a full power over his own t 
Mind, and be ſo fully Maſter of his own f 


— houghts, as to be able to transfer them 
1 from one Subject to another, with the ſame 

we ' caſe that he can lay by any thing he has in 
: = his Hand, and take ſomething, elſe that he 
Wl | | Haba mind to in the room of it. This II- 
— of Mind i is of great uſe both! in Bu- 


ſineſs 


— 
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ſineſs and Study, and he that has got it Trangfer- q 
will have no ſmall advantage of eaſe and 55 er, 
diſpatch in all that is the choſen and uſeful 
Imployment of his Underſtanding. 

The third and laſt way which I menti- 
oned the Mind to be ſometimes taken up 
with, I mean the Chiming of ſome parti- 
cular Words or Sentence in the Memory, 
and, as it were, making a noiſe in the Head, 
and the like, ſeldom happens but when the 
Mind 1s lazy or very looſely and negligent- 
ly imploy'd. It were better indeed be with- 
out ſuch impertinent and uſeleſs Repetiti- 
ons. Any obvious Idea when it is roving 
cauſleſsly at a venture, being of more uſe 
and apter to ſuggeſt ſomething worth Con- 
ſideration, than the inſignificant buz of un 
purely empty Sounds. But ſince the rou- , vx 
ſing of the Mind, and ſetting the Under- 4 
ſtanding on work with ſome degrees of Vi- 1 
gor, does for the moſt part preſently ſet it 
free from theſe idle Companions; it may 
not be amiſs whenever we find our ſelves | 
troubled with them, to make uſe of ſo pro- | 
fitable a Remedy that is always at hand. | 
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P. MALEBRANCHE's 
OPINION 


Seeing all things in GOD. * || 


g 
1 
Ce 
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An — 
P. MalEBRAN CHE 


n F ſeeing all thin 1 in 
— 


HE end ao bs Shot | ; 
Y [ of the Recherche de la Verits, 


among a great many very fine 
Thoughts, judicious Reaſonings, and un- 
common Reflections has in that Treatiſe 
ſtarted the Notion of Seeing all things in 
God, as the beſt way to explain the Nature 
and Manner of the Ideas in our Under- 
ſtanding. The defire I had to have | 
unaffected Ignorance remov d, has . 
neceſſary for me to {ec whether this Hypo- 
theſis, when examin d, and the parts of it 
put together, can be thought to cure our 
Ignorance, or is intelligible and ſatisfa 
to one who would not deceive himſelf, 
take Words for Things, and N he knows : 
what he knows not. 
2. This J obſerve at the and 


Si 5+ 


that P. Malebranche having r and grew erite, 
in he following Chapters ſhew d the difſi- T . 


culties 


142 
©  eulties of the other ways, whereby he 
thinks human Underſtanding may be at- 
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tempted to be explain d, and how unſuffi- 
cient they are to give a ſatisfactory Account 


5 "of the eas we have, erects this of Seeing 


' gumentum ad Ignorantiam loſes a 


ways of 


all things in God upon their ruine as the 

trus, becauſe it is impoſſible to find a bet- 
ter. Which Argument ſo far being only A. 

if its Force 

as ſoon as we conſider the weakneſs of our 
Minds, and the narrowneſs of our Capa- 
cities, and have but Humility enough to 
allow that there may be many things which 
we cannot fully comprehend, and that God 
is not bound in all he does to ſubject his 
jon to the ſcrutiny of our 


Thoughts, and confine himſelf to do no- 
thing but what we muſt comprehend. And 
leer little help to cure my Ignorance, 
that this is the beſt of four or five Hypo- 
theſes propos d, which are all defective; if 


this too has in it what is inconſiſtent with it 


ſelf, or unintelligible to me. 
g. The F. Malbranche Recherche de la Ve- 


wire, I. 3. P. 2. c. 1. tells us that whatever 
ind perceives muſt be actually preſent. 


the Mind perc 
and intimately united to it. That the things 
that the Mind perceives are its own Senſa- 


tions, Imaginations, or Notions; which being 
lin the Soul the modifications of it, need no 


terioux 
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teriour to the Soul we cannot perceive but 


by the intervention of Ideas, ſuppoſing that 
the things themſelves cannot be intimately 
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united to the Soul, But becauſe Spiritual 
things may poſſibly be united to the Soul, 


therefore he thinks it probable that they 


can diſcover themſelves immediately with 


out Ideas; though of this he doubts, be- 
cauſe he believes not there is any Subſtance 
purely intelligible, but that of God z and 
that though 1 * can poſſibly unite them- 
ſelves to our Minds, yet at preſent we can- 


not entirely know them. But he ſpeaks 


here principally of material things, which 
he ſays certainly cannot unite themſelves to 
our Souls in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary 
that it ſhould perceive them; becauſe being 
extended, the Soul not being ſo, there is 
no proportion between them.  _ - 
4. This is the Sum of his Doctrine con- 
tain'd in the 1ſt, Ch. of the 2d Part of the 
3d Book, as far as I can comprehend it. 
Wherein, I confeſs, there are many Expreſ- 


| fions which carrying with them, to my 


Mind, no clear Ideas, are like to remove 
but little of my Ignorance by their Sounds. 
V. g. What it is to be intimately united to the 


Soul. What it is for two Souls or Spirits 


to be intimately united ; for intimate U- 
nion Loy an Idea taken from. Bodies , 
hen the Parts of one get within the 1 
0 | po CE 
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face of the other and touch their inward 
Parts, What is the Idea of intimate Uni. 
on I muſt have between two Beings that 
hath neither of them any Extenſion or Sur. 
face? And if it be not ſo explain d as to 
give me a clear Idea of that Union, it will 
make me underſtand very little more of the 


nature of the Ideas in my Mind, when tis 


faid I ſee them in God, who being intimate. 
by united to the Soul exhibits them to it; 

than when it is only ſaid they are by the 
appointment of God produc 4 1 in the Mind 
by certain motions of our Bodies, to which 
our Minds are united. Which howeyer im- 
perfect a way of explaining this Matter, 


will ſtill be as good as any other that does 


not by clear Ideas remove my ignorance of 
the manner of my Perception: 
5. But he ſays that certainly material 


- things cannot unite themiſelues to aur Souls, 


Our Bodies are united to our Souls, yes; 
but, ſays he, not after a manner which is 
neceſſary that the Soul may perceive them. 
lain this manner of Union, and ſhew 
wherein the difference conſiſts berwixt the 


Vnion neceſſary and not neceſſary to Per- 


# 


ception, and then Thall confeſs this dif- 


ficu Ity remov d. 
The Reaſon that he gives why Seri 
Binge cannot be united to our Souls after a 
amen: that is neceſlary to: the Souls: per- 
| ceiving 
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&iving them, is this, vis. That material 
things being extended, and the Soul not, there 
is no proportion between them. This, if it 
ſhews any thing, ſhews only that a Soul 
and a Body cannot be united, becauſe one 
has Surface to be united by, and the other 
none. But it ſhews not why a Soul united 
to a Body, as ours is, cannot, by that Bo- 


dy, have the Idea of a Triangle excited in 


it, as well as by being united to God (be- 
tween whom and the Soul there is as lit- 
tle proportion, as between any Creature im- 
material or material and the Soul) ſee in 
God the Idea of a Triangle that is in him, 
ſince we cannot conceive a Triangle whe- 
ther ſeen in Matter, or in God, to be with- 
out extenſion. = Sul lan | 5 
6. He ſays, There is no ance pure 
intelligible ks that f God. Here 1 1 
muſt confeſs my ſelf in the dark, having 
no notion at all of the Subſtance of God; 
nor being able to conceive how His is more 


intelligible than any other Subſtance. 


7. One thing more there is, which, I con- 
feſs, ſtumbles me in the very Foundation 
of this Hypotheſis, which ſtands thus; we 
cannot perceive any thing but what is inti- 
mately united to the Soul. The reaſon why 
ſome things, (viz. material) cannot be inti- 
mately united to the Soul, 1s, becauſe there 
ts no proportion between 12 Soul and __ 
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is NN ol. And yes the Author ſays, 
purely end bye thes of Geo aud that 
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thi be a wood belt Holly tu 
ae! there is between 


bee 
ul and any other being, the better, 
more Tenne they can be united, 


Now zen anden Ll ther be a greater 
lo God, an infinite Being, 
between finite created Spi- 


that he believes that there is ug. Subſtance 


we cannot W know created Spirits at 
pro; Mi ky, hs out upon your Princi- 


e Union and Propaxtion, and 
they will be of Sag ule to —_ clear- 


9 otherwiſe Itimate 
N. and Proportion are only, Sounds ſerv 


ing to amuſe, not inſtruct us. 


* In the cloſe of this Chapter he enume- 
N ri whereby he. thinks 
= ＋ e hi and compares them ſe- 
his own way, Which how 
ore intelligible i it is than either of 
thoſe, _ following, Chapters. will ſhew ; 
to, which L ſhall ny when I have ob- 
Fru d that it ſeems a bold determination, 
when, he ra that it muſt be one of theſe 
ways, and we. can ſee Objects no other. 
. Aſſertion muſt be hullt on 5 good 
ion of our Capacities; that God can- 

not make. the Creatures operate, but in 
Ways, conceivable to us. That we cannot 
diſcourſe 
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would be well if we would nat, but would 
ingenuouſly own the ſhortneſs of our ſight 
where we do nat ſee. To ſay there can be 
vo other, becauſe we conceive no | 
does not, I confeſs, much inſtruct. 
if I ſhould ſay, that tis poſſible God has 
made our Souls ſo, and ſo united tem ta 
our Bodies, that upon certain motions made 
in our Bodies by external Objects, the Soul 
ſhould have ſuch or ſuch Perceptions or 
Ideas, though in a way uneonceivable to us 
way . would appear 23 2s in- 
ive a Propoſition as what is ſo poſitive- 
ly laid down, 


9. Though the Peripatetick Dorine of Retherche 
1 delaVerits 
1 


33 eafie to account for the difficulties he 


2 does not at all ſatistie me, yet 
it were not hard to ſhew, that it 


charges on it, as for thoſe his own Hy- 
potheſis is laden with. But it being not 
my buſineſs to defend what I do not unders 
ſtand, nor to prefer the Learned Gibbriſn 
of the Schools, to whyt is yet unintelligi- 


ble to me in F. A } ſhall only take no- 


Objections as con- 


tice of ſo much of 
the truth. Though 


eexns what I gueſs tobe 
do not think any m 
the reſemblance of things by à continuat 
flux from the Body we perceive, bring the 
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diſcourſe and reaſon about them farther 
chat we conceive, is a great Truth: And 


rial Species carrying 
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perception of them to our Senſes; yet 1 


think the perception we have of Bodies at 


a diſtance from ours, may be accounted for, 
as far as we are capable of underſtanding it, 
by the motion of Particles of Matter com- 
ing from them and ſtriking on our Organs. 
In Feeling and Taſting there is immediate 
contact. Sound is not unintelligibly ex- 
plain d by a vibrating motion cominunicated 
to the Medium, and the Effluviums of odo- 
rous Bodies, will, without any great dif- 
ficulties, account for Smells. And there- 
fore P. M. makes his Objections only againſt 
viſible Species, as the moſt difficult to be 
explain d by material Cauſes, as indeed the 

are. But he that ſhall allow extream — 


in the Particles of Light, and exceeding 


ſwiftneſs in their Motion; and the great 


Poroſity that muſt be granted in Bodies, if 


we compare Gold which wants them not, 


with Air, the medium wherein the Rays 
of Light come to our Eyes, and that of a 
Million of Rays that rebound from any vi- 
ſible Area of any Body, perhaps the e or 
ue Part coming to the Eye, are enough to 
move the Retina ſufficiently to cauſe a ſen- 
fation in the Mind, will not find any great 
difficulty in the Objections are brought from 
the impenetrability of Matter; and theſe 
Rays ruffling and breaking one another in 
the Medium which is full of them. As to 

| what 
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what is ſaid, that from one Point we can 
ſee a great number of Objects, that is no 
Objection againſt the Species , or viſible Ap- 
pearances of Bodies being brought into the 
Eye by the Rays of Light; for the bot- 
tom of the Eye or Retina, which, in re- 
gard of theſe Rays, is the place of Viſion, 
is far from being a Point. Nor is it true, 
that though the Eye be in any one place, yet 
that the ſight is performed in one Point; 7.9. 
that the Rays that bring thoſe viſible Spe- 
ciet do all meet in a Point; for they cauſe 
their diſtinct Senſations, by ſtriking on di- 
ſtinct parts of the Retina, as is plain in Op- 
ticks's and the Figure they paint there 
muſt be of ſome conſiderable bigneſs, ſince 
it takes up on the Retina, an Area whoſe 
Diameter is at leaſt thirty Seconds of a Cir- 
cle, whereof the Circumference is in the 
Retina, and the Center ſomewhere in the 
Cryſtalline ; as a little ſkill in Opticks will 
manifeſt to any one that conſiders that few 


Eyes can perceive an Object leſs than thirty 


Minutes of a Circle, whereof the Eye 18 
the Center. And he that will but reflect on 
that ſeeming odd Experiment of ſeeing only 
the two outward ones of three bits of Pa- 
per ſtuck up againſt a Wall, at about half 
a Foot, or a Foot one from another, with- 
out ſeeing the middle one at ll, whilſt his 
Eye remains fixed in the ſame poſture, muſt 
C2 E cConfeſs 
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| canfels that Viſion is not made in a . 


into the Eye, notwithſtanding any of P. M. s 


ö 
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when 'tis plain, that looking with one Eye 
there is always one between the ex- 
treams of the Ares that we ſee; which is 
not ſeen at the ſame him that we perceive 
the extreams of it ; though the looking 
mu two Eyes, or the quick turning of the 
of the Eye to the part we would di- 
inctly view, when we look but with one, 
not let us take notice of it. 

10, "What I have here faid I think ſuffi- 
cient to make intelligible, how by material 


Rays of Light wildes Species may be brouglit 


Objections, againſt ſo much of material 
— as my Hypot heſit is concern d in. 
t when by this means an Image is made 

on the Retina, how we ſe it,. I conceive nd 
re than when [ am told we ſee it in God. 
We ce it, is I confeſs, what I under- 
and not in the one or in the other, only 

it appears to me more difficult to CONCEIVE a 
diſtinct viſible Image in the uniform unvari- 
able Eſſence of God, than in variouſly modi. 
fiable Matter; but the manner how ] ſee 
elther, ſtill ſcapes my Comprehenſion. Im- 
— — — byRaysof Laght, 
think I underſtand; and motions from 
thence continued to the Brain may be con- 
ved, and that theſe produce ideas in our 
Mins 1 am erſte; but in a manner 
50 
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to ine intomprehenſible. This I can telolve 
only into the good pleaſure of God, whoſe 
ways are paſt finding out. And, I think, 
I know it as well when I am told theſe are 
Ideas that the motion of the Animal Spirits, 
by a Law eſtabliſh'd by God; produces in 
mie, as when I am told they are Ideas I fee 
in God. The Ideas tis certain I have, and 
God both ways is the original Cauſe of m 
having them 3 but the manner how I cot 
by thein, hob it is that I perceive, I coll 
feſs 1 undefſtand not; though it be plaifi 
Motion Has to do in the producing of them: 
And Motion ſo modified, is appointed to 
be the cauſe of but having of them ; 48 ap- 
pears by the curious and artificial Structure 
of the Eye accomtnodated to all the Rules 
of Refract ian and Dioptricks, that ſo viſi- 
ble Objects might be exactly 4nd regularly 
painted on the bbttotn of tlie Eye. 


11. The change of bigneſs in the Ideas of 


viſible Objects, by Diſtance and Optick- 
Glaſſes, whith is the next Argument he 
uſes agälnſt viſible Species, is a good Argu- 
ment dgalnſt them, as ſuppos d by the Peri- 


patefleks; but when confider d, would per- 


ſuade oe that we ſee the Figures and Mag- 
nitudes of things rather in the bottom of 
our Eyes than in God; the Idea we have 
of tllem and their Gratideur being ſtill pro- 
portion d te the bigtieſs of the Area, on 
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the bottom of our Eyes, that is affected by 


the Rays which paint the Image there, and 
we may be ſaid to ſee the Picture in the 
ina, as When it is prick d, we are truly 


ſaid to feel the pain in our Finger. 


12, In the next place where he ſays, 
that when we look on a Cube we ſee all its 
fades equal, This, I think, is a miſtake; 
and I — in another place ſhewn, how 
the Idea we have from a regular Solid, is 
not the true Idea of that Solid, but ſuch an 
one as by Cuſtom (as the name of it does, 
ſerves to excite our Judgment to form ſu 
an one. | ab; 
13. What he ſays of ſeeing an Object 
ſeveral millions of Leagues, the very ſame 
inſtant that it is uncover d, I think may be 
ſhewn ta be a miſtake in matter of fact. 
For by Obſervations made on the Satellites 


of Jupiter, it is diſcoverd that Light is 


ſucceſlively- propagated, and is about ten 
Minutes coming from the Sun to us. 

14. By what I have ſaid I think it may 
be underſtood how wg may conceive, that 
from remote Objects material Cauſes may 
reach our Senfes, and theręin produce ſe- 
yeral motions that may be the cauſes of 
Ideas in us ; notwithſtanding what P. . 


has ſaid in this ſecond Chapter againſt ma- 


terial Species. I confeſs his Arguments are 
good againſt thoſe Species as yſuglly, un- 


* 
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derſtood by the Peripateticks. But ſince my 
Principles have been {aid to be conformable 
to the Ariſtoteliun Philoſophy, I have endea- 


193 


vour d to remove the difficulties it is charged 


with as far as myOpin1on is concern d in them. 
15. His third Chapter is to confute the 
Opinion of thoſe who think our Minds have 
4 power to produce the Ideas of things on 


which they would think, and that they are 


excited to produce them by the impreſſions 
which Objetts make on the Body. One who 
thinks Ideas are nothing but a of 
the Mind annexed to certain motions of 
the Body by the Will of God, who hath 
order'd ſuch Perceptions always to accom- 

ny ſuch motions, - though we know not- 

they are produced, does in effect con- 


ceive thoſe Ideas or Perceptions to be only 


Paſſions of the Mind, when produced in it, 
whether we will or no, by external Ob- 
jects. But he conceives them to be a mix- 
ture of Action and Paſſion when the Mind 
attends to them or revives them in the 
Memory. Whether the Soul has ſuch a 


Power as this, we ſhall perhaps have oc- 


caſion to conſider hereafter; and this Power 
our Author does not deny, ſince in this ve- 
ry Chapter he ſays, When we conceive a 
Square by pure underſtanding, we can yet' 
imagine it, i. e. perceive it in aur ſelves by 
tracing an Image of it on the Brain Hers 
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dien he allows the Soul power to trate l- 
mages on the Brain, and perceive them, 
This, to me, is Matter of new perplexi 

in his Hypotheſis 3 for If the Soul be 
united to the Brain as to trace — on it, 
and perceive them, I do not ſee how this 
conſiſts with what he ſays a little before in 
the firſt Chapter, vis. That certainly mas 
terial things tanmor be hired to our Souls . 
ter # nummer neceſſary to its perceiving them. 
16. That which is faid about Objects 
exciting Ideas in us by motion ; and our 
teviving the Ideas we have once got in 
our Methories; does not, I confeſs, fully 
explain tlie manner how it is done. In 
this I frankly avow my Ignorance, and 
ſhould be glad to find in him any thing 
that would clear it tö me; but in His Ex- 
plications 1 find theſe Aifficulties which 1 
cannot get over. 1 ü 
17. The Mind cannot produte Ideas, 
ſays he; becauſe they are 754 Spiritual Be- 
t, l. e. Subſtances; for ſo the Conclu- 
fiofi of that Pharagraph where he menti- 


ofñs it as an Abſurdity to think they are an- 
mbilated when they ure not preſent to the 
Mind. And the whole force of this Ar- 
gument would perfuade one to undefſtand 
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18. I ſhall here only take notice how in- 
conceivable it is to me, that a Spiritual, i. e. 
an unextended Subſtance ſhould repreſent 
to the Mind an extended Figure, v. g. a 
Triangle of unequal ſides, or two Triangles 
of different Magnitudes. Next, ſuppoſing 
I could conceive an unextended Subſtance 
to repreſent a Figure, or be the Idea of à 
Figure, the difficulty ſtill remains to con- 
cerve how it is my Soul ſees it. Let this 
ſabſtantial Bein ever ſo ſure, and the 
Picture never 16 clear; yet how we fee 
it, is to me unconceivable. Intimate Union 
wete it as intelligible of two unextended 
Subſtances, as of two Bodies, would not yet 
reach Perception, which is ſometliing be- 
yond Union. But yet a little lower he 2. 
#65, that an Idea is Hor = Subſtance, but 
yet affirins, tis 4 Spirittral thing : This Shi. 
ritual thing thetefore muſt either BE a S. 
ritual Subſtante, or x Mode of a Spiritual 
Subſttirice, or 4 Relation; for beſides theſe 
I have no Conception of any thing. And if 
any ſhall tell the it is a Mode, it muſt 
Mode of the Subftahte of God; which, 
ſides that it Will be ſtrange to mention 
any Modes in the fimple Effence of God; 
Whpſoevet ſhal! propoſe any fiich Modes, 
45 4 way to explain the Nature of ouf Ideas, 
propoſes to me ſomething unconceivable, as 
means to eoficeive what I do not yet —_— 


! 
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* and fo bating a new Phraſe, teaches me no- 
thing, but leaves me as much in the dark as 
one can be where he conceives nothing, So 
that ſuppoſing Ideas real Spiritual thin 
never ſo 9 if they are neither Sub- 
ſtances nor Modes, let them be what they 
will, I am no more inſtructed in their Na- 
ture, than when JI am told they are Per- 
ceptions, ſuch as I find them. And I ap- 
to my Reader whether that Hypotheſis 
to be prefer d for its eaſineſs to be under- 
ſtood, which is explain d by real Beings, 

that are neither Subſtances nor Modes? 
19, In the fourth Chapter he proves, that 
we do not ſee Objects by Ideas that are crea- 
ted with us; becauſe the Ideas we have e- 
ven of one very ſimple Figure, u. g. a Tri- 
angle, are not infinite, though there may 
be infinite Triangles. What this proves 1 
will not here examine; but the reaſon he 
gives being built on his Hypotheſes, I can- 
not get over, and that is, That tig not for 
want of Ideas, or that infinite is nat preſent 
to us, but tis only far want of Capacity and 
Erxtenſiun of our Souls, becauſe the Extenſion 
of our Spirits is very narrow and limited. 
To have a limited Extenfion, is to have 
ſome Extenſion which agrees but ill with 
what is before ſaid of our Souls, that they 
haue no Extenſion. By what he ſays here 
and in other places, one would think he 
| were 
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were to be underſtood, as if the Soul being 
but of a ſmall Exrenſion: could not at once 


receive all the Ideas conceivable in infi- 
nite ſpace, becauſe but a little part of that 
infinite Space can be apply d to the Soul at 
once. To conceive thus of the Souls inti- 


mate Union with an infinite Being, and by 


that Union receiving of Ideas, leads one as 
naturally into as groſs Thoughts, as a Coun- 
try Maid would have of an infinite Butter- 
print, in which was ingraven Figures of 
all Sorts and Sizes, the ſeveral parts where- 


of being, as there was occaſion, apply'd to 


her lump of Butter, left on it the Figure 
or Idea there was preſent need of, But 
whether any one would thus explain our 
Ideas, I will not ſay, only I know not well 
how to underſtand what he ſays here, with 
what he ſays before of Union in a better 
Senſe. 

20. He farther ſays, that had we a Ma- 
gazin of all Ideas that are neceſſary for ſee- 
ing things, they would be of no uſe, ſince 
the Mind could not know which to chooſe, 
and ſet before it ſelf tb ſee the Sun. What 
he here means by the Sun 1s hard to con- 
ceive, and according to his Hypotheſis of 
Seeing all things in God, how can he know 
that there 1s any ſuch real Being in the 
World as the Sun? Did he ever ſee the 
Sun? No, but on occaſion of the 3 
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of the Sun in God, which God has ex- 
hibited to him; but the Sun, becauſe it 


cannot be united to his Soul, he cannot 


ſee. How then does he know that there is 
a Sun which he never ſaw 2. And ſince God 


ways, what need is there that God ſhould 
make a Sun that we might ſee its Idea in 
him when he pleas d to exhibit it, when 
this might as well be done without any real 
Sun at all. | 
21, He farther ſays, 
actually produce in us as many new Ideas 
as we every moment perceive different things. 
Whether he has prov'd this or no, I will not 
22. But he ſays, That we haue & all times 
athually in our ſelves the Ideas of all things. 


Then we have always actually in our ſelves 


the Ideas of all Triangles, which was but 


now denied, but we have them confuſediy. 
If we ſee them in God and they are not in 
him confuſedly, I do not underſtand how 
we can fee then in God confuſedly. . . - 


23. In the fifth Chapter he tells us all 


things are in God, even the moſt Corporeal 
and Farthly, but after a manner altogether 
Spiritual, and which we cannot compreband. 
Here therefore He and I are alike 1gnorant 
of theſe good wards, material things hy — 
0 


does all things by the meſt compendious 


that God does not | 
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God after a Spiritual manner, fignifie- no- 
thing to either of us; and Spiritual manner, 
ſignihes no mare but this, that material 
things are in God immaterially. This and 
the like are ways of ſpeaking, which our 
vanity has found out ro cover, not remove 

our Ignorance. But material things. are in 


God, becauſe their Ideas are in God, and 


thoſe Ideas which. God had of them bofore 
the World was created; are not at all dife 
ferent from himſelf. This ſeems to. me to 
come very near faying, not only that there 
is variety in God, ſince we fee variety in 
what is. not different from himſelf, but that 
material things are God, or a part of him; 

which, though I do not think to be what 
our Author deſigns, yet thus I fear he muſt 
be forcd to talk, who thinks he knows 
God's Underſtanding ſo much better than 
his own, that he will make uſe of the Di- 
vine Intellect to explain the Human. 

24. In the ſixth — he comes more 
particularly to explain his own Doctrine, 
where firſt he ſays, the Ideas of all Beings are 
in God. Let it be ſo, God has the Idea of a 
Triangle, of a Horſe, of a River juſt as we 
have; for hitherto this ſignifies no more, 


for we ſee them as they are in him; and 


ſo the Ideas that are in him, are the Ideas 
we perceive. Thus far I then underſtand 
God hath the lame Ideas we have. This 

tells 
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tells us indeed that there are Ideas, which 
was-agreed before, and I think no body de- 


nies, but tells me not yet what they are. 


25. Having ſaid that they are in God, the 
next thing he tells us is, that we can ſee 
them in God. His proof, that our Souls 


can ſee them in God, is becauſe God is moſt 


ſtraitly united to our Souls þ 45 bis Preſence, 
inſomuch that one may ſay, God is the place 
of Spirits, as Spaces are the. places of Bo- 
dies. In which there is.not, I confeſs, one 
word that I can underſtand. For, Firſt , 

In what ſenſe can he ſay, that Spaces are 
the places of Bodies; when he makes Body 
and Space, or Extenſion to be the ſame 
thing. So that I do no more underſtand 
— he means, when he ſays, Spaces are 
the places of Bodies, than if he had ſaid, 

Bodies are the places of Bodies. - But when 


this Simile is apply'd to God and Spirits, it 


makes this ſaying, that God is the place of 
Spirits either to be merely Metaphorical, 

and ſo ſignifies literally nothing, or — be- 
ing literal, makes us conceive that Spirits 


move upanddown, and have their diſtances 


and intervals in God, as Bodies have in 
Space. When J am told in which of theſe 
Senſes he is to be underſtood, I ſhall be able 


to fee how far it helps us to underſtand the 


nature of Ideas. But is not God as ſtraitly 
united to Bodies as to — For he is al- 
ſo 
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ſo preſent, even where they are, but yet 


they ſee not theſe Ideas in him. He there- 
fore adds, That the Soul can ſee in God the 
Works of God, ſuppoſmg God would diſcover 
to it what there is in him to repreſent them, 
viz, the Ideas that are in him. Union 


therefore is not the cauſe of this ſeeing z 
for the Soul may be united to God, and-yet 


not ſee the Ideas are in him, till he diſcover 


them to it; ſo that after all I am but where 


I was. I have Ideas, that I know, but I 
would know what they are ; and to that I. 


am yet only told, that I ſee them in God. 


I aſk how I ſee them in God? And tis an- 


ſwered , by my intimate Union with God, 
for he is every where preſent. I anſwer, 
if that were enough, Bodies are alſo inti- 
mately united with God, for he 1s every 


where preſent ; beſides, if that were enough, | 


I ſhould ſee all the Ideas that are in God. 
No, but only thoſe that he pleaſes to diſcos 
ver. Tell me wherein this diſcovery lies, 
beſides barely making me ſee them; and 
you explain the manner of my having Ideas: 
Otherwiſe all that has been ſaid amounts to 
no more but this, that I have thoſe Ideas 
that it pleaſes God I ſhould have, but by 
ways that I know not; and of this Mind 
was before, and am not got one jot 
farther 5 
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26. In the next Paragraph he calls them 

Beings, repreſemative Beings. But whether 

theſe Beings are Subſtances, Modes, or Re- 

lations, I am not told; and ſo by being told 

they are Spiritual Beings, I know no more 

but that they are ſomething, I know not 
what, and that I knew before. 

27. To explain this matter a little farther, 
he adds, It muſt be obſerved, that it cannot 
be concluded, that Souls ſee the Eſſence of 
God, in that they ſee all things in Cod; be- 
cauſe what they ſee is very imberfect, and 
God is very perfect. They ſee Matter divi- 
fable, figured, &c. and in God there is no- 
thing diviſible and figured : For God is all 
Being becanſe he is Infinite, and comprebends 
all things; but he is not any Being in parti- 
cular. Whereas what we fee is but ſome 
one or more Beings in particular; and we do 
not at all comprehend that perfect ſimplicity of 
God which contains all Beings. Moreover, 
one may ſay, that we do not ſo much ſee the 
Ideas f things, as the things themſelves, 
which the Ideas repreſent. For when, for 
Example, one ſees a Square, ene ſays not 
that ene ſees the Idea of a Square, which is 
ꝛmited to the Soul, but only the Square that 
7s without. I do not pretend not to be ſhort- 
ſighted ; but if I am not duller than ordi- 
nary, thisParagraph ſhews, that P. M. him- 
ſelf is at a ſtand in this matter, and com- 

prehends 
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prehends not what it is we ſee in God, or 
how. C. 4. he ſays, in expreſs words, that it is 
neceſſary that at all times we ſhould have actu- 
ally in our ſelves the Ideas of all things. And 
in this very Chapter, a little lower, he 
ſays, that all Beings are preſent to our Minas, 
and that we have general Ideas antecedent 
to particular. And, c. 8. that'we are ne- 
ver without the general Idea of Being : And 
yet here he ſays, that which we ſee 1s but 
one or more Beings in particular. And after 
having taken a great deal of pains to prove, 
that we cannot poſſibly ſee things themſelves, 
but only Ideas ;, here he tells us we do not 
fo much ſee the Ideas of things as the things 
themſelbes. In this uncertainty of the Au- 
thor what tis we ſee, I am to be excus d, if 
my Eyes ſee not more clearly in his Hypo- 
theſis than he himſelf does. | 
28. He farther tells us in this ſixth Chap- 
ter, that we ſee all Beings, becauſs G 
wills that That which is in him that repre- 


ſents them ſhould be diſcover'd to us. This 


tells us only, that there are Ideas of things 
in God, and that we fee them when he 
pleaſes to diſcover them; but what does 
this ſhew us more of the Nature of thoſe 
Ideas, or of the diſcovery of them, where- 
in that conſiſts, than he that ſays, without 
pretending to know what they are, or how 
they are made, thar Ideas are in our Minds 

| 'M 2 when 
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when God pleaſes to produce them 2.0 
by ſuch motions as he has appointed to do 
it > The next Argument for our ſeeing all 
things in God, is in theſe words; But the 
ſtrongeſt of all the Reaſons is the manner in 
which the Mind perceives all things. : It is 
evident, and all the World knows it by Ex- 
perience, that when we would think of any 
thn in 2 we at firſt caſt our view 
all Beings, and afterwards we apply 

our — to the conſideration of the Objeft 
which we deſire to think on. This —— 
ment has no other effect on me, but to 
make me doubt the more of the truth of 
this Doctrine. Firſt, Becauſe this which 
he calls the. ſtrongeſt Reaſon of all, is 
built upon matter of Fact, which I can- 
not find to be ſo in my ſelf. - I do not ob- 
ſerve, that when I would think of a Tri- 
angle, I firſt think of all Beings ; whether 
theſe words all Beings be to be taken here 
in their proper ſenſe, or very improperly 
for Being in general. Nor do I think my 
Country Neighbours do ſo, when they firſt 
wake in the Morning, who, I imagine, do 
not find it impoſſible to chink of a lame 
Horſe they have, or their blighted Corn, 
till they have run over in — Mind all 
Beings that are, and then pitch on Dapple; 
or elſe begin to think of Being in general, 

which is Being abſtracted from all its infe- 
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riour Species, before they come to think of 


the F iy in their Sheep, or the Tares in 


their 


orn. For I am apt to think that the 
greateſt part of Mankind very ſeldom, if 
ever at all, think of Being in general, i. e. 
abſtracted from all its inferiour Species and 
Individuals. But taking it to be ſo, that 


a Carrier when he would think of a Re- 


medy for his Gald-horſe, or a Foot-boy for 
an Excuſe for ſome fault he has committed, 
begins with caſting his Eye upon all things; 
how does this make out the Concluſion ? 
Therefore we can deſire to ſee all Object, 
whence it follows, that all Beings are preſent 
to our Minds. Which Preſence ſignifies that 
we ſee them, or elſe it ſignifies nothing at 
all. They areall actually always ſeen by us; 


which, how true, let every one judge. 


29. The words wherein he purſues this 
Argument ſtand thus, Nom it is indubitable 


that we cannot deſire to ſee any particular 
Object without ſeeing it already, although 


confuſedly, and in general. So that being 
able to defire to ſee all Beings, ſometimes 


one, ſometimes another, it is certain that all 


Beings are preſent to our Spirits; and it ſeems 
all Beings could not be preſent to our Spirits, 
but becauſe God is preſent to it, 1. e. be that 


contains all things in the ſimplicity of his Be- 
ing. I muſt leave it to others to judge how 
far it is blameable in me; but ſo it is, that 
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I cannot make to my ſelf the Links of this 
Chain to hang together; and methinks if 


a Man would have ſtudied Obſcurity, he 


could not have writ -more unintelligible 
than this. We can deſire to fee all Beings, 
ſometimes one, ſometimes another; therefore 
we do already ſee all things, becauſe we can- 
not defire to ſee any particular Object, but 
what we ſee 4 har confuſedly and in 


ral. The Diſcourſe here is about 8 | 


which he ſays are real things and we ſee in 
God. I taking this along with me, to 
make 1t prove any thing, to his purpoſe, the 


Argument muſt, as it ſeems to me, ſtand 


thus: We can deſire to have all Ideas, 
ſometimes one, ſometimes another ; there- 
fore we have already all Ideas, . becauſe we 
cannot deſire to have any particular Idea, 
but what we have already confuſedly and in 
general. What can be meant here by ha- 
ving any particular Idea confuſedly and in 
general, I confeſs I cannot conceive, unleſs 


it be a Capacity in us to have them; and in 


that ſenſe the whole Argument amounts to no 


more but this: We have all Ideas, becauſe 


we are capable of having all Ideas, and ſo 
proves not at all that we actually have them 
by being united to God, who contains them 
all in the ſimplicity of his Being. That any 


thing elſe is, or can be meant by it, I do 


por fee ; for that which we deſire to fee, 
| * being 
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being nothing but what we ſee already (for 


if it can be any thing elſe, the Argument 
falls and proves nothing) and that which 
we deſire to ſee, being, as we are told here, 
ſomething particular, ſometimes one Fg, 


ſometimes another; that which we do. ſee 


muſt be particular too; but how to ſee a 
particular thing in general, is paſt my com- 
prehenſion. I cannot conceive how a blind 
Man has the particular Idea of Scarlet con- 
fuſedly or in general, when he has it not 
at all; and yet that he might deſire to 
have it, I cannot doubt, no more than J 
doubt that I can deſire to perceive, or to 
have the Ideas of thoſe things that God 
has prepar'd for thoſe that love him, tho' 
they be ſuch as Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
Ear hath not heard, nor hath it enter'd-in- 
to the Heart of Man to conceive, ſuch as I 
have yet no Idea of. He who deſires to 
know what Creatures are in Jupiter, or 
what God hath prepar'd for them that love 
him, hath, tis true, a ſuppoſition that there 
is fomething in Fupiter, or in the place of 
the Bleſſed; but if that be to have the par- 


ticular Ideas of things there, enough to ſay 


that we ſee them already, no body can be 
ignorant of any thing. He that has ſeen 


one thing hath ſeen all things ; for he has 


got the general Idea of ſomething, But this 


is not, I confeſs, ſufficient to convince me, 
M 4 that 


! 
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that hereby we ſee all things in the ſimplici- 
or of God's Being, which all 
s. For if the Ideas I ſee are all, as our 
2 tells us, real Beings in him, tis 
in they muſt be ſo many real diſtinct Be- 
s in him; and if we fee them in him, 
we muſt ſee them as they are, diſtinct par- 
ticular things, and ſo ſhall not ſee them 
confuſedly and in general. And what is it 
to ſee any Idea (to which I do not give a 
name) confuſedly, is what I do not well un- 
derſtand. What I ſee I ſee, and the Idea I 
ſee is diſtinct from all others that are not 
the ſame with it: Beſides, I ſee them as 
they are in God, and as he ſhews them me. 
Are they in God confuſedly? or does he 
ſhew them me confuſedly ? 
30, Secondly, This ſeeing of all#bi i becauſe 
we can deſire to ſee all things, he makes a proof 
that they are preſent to our Minds; and if 
they bes preſent, they can no ways be preſent 
but by the Preſence of God, who contain: 
them all in the ſimplicity of bis: Being. This 
reaſoning ſeems to be founded on this, that 
the reaſon of ſeeing all things, is their be- 
ing preſent to our Minds ; becauſe God, in 
whom they are, is preſent. This, though 
the Foundation he ſeems to build on, is li- 
able to a very natural Objection, which is, 
that then we ſhould actually always fee all 
Hung, becauſe in God, Who is ay 
they 
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they are all actually preſent to the Mind. 


This he has endeavour d to obviate, by ſay- 
ing we ſee all the Ideas in God, which he 
is pleas d to diſcover to us; which indeed is 
an anſwer to this Objection ; but ſuch an 
one as over- turns his whole Hypotheſis and 
renders it uſeleſs and as unintelligible as a- 
ny of thoſe he has for that reaſon laid a- 
fide. He pretends to explain to us how we 
come to perceive any thing, and that is by 
having the Ideas of them preſent in our 
Minds; for the Soul cannot perceive things 
at a diſtance or remote from it. And thoſe 
Ideas are preſent to the Mind, only becauſe 
God, in whom they are, is preſent to the 
Mind. This ſo far hangs together, and is 
of a piece. But when after this I ain told, 
that their Preſence is not enough to make 
them be ſeen, but God muſt do ſomething 
farther to diſcover, them to me, I am as 
much in the dark as I was at firſt; and all 
this talk of their preſence in my Mind ex- 
plains nothing of the way wherein JI per- 
ceive them, nor never will till he alſo 
makes me underſtand what God does more 
than make them preſent to my Mind, 
when he diſcovers them to me. For 1 
think no Body denies, I am ſure I af 
firm that the Ideas we have, are in our 
Minds by the Will and Power of God, 

though in a way that we conceive not, nor 
| : are 
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are able to comprehend. God, ſays our 
Author, is ftritly united to the Soul, and 
ſo the Ideas of things too. But yet that Pre- 
ſence or Union of theirs is not enough to 
make them ſeen, but God muſt ſhew or ex- 
hibit them; and what does God do more than 
make them preſent to the Mind when he 
ſhews them? Of that there is nothing ſaid 
to help me over this Difficulty, but that 
when God ſhews them, we fee them; which 
in ſhort ſeems to me to ſay only thus much, 
that when we have theſe Ideas we have 
them, and we owe the having of them to 
our Maker, which is to ſay no more than 
I do with my Ignorance. We have the J- 
deas of -Figures and Colours by the Opera- 
tion of exterior Objects on our Senſes, when 
the Sun ſhews them us; but-how the Sun 
ſhews them us, or how the Light of the 
Sun produces them in us; what, and how 
the Alteration is made in our Souls, I know 
not; nor does it appear by any thing our 
Author ſays, that he knows any more what 
God does when he ſhewsthem us, or what it is 
that 1s done upon our Minds, ſince the Pre- 
ſence of them to our Minds, he confeſſes, 
does it not, 

31. Thirdly, One thing more is incompre- 


| henſible to me in this Matter, and that is, 


how the Simplicity of God's Being ſhould 
contain in it a Variety of real Beings, — 
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that the Soul can diſcern them in him di- 
pes, one from another; it being ſaid 

5. That the Ideas in God are not different 
God himfelf. This ſeems to me to ex- 
preſs a Simplicity made up of Variety, a 
thing I cannot underſtand. God I believe 
to be a ſimple Being, that by his Wiſdom 
knows all things, — by his Power can do 
all things; but how he does it, I think my 


ſelf leſs able to comprehend, than to con- 


tain the Ocean in my Hand, or graſp the 
Univerſe with my Span. Ideas are real 
Beings, you ſay; if ſo, tis evident they muſt 
be diſtin. real Beings ; for there is no- 
thing more certain than that there are di- 
ſtinct Ideas; and they are in God, in whom 
we ſee them. There they are then actual- 
ly diſtinct, or elſe we could not ſee them 
diſtin in him. Now theſe, diſtin& real 
Beings that are in God, are they either 
Parts or Modificationsof the Deity, or com- 
prehended in him as things in a place? For be- 


| ſides theſe three, Ithink we can ſcarce think 


of another way wherein we can conceive 
them to be in him, ſo that we can ſee them. 
For to ſay they are in him eminenter, is to 
{ay they are not in him actually and really 


nenter, and we ſee them only in him, we 
can be ſaid to ſee them only eminenter too. 


So that though it cannot be deny'd that 
God 
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to be ſeen; but only if they are in him mi- 
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God ſees and knows all things; yet when 
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we ſay we ſee all things in him, it is but a 
metaphorical Expreſſion to cover our Igno- 
Tance, in a way that pretends to explain our 
Knowledge; ſeeing things in God ſignify- 
ing no more than that we perceive 15 
we know not how. 

32. Hefarther adds, That he does nor be. 
bebe that one can well give an account of the 
manner, where the Mind knows many ab- 
oo and general Truths, bit by the Pre- 

ence of him who can enlighten the Mind after 
4 thouſand different Faſhions.” It is not to be 
deny'd that God can enlighten our Minds 
after a thouſand different Faſhions ;/ and it 
cannot alſo be denied, that thoſe thouſand 
different Faſhions may be ſuch, as we com- 
prehend not one of them. The Queſtion is 


Whether this talk of ſeeing all things in 


God does make us clearly, or at all, com- 


ee. one of them; if it did ſo to me, 


ſhould- gratefully acknowledge that then 


I was ignorant of nine hundred ninety nine 
of the thouſand, whereas I muſt yet con- 


feſs my ſelf ignorant of them all. 


33. The next Paragraph, if it proves any 
thing, ſeems to me to prove that the Idea we 


have of God is God himſelf, it being ſome- 
thing as he ſays wncreated. | The * that 
Men have of God are ſo very different, that it 
n be very hard to ſay ĩt was God 1 
A _ 
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ſelf. Nor does it avail to ſay they would 
all have the ſame, if they would apply their 
Minds to the Contemplation of him; for 
this being brought here to prove that God 
is preſent to all Mens Minds, and that 
therefore they ſee him, it muſt alſo, in my 
Apprehenſion, prove that he being immu- 
tably the ſame, and they ſeeing him muſt 
needs ſee him all alike. 

34. Inthenext Section we are told that we 
have not only the Idea of Infinite, but before 
that of Finite. This being a thing of Expe- 
rience, every one muſt examine himſelf; and 
it being my, misfortune to find it otherwiſe 
in my ſelf, this Argument, of courſe, is like 
to have the leſs effect on me, who there- 
fore cannot ſo eaſily admit the Inference, 
viz. Thus the Mind perceives not one thing, 
but in the Idea it has of Infinite. And I can- , 
not but believe many a Child can tell twen- 
ty, have the Idea of a ſquare Trencher, 


or a round Plate, and have the diſtin& clear 


Ideas of two and three, long before he has 
any Idea of Infinite at all. 
40. The laſt Argument which he tells 
us is a Demonſtration that we ſee all things 
in God, is this. God has made all things fer 
1 ; but if God made a Spirit or Mind, 
ave it the Sun for its Idea, or the im- 
mediate Object of its Knowledge, God would 
haue made that Spirit or Mind forthe Sun, and 


not 


a 
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not for himſelf. The natural Inference from 
this Argument ſeems to me tobe this, there- 
fore God has given himſelf for the Idea, or 
immediate Obje& of the Knowledge of all 


humane Minds. But Experience too mani- 


feſtly contradicting this, our Author hath 


made another Concluſion, and ſays thus, It 


is neceſſary then that the Light which he gives 
the Mind, ſbould make us know ſomething 


that is in him, v. g. Becauſe all things that 
come from God cannot be but for God. There: 


fore a covetous Man ſees in God the Money, 


and a Perſian the Sun that he worſhips; and 


thus God is the immediate Object of the 
Minds, both of the one and the other. I 
confeſs this Demonſtration is loſt on me, 
and I cannot fee the Force of it. All things, 
tis true, are made for God, 7 e. for his Glo- 
ry; and he will be glorified even by thoſe 


rational Beings, who would not apply their 


Faculties to the Knowledge of him. 
41. But the next Paragraph explains this. 


God could not then make à Soul for to know 


his works, were it not that that Soul ſees 
God after a Faſhion in ſceing bis Works, juſt 
after ſuch a Faſhion, that if he never ſaw 
more of him, he would never know any 


thing of a God, nor believe there was any 


ſuch Being, A Child, as ſoon as he is born, 


ſees a Candle, or before he can ſpeak, the 


Ball he plays with; theſe he ſees in God 


whom 
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whom he has yet no Notion of. Whether 


this be enough to make us ſay that the Mind 


is made for God, 'and this be the Proof of 
it, other People muſt judge for themſelves. 
I muſt own that if this were the Know- 
ledge of God, which intelligent Beings were 
made for, I do not {ee but they might be made 
for the Knowledge of God without know- 
ing any thing of him; and thoſe that deny 
him, were made for the Knowledge of him. 
Therefore Iam not convinced of the Truth of 
what follows, That we. do not ſee any one 
thing, but by the natural Knowledge which 
we have of.God, Which ſeems to me a quite 
contrary way of arguing to what the Apo- 
{tle uſes, where he fays that the inviſible 
things of God, are ſeen by the viſible things 
that he has made. For it ſeems to me a quite 
contrary way of arguing, to ſay we ſee the 
Creator in, or by the Creatures, and we 
ſee the Creatures in the Creator. The A- 
poſtle begins our Knowledge in the Crea- 
tures, which lead us to the Knowledge of 
God, if we will make uſe of our Reaſon: 


Our Author begins our Knowledge in God, 


and by that leads us to the Creatures. - 


42. But to confirm his Argument, he 


lays, all the particular Ideas we have of the 
Creatures are but Limitations of the Idea of 
the Creator. As for Example, I have the 
Idea of the Solidity of Matter, and an 
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the Motion of Body, what is the Idea of 
God that either of theſe limits? And when 
I think of the Number ten, I do not ſee 
how that any way concerns or limits the 
Idea of God. 

38. The Diſtindtion he makes 4 little 
lower between Sentiment and Idea, does not 
at all clear to me, but cloud his Doctrine. 
His words are, It muſt be obſerved, that I 


do not ſay that wwe have the Sentiment of ma- 
terial things 1 in God, but that it is from God 


that atts in us; for God knows ſenſible things, 
but feels them not. When we perteive any 
ſenſible thing, there is in our Perception Sen- 


timent and pure Idea. If by Sentiment, which 


is the word he uſes in French, he means 
the Act of Senſation, or the Operation of the 
Soul in percetving z and by pure Idea, the 
immediate Object of that Perception, which 


is the — of Ideas he gives us here 


in the firſt Chapter, there is ſome Founda- 
tion for it, akin Ideas for real Beings or 
Subſtances. But taken thus, I cannot ſee 
how it can be avoided, but that we muſt be 
{aid to ſmell a Roſe in God, as well as to 
{ee a Roſe in God; and the Scent of the Roſe 
that we ſmell, 2s well as the Colour and 
Figure of the Roſe that we ſee, muſt be in 
God; which ſeems not to be his Senſe here, 
and does not well agree with what he ſays 
an the Ideas we ſee in God, which 
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I ſhall conſider in its due place. If 
Sentiment here he means ſomething that is 


neither the Act of Perception nor the Idea 
perceived, I confeſs I know not what it 1s, 


nor have any Conception at all of it, When 


we ſee and ſmell a Violet, we perceive the 
Figure, Colour and Scent of that Flower. 
Here I cannot but aſk whether all theſe 
three are pure Ideas, or all Sentiments 2 If 


they are all Isar, then according to his 


Doctrine they are all-in God; and then it 
will follow, that as I fee the Fi igure of the 
Violet in God, ſo alſo I fee the Colour of 
it, and ſmell the Scent of it in God, which 


way of ſpeaking he docs not allow, nor can I 
blame him. For it ſhews a little too plainly 


the Abſurdity of that Doctrine, if he ſhould 
fay we {mell a Violet, taſte Wormwood, or 
feel Cold in God ; and yet Ican find no Rex 


fon why the Action of one of our Senfes is 


apply d only to God, when we uſe them all 
as well as our Eyes i in receiving Ideas. If 
the Figure, Colour and Smell are all of 
them Sentiments, then they are none of 
them in God, and ſo this whals Buſineſs of 
ſeeing in God is'our of Doors. If (as by 


of the Violet be to be taken for an Idea, 
but its Colour and Smell for Sentiment. I 


confeſe it puzzles me to know by what. 


N Rule 


177. 


what he ſays in his Edairciſſements, it ap- 
pears to me to be his Meaning) the Figure 
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Rule it is, that in a Violet the purple 
Colour, whereof whilſt I write this 1 ſeem 
to have as clear an Idea in my Mind as of 
its Figure, is not as much an Idea as the Fi- 
gure of it; eſpecially, ſince he tells me in 
the firſt Chapter here, which is concerning 
the Nature of Ideas, that by this word Idea 
he underſtands here nothing le, but what is 
the immediate or neareſt Olject of the Mind 
when it perceives any thing. 
he Sentiment, ſays he in the next 
words, is 4 Modification 4 our Soul. This 
word Modification here, that comes in for 
Explication, ſeemsto me to ſigniſie nothing 
more than the word to be explain'd by it; 
V. g. I ſee the purple Colour of a Violet, 
this, ſays he, is Sen:iment: I deſire to know 
what Sentiment is; that, ſays he, is a Modifi- 
cation of the Cul I take the. word, and 
deſire to fee what I.can conceive by it con- 
cerning my Soul; and here, I confeſs, I can 
concelve nothing more, but that I have the 
Idea of Purple in Mind, which I had 
not before, without 44 able to apprehend 
any thing the Mind does or ſuffers in this, 
beſides barely having the Idea of Purple; 
and ſo the good word Modification ſignißes 
J to me more than I knew before; 
v. g. That I have now the Idea of Purple in 
it, which I had not ſome. Minutes ſince. 
So that though they ſay Senſations are Mo- 
ditica- 
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difications of the Mind, yet having no man- 
ner of Idea what that Modification of the 
Mind 1s, diſtinct from that very Senſation, 
v. g. the Senſation of a red Colour ora bitter 
Taſte. "Tis plain this Explication amounts 
to no more than that a Senſation is a Senſati- 
on, and the Senſation of red or bitter is the 
Senſation of red or bitter ; for if I have no 
other Idea when I ſay it is a Modification 
of the Mind, than when I ſay it is the Sen- 
ſation of red or bitter, tis plain Senſat ion 
and Modification ſtand both for the ſame 
Idea, and ſo are but two Names of one and the 
ſame thing. But to examine their Doctrine 
of Modification a little farther, - Different 
Sentiments are different Modifications of 


"hy 


the Mind. The Mind or Soul that per- 


ceives is one immaterial indiviſible Sub- 
ſtance. Now I ſee the white and black on 
this Paper, I hear one ſinging in the next 


Room, I feel the Warmth of the Fire 


I fit by, and I taſte an Apple I am eating, 
and all this at the ſame time, Now I ask, 
take Modification for what you pleaſe, can 
the ſame unextended indiviſible Subſtance 
have different, nay inconſiſtent and oppo- 
ſite (as theſe of white and black mult be 
Modtkcations at the ſame time? Or m 

we ſuppoſe diſtin& parts in an indiviſible 
Subſtance, one for black, another for white, 


and another for red Ideas, and ſo of the 
| N 2 reſt 
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reſt of thoſe Infinite Senſations which we 
have in Sorts and Degrees; all which we 
ean diſtinctly perceive, and ſo are diſtinct 
Ideas, ſome whereof are oppoſite, as Heat and 
Cold, which yet a Man may feel at the 
fame time? I was Ignorant before how Sen- 
ſation was performed in us, this they call 


an Explanation of it. Maſt I ſay now 1 


underſtand it better > If this be to cure 
ones Ignorance, tis a very flight Diſeaſe, 
and the Charm of two or three inſignificant 
words will at any time remove it, probatum 

But let it fignifie what it will when J 
recollect the Flgure of one of the Leaves of a 


Violet, is not that a new Modifleation of my 
Soul, as well as when I think of its purple 


Colour? Does my Mind do or ſuffer: no- 
thing anew win F: ſee that Figure in God? 
40. The Idea of that Figure, you ſay, is 


in God; let it be ſo, bur it may be there, 


and I not ſee it, that's allow'd ;- when I come 


to lee it, which I did not before, is there 
no new Modification, as you call it, of my 


Mind? H there be, then ecing of Fi igure in 


God, as well as having the Idea of Purple, 
is 4 Modification of — Mind, and this Di- 


ſtinction ſigniſies nothing. if ſeeing that 
Figure in God now, which a Minute or 


two ſince J did not fee ar all, be no new 
Modification or Alteration in my Mind, no 
different. Action or — from What was 


be- 
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before, there is no differehce made in my 


Ahpprehenſion between ſeeing and not ſeeing, 


The Ideas of Figures, our Author ſays, are 
in God, and are real Beings in God; and 
God being united to the Mind, theſe are al- 
ſo united to it. This all ſeems to me to 
have ſomething very obſcure and unconcety- 
able in it when I come to examine Particu- 
lars; but let it be granted to be as clear as 
any one would ſuppoſe it; yet it reaches 
hot the main Difheulty, which is in ſceing. 
How after all do I ſee? The Ideas are in 
God, they are real things, they are inti- 
mately united to my Mind, becauſe God is 
ſo, but yet I do not fee them. How at laſt 
after all this Preparation, which hitherto is 
ineffeual, do I come to ſee them? And to 
that lam told, when God is pleaſed to diſco- 
ver them to me, This in good earneſt ſeems 
to me to be nothing but going a great way 


about to come to the ſame place, and this 


learned Circuit thus ſet out, brings me at 
laſt no farther than this, That I ſee or per- 
ceive, or have Ideas when it pleaſes God I 
ſhould, but in a way I cannot comprehend; 
and this I thought without all this ado, 

41. This Sentiment he tells us in the next 
words, tis God canſes in us, and he can cauſe 


it in us, although he has it not, becauſe he ſees 


in the Idea that he bas of our Soul, that it is ca- 
fable of them, This I take to be ſaid to ſhew 
N 3 the 
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| the Difference between Sentiment and Idea; 


in us. V. g. Figures and Numbers are I- 
deas, and they are in God. Colours and Smells, 
&c. are Sentiments in us, and not Ideas in God. 


Firſt, As to our ſelves Iaſk, Why when I re- 
collect in my memory a Violet, the purple Co- 
lour as well as Figure is not an Idea in me? 
The making then the Picture of any viſible 


thing in my Mind, as of a Landſkape I have 
ſeen, compos d of Figure and Colour, the Co- 
lour is not an Idea, but the Figure is an Idea, 
and the Colour a Sentiment. Every one | 
allow may uſe his words as he pleaſes, but 


if it be to inſtruct others, he muſt when he 


uſes two words where others uſe but one, 
ſhew ſome Ground of the Diſtinction. And 


I do not find but the Colour of the Marigold 


] now think of, is as much the immediate 
( bjett of my Mind, as its Figure; and ſo ac- 
cording to his Definition is an Idea. Next 


as to God, I ask whether before the Creation 
of the World, the Idea of the whole Mari- 
gold Colour as well as Figure was not in 


God? God, ſays he, can cauſe thoſe Sen- 


ti ments in us, becauſe he ſees in the Idea 
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Idea of that Colour that he reſolved to make 
it capable of, or elſe he made it capable 
( with reverence let it be ſpoken) of he 
knew not what: And if he knew what it 
ſhould be capable of, he had the Idea wi 


what he knew, for before the Creation there 


was nothing but God, and the Ideas he had, 
Tis true the Colour of that Flower is not 
actually in God, no more 1s its Figure actu- 
ally in God; but we that can conſider no 


other underſtanding, but in analogy to our' 


own, cannot conceive otherwiſe but as the 


Ideas of the Figure, Colour and Situation . 


of the Leaves of a Marigold is in our Minds, 
when we think of that Flower in the Night 
when we ſee it not; ſoit was in the Thoughts 
of God before he made that Flower. And 
thus we conceive him to have the Idea of 
the Smell of a Violet, of the Taſte of Su- 
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gar, the Sound of a Lute or Trumpet, and 


of the Pain and Pleafure that accompanies 
any of theſe or other Senſations which he 
deſignd we ſhould feel, though he never 
felt any of them, as we have the Ideas of 
the Taſte of a Cherry. in Winter, or of 


the Pain of a Burn when it is over, This 


is what I think we conceive of the Ideas in 
God, which we muſt allow to have diſtin» 
ctly repreſented to him all that was to be in 
time, and conſequently the Colours, Odours, 


and other Ideas they were to produce iu us. 


N 4 I can» 
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I. cannot be ſo. bold as to pretend ** 
what thoſe Ideas are in God, or to deter- 
mine that they are real Beings; but this. I 
think I may ſay, that the Idea Fr, the Co- 
lour of a Marigold, or the motion of a 
Stone, areasmuch real Beings in God, asthe 
Idea of the Figure or Number of its Leaves. 

42. The Reader muſt not blame me for 


moking uſe here all along of the word Sen- 


timent, Which is our Author's own, and I 
underſtood it ſo little, that I knew not how 
to tranſlate it into any other. He concludes, 


That be believes there is no appearance of 


truth in any other ways of. explaining theſe 
things, and that hit of ſeeing all things in 
God, is more than probable, I have conſi- 
dered with as much Indifferency and At- 


tention: as is poſſible; and I muſt own it 


appears to me as little or leſs intelligible 
than any of the reſt ; and the ſummary of 
his —— which he here ſubjoyns, is to 
me wholly incomprehenſible. His words 
are, Thus gur Souls depend on Gad all man- 
ner f ways For as it is be which makes 
them feel Pleaſure and Pain, and all other 
Senſations, by the natural Union which be 
has. made hetween them and our Bodies, 
which is nothing elſe but his Decree and ge- 
neral ill. So it is he, who 8 
nion which be bas n betwixt the Will of 
Man, and the ſeprefentatiov of Ideas, 9 
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the Immenſity of the Divine Being comnint, 
makes them know all that they 3 wnd 
this natural Lnium is alſo wthing but bis ge- 
neral Wall, This Phraſe of the Union of 
our Wills to tlie Ideas contain'd in God's 


Immenſity, ſeems to me a very ſtrange 2 


and what light it gives to hib Doctrine 
y cannot find. It feem'd ſo unintelli- 
gible to me, that I gueſs d it an Error in tlie 
Print of the Edition Ius d, which was the 
4. Printed at Paris, 78, and therefore con- 
ſulted the 8*. Printed alſo at Paris, and 
found it Will in both of them. Here again 


the Inmenſity of the Divine Being being 


mention'd as that which contains in it the 
Ideas to which our Wills are united; which 
Ideas being only thoſe of Quantity, as 1 
ſhall chew hereafter, ſeems to me to carry 
with it a very groſs Notion of this matter, 
as we have above remark d. But that which 


J take notice of principally hete, is, that 


this Union of our Wills to the Ideas con- 
tain'd in God's Immenſity, does not at all 
explain our ſeeing of them. This Union 
of our Wills to the Ideas, or, as m other 

of our Souls to God, is, fays he, no- 
thing but the Will of God. And aſter 
this Union, our ſeeing them is only when 
God diſcovers them, i. e. our having them 
in our Minds, is nothing but the Will of 


we 


0 
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we comprehend not. And what then does 
this explain more than when one ſays, our 
Souls are united to our Bodies by the Will 
of God, and by the motion of ſome Parts 
of our Bodies? V. g. the Nerves or animal 
Spirits have Ideas or Perceptions produc'd 
in them, and this is the Will of God. Why 
is not this as intelligible and as clear as the 
other? Here is the Will of God given, U- 
nion and Perception in both Caſes ; but 
how that Perception is made in both ways, 
ſeems to me equally incomprehenſible. In 
one, God diſcovers Ideas in himſelf to the 
Soul united to him when he. pleaſes; and 

iin the other, he diſcovers Ideas to the Soul, 
or produces Perception in the Soul uni- 
ted to the Body by motion, according 
to Laws eſtabliſhd by the good Pleaſure 
of his Will; but how it is done in the one 
or the other, I confeſs my incapacity to 
comprehend, So that I agree perfectly with 
him in his Concluſion, that zhere is nothing 
but God that can enlighten us; but a clear 
comprehenſion of. the manner how he does 
it, I doubt I ſhall not have, till I know a 
great deal more of him and my ſelf, than 
in this ſtate of darkneſs and ignorance our 
Souls-are capable of. | . 
43. In the next, Chap, 7. he tells us, 
there are four ways of knowing ; the firſt is 
to know things by themſetves;, and thus, he 


lays, 


r 
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ſays, We know God alone; and the rea- 
fon he gives of it is this, becauſe at preſent 
be alone penetrates the Mind, * diſcovere 


himſelf to it. 

Firſt, T would know what it is to 
trate a thing that is unextended. beſe 
are ways of ſpeaking, which taken from Bo- 


dy, when they are apply d to Spirit, ſigni- 


fie nothing, nor ſhew us any thing but our 
Ignorance. To God's penetrating our Spi- 
rits, he joyns his diſcovering himſelf; as if 
one were the cauſe of the other, and ex- 
plain'd it : But I not concerving any thing 
of the penetration of an unextended thing. 
it is Joſt upon me. But next God pene- 
trates our Souls, and therefore we ſee him 
a dirett and immediate view, as he ſays 
in the following words. The Ideas of all 
things which are in God, he elſewhere tells 
us, are not atall different from God himſelf; 
and if God's penetrating our Minds be the 
cauſe of our direct and immediate ſeeing 
God, we have a dire& and immediate view 
of all that we ſee; for we ſee nothing but 


God and Ideas ; and tis impoſſible for us 


to know that there is any thing elſe in the 
Univerſe; for ſince we ſee, and can fee 


—_— but God and Ideas, how can we 
know 


there is any thing elſe which we net- 
ther do nor can ſee? But it there be any 


thing to be underſtood by this penetration 


of 
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of our Souls, and have direct view of God 
by this penetration, why have we not alſo 


a difet and immediate view of other ſepa- 


rate Spirits beſides God? To this he ſays, 


that v 1s is none but God alone who at 


eſent rates our Spirits. This he ſays, 
I do not ſee for — reaſon, but be- 


@auſe it ſuits with his Hypotheſis: But 


he proves it not, nor goes about to do it, 
— the direff and immediate view, he 
fays, we have of God, be to be taken as a 
proof of it. But what is hat direct and 
inimediate view we have of God that we 
have not of a Cherubim? The Ideas of Be- 
ing, Power, Knowledge, Goodneſs, Dura: 
tion, make up the Complex Idea we have 
of one and of the other; but only that in 
the one we joyn the Idea of . to each 
ſimple Idea, that makes our Complex one, 
but to the other, that of finite. But how 
have we a more direct or immediate view of 
the Idea of Power, Knowledge, or Dura- 
tion, when we confider them in God, than 
when we conſider them in an Angel > The 
view of theſe Ideas ſeem 'to be the ſame. 
Indeed we have a clearer proof of the Exi- 
ſtence of God than of a Cherubim, but the 
Idea of eithet, when we have it in our Minde, 
ſcems to me to be there by an equally dis 


ret and immediate view, And tis about 


the Ideas which are in our Minds that T 
think 
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think our Author's enquiry here is, and not 
about the real Exiſtence of thoſe things 
whereof we have Ideas, which are two ve. 
. 
45. tig fays our Au- 
tha: who can enlighten our Mons by: bis 
Subſtance... When I know what the Sul 
flange of God is, and what it is to be en- 
lightned by that Subſtance, I ſhall know 
what I allo ſhall think of it; but at pre- 
ſent J confeſs my ſelf in the dark as to this 
matter ; nor do theſe good words of Suk. 
fance and Enlightening in the way they are 
here us d, help me one jot out of it. 
46. He goes on, ene cunuot conceive, ſays 
he, tbat any thing created can repreſent 
what is infinite. And I cannot conceive that 
there is any pofitive comprehenſive Idea in 
any finite Mind that does repreſent it fully 
and clearly as it is. I do not find that the 
Mind of Man has Infinity, poſitively and 
fully repreſented to it, or comprehended 
by it; which muſt be, if his 
were true, that therefore God enlightens 
our Minds by his proper Subſtance; becauſo 
no created thing is big enough to repreſent 
what is infinite; and therefore what makes 
us conceive his Infinity, is the preſence of 
his own intinite Subſtance in our Minds: 
Which to me manifeſtly ſuppoſes, that we 
comprehend in our Minds God's infinite 
| Subſtance, 
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Subſtance, which is preſent to our Minds; 
for if this be not the force of his Argu- 
ment, where he ſays, Nothing created can re- 
preſent what is infinite ;, the Being that is 
without bounds, the Being immenſe, the Be- 
ing univerſal, cannot be perceived by an Idea, 
i. e. by a particular Being, by a Being dif- 


ferent from the univerſal infinite Being it 


ſelf. It ſeems to me that this Argument is 
founded on a ſuppoſition of our compre- 
hending the infinite Subſtance of God in 
our Minds, or elſe I ſee not any force in it, 
as I have already ſaid. I ſhall take notice 


of one or two things in it that confound 


me, and that is, that he calls God here the 


univerſal Being; which muſt either ſignifie 


7 
that Being which contains, and is made up 
as one comprehenſive aggregate of all the 
reſt, in which ſenſe the Univerſe may be 
call'd the univerſal Being ; or elſe it muſt 
mean Being in general, which is nothing 
but the Idea of Being abſtracted from all 
inferiour diviſions of that general Notion , 
and from all particular Exiſtence. But in 
neither of theſe ſenſes can I conceive God 
to be the univerſal Being, ſince I cannot 
think the Creatures either to be a Part or a 
Species of him. Next he calls the Ideas 
that are in God, particular Beings. I grant 


whatever exiſts is particular, it cannot be 


otherwiſe ; but that which is particular in 
nc | Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence, may be univerſal in repreſenta-· 


tion; which I take to be all the univerſal 
Beings we know, or can conceive to be. 


But let miverſal and particular Beings be 


what they will, I do not ſee how our Au- 


thor can ſay, that God is an wniverſal Be- 


ing, and the Ideas we ſee in him particular 
Beings; ſince he in another place tells us, that 
the Ideas we ſee in God are not at all dif- 
ferent from God. But, ſays he, as to par- 
ticular Beings it is not hard to conceive that 
they can be repreſented by the infinite Being 
which contains them, and contains them after a 
very ſpiritual manner, and conſequently very in- 
telligible. It ſeems as impoſſible to me, that 
an infinite ſimple Being, in whom there is 
no variety nor ſhadow of variety, ſhould 


repreſent a finite Thing, as that a finite 


Thing ſhould repreſent an infinite; nor do 
I ſee how its containing all things in it after 
a very ſpiritual manner, makes it ſo very in- 
telligible; ſince I underſtand not what it is 
to contain a material thing Spiritually, nor 
the manner how God contains any thing in 
himſelf, but either as an aggregate contains 
all things which it is made up of; and ſo 
indeed that part of him may be ſeen, which 
comes within reach of our view. But this 
way of containing all things can by no means 
belong to God, and to make things thus vi- 
ſible in him, is to make the material World 

| a part 
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a part of him: Or elſe as having a power 


to produce all things, and in this way, tis 
true, God contains all things in himſelf, but 
in a way not proper to make the Being of 
God a repreſentative of thoſe things to us; 


for then his Being being the repreſentative 


of the effects of that Power, it muſt repre- 
ſent to us all that he is capable of produc- 
ing, which I do not find in my felf that 


er becauſe they cannot 


or diſeover themſelves tu it; and this is the 


way we know Corporeal things. This Rea- 


foning I do not underſtand; Hrſt, Becauſe 


Ido no: underſtand why a Line or a Tri- 


e is not as intelligibie as any thing that 


ean be nam d; for we muſt ſtill carry along 
with us, that the Diſcourſe here is about 
eur Perception, or what we have any Idea 
or Conception of in our own Minds. Se- 
condly, Becauſe I do not underſtand what is 
meant by the penzirating a Spirit; and till 
I can comprehend theſe, upon which this 
reaſoning: is built, this. reaſoning cannot 
work on me, But from theſe Reaſons he 
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Ideas, that we ſee Bodies and their Proper- 
ties ; and tis for this reaſon that the kom- 
ledge we hate of them is moſt perfett. Whes 
ther others will think that what we ſee of 
Bodies, is ſeen in God, by ſeeing the Ideag 
of them that are in God, muſt be left to 
them, Why I cannot think ſo I have ſhewn; 
but the inference he makes here from it, i 
think few will aſſent to, that we know Bo- 
dies and their Properties moſt perfectly. 
For who is there that can ſay, he knows the 
Properties either of Body in general, or of 
any one particular Body perfectly? One pro- 
perty of Body in general is to have parts 
cohering and united together, for whereever 
there is Body, there is Coheſion of Parts; 
but who is there that perfectly under- 
ſtands that Coheſion? And as for particu- 
lar Bodies, who can ſay that he perfect 
underſtands Gold or a Loadſtone, and 
its properties? But to explain himſelf he 
ſays, That the Idea we have of Extenſion, 
ſuffices to make us know” all the Properties 
whereof- Fxtenſion is capable, and t _=_ or 
cannot defire to have an Idea more diftin 
and more fruitful of Extenſion, 0 f a gures, 
and of Motions, than that ohich God has 

ven us of them, This ſeems to mea ſtrange 


Proof that we ſee Bodies and their Proper- 


ties in God, and know them perfectly, becauſe 
God has given us diſtinct ind fruitful Ice 
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of Extenſion, Figure and Motion; for this 
had been the ſame whether God had given 
theſe Ideas by ſhewing them in himſelf, or 
by any other way; and his ſaying, that 
God has given us as diſtintt and fruitful Ideas 
of them as we can deſire, ſeeins as if our 
Author himſelf had ſome other thoughts 
of them. If he thought we ſee them in 
God, he muſt think we ſee them as they 
are in themſelves, and there would be no 
room for ſaying, God had given them us as 
dliſtinct as we could defire: The calling them 
ruitful, ſhews this yet more; for one that 
thinks he ſees the Ideas of Figures in God, 
and can ſee no Idea of a Figure but in God, 


with what thouglit can he call any one of 
them Feconde, which is ſaid only of ſuch 


things as produce others? Which Expreſſion 


of his ſeems to proceed only from this 
thought in him, That when I have once 
t the Idea of Extenſion, I can frame the 
deas of what Figures and of what Bigneſs 
I pleafe. And in this I agree with him, as 
appears in what I have ſaid L. 2. C. 13. But 
then this can by no means proceed from a 


ſuppoſit ion, that I ſee theſe Figures only in 
God ; for there they do not produce one 
another, but are there, as it were, in their 
firſt Pattern to be ſeen, juſt ſuch, and ſo 
many as God is pleas d to ſhew them to us. 
But twill be ſaid, our deſire to fee them, 
to - | is 
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is the occaſional Cauſe of God's ſhewing 
them us, and ſo we ſee whatever Figure we 


19 


defires Let it be ſo, this does not make a- - 


ny Idea Feconde, for here is no production 
of one out of another, Burt as to the oc- 
caſional Cauſe, can any one ſay that is ſo? I, 
or our Author, deſire to ſee an Angle next 
in greatneſs to a right Angle; did upon 
this God ever ſhew him or me ſuch an An- 


gle? That God knows or has in himſelf 
the Idea of ſuch an Angle, I think will not 


be deny d; but that he ever ſhew d it to a- 
ny Man, how much ſoever he deſir d it, I 
think may be doubted. But after all, how 
comes it by this means that we have a er- 
fell knowledoe of Bodies and their Proper- 
ties , when ſeveral Men in the World 
haye not the ſame Idea of Body, and this 
very Author and I differ in it 2 He thinks 
bare Extenſion to be Body, and I think Ex- 


tenſion alone makes not Body, but Exten- 
ſion and Solidity ; thus either he, or I, 


one of us, has a wrong and imperfe& know- 


ledge of Bodies and their Properties. For 


if Bodies be Extenſion alone and nothing 
elſe, I cannot conceive how they can move 


and hit one againſt another, or what can 


make diſtin& Surfaces in an uniform ſimple 
Extenſion. A ſolid extended thing I can 
conceive moveable ; but then if I have 2 


clear view of Bodies and their P roperties 
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in God, I muſt ſee the Idea of Solidity in 
God, which yet think by what our Au- 
thor has ſaid in his Eclairciſſements, he does 
not allow that we do. He fays farther, 
That whereas the Ideas of things that are 
in God contain all their Properties, he that 
| ſees their Ideas may ſee ſucceſſiuely all their 
Properties. This ſeems to me not to con- 
cern our Ideas more, whether we ſee them 
in God, or have them otherwiſe. Any I- 
dea that we have, whenceſoever we have it, 
contains in it all the Properties it has, which 
are nothing but the relations it has to other 
Ideas, which are always the ſame. What 
he ſays concerning the Properties that we 
may ſucceſſrvely know them, is equally true, 
whether we ſee them in God, or have them 
by any other means. They that apply them 
as they ought to the conſideration of their 
Ideas, may ſucceſſively 'come to the know- 
ledge of ſome of their Properties; but that 
they wy know all their Properties; is more 


than I think the reaſon proves, which he ſei 
ſubjoyns in theſe words, For when one ſees be 
the things as they are in God, one ſees them thi 
always in a moſt. perfect manner. We ſee it 
for example in God the Idea of a Triangle 34; 
or a Circle; does it hence follow, that we T 
canknow all the Properties of either of them? bai 
He adds, that the manner of ſeeing them ou 


would be infinitely perfect, if the Mind which 


nner 
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fees them in God was infinite. I confeſs m 


ſelf here not well to comprehend his di- 


ſtinction between ſeeing after thr manner 

res- arfenr moſt perfect and infinite ly per- 
[avg IN adds, That which is wanting to 
the lknnledge "that we have of Extenſion, 
Figures and Motion, is not a defect of the 
Ike which repreſents it, but of our Mind 


teich confiders it. If by Ideas be meant 


here the real Objects of our Knowledge, 1 
eaſily agree, chat the want of Knowledge 
in us is a defect in our Minds, and not in 
the things to be known. But if by Ideas 
be here meant the Perception or Repreſen- 
tation of Things in the Mind, that I can- 


not but obſerve in my ſelf to be very im- 


perfect and defectuous, as when I deſire to 
reeive what is the Subſtance of Body or 
irit, the Idea thereof fails me. To con- 
dude,” I fee not what there is in this Para- 


graph that makes any thing for the Doctrine 
of 77. K all things in God. 
h 


e third way of knowing is by Con- 
ſet 101 he fs or interiour Mw and thus 
he ſays, we know our Souls, Py tis for 
this Reaſon that the Knowledge we have 0 Ml 


it is imperfect, we know nothing of our. Soi 
but bat we feel paſs within our ſelves. 
This Confeſſion of our Author brings me 


back, do what I can, to that Original of all 
our Ideas which my Thoughts led me to 
03 when 
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when I writ my Book, vis. Senſation and 
Reflection; and therefore I am forced to aſk 
any one who is of our Author's Principles, 
whether God had not the Idea of mine, or of 
an human Soul before he created it? Next, 
whether that Idea of an humane'Soul be not 
as much a real Being in God as the Idea of 
a Triangle? If fo, why does not my Soul, 
being intimately united to God, as well fee 
the ſen of my Soul which is in him, as the 


Idea of a Triangle which is in him? And 


what Reaſon can there be given why God 
ſhews the Idea of a Triangle to us, and not 
the Idea of our Souls, but this, That God has 
giyen us external Senſation to perceive the 
one, and none to perceive the other, but on- 
Iy internal Senſation to perceive the Opera- 
tion of the latter? He that pleaſes may read 
what our Author ſays in the remainderofthis, 
and the two or three next Paragraphs, and 


ler whether it carrys him beyond where my 


gnorance ſtop'd, I muft own that me it does 
ot, HR“ 
48. This, U, e. the Tanorance we are in 
ok our own Souls, ] ſays he, may ſerve ta 
prove that the Ideas that repreſent any thing 
4 us that is without its are not Mocliſications 
of Our Souls ; for if the 0 all things by 
ronfrdering its own proper Modifications, it 
Jn ly its own H. 


ence, or 


i n Native than that of Bodies, and all 


the 
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the'Senſations or Modifications whereof it is 


capable, than the Figures or Modifications of 
which Bodies are capable. In the mean time 
£1 knows nat that it is capable of any ſuch 
Senſation by ſight as it bas of it ſelf, but on. 
ly by Experience ;, inſlead that it knows that 
ae on is capable of an infinite Number of 
igures by the Idea that it bas of Extenſion. 
7 ere are, moreover, certain Senſations, as Co- 


lours and Sounds, which the greateſt part of 
Men cannot diſcover whether they are Modi- 


fications of the Soul; and there are Figures 


which all Men do not diſcover by the Idea of 
Extenſion to be Modifications of Bodies, This 
Paragraph is, as he tells us, to prove, That the 
Ideas that repreſent to us ſomething without 
us, are not Modifications of the Souls ; bur 
inſtead of that, itſeems to prove that Fi igure 
is the Modification of Space, and not of our 
Souls. For if this Argument had tended to 
prove, That the Ideas that repreſent an bs. 


without us were not Modification of the 


he ſhould not have put the Mind's not 
knowing what Modifications it ſelf was ca- 


able of, and knowing what Figure's Space 


Was capable of, in oppoſition one to another; 
but the Antitheſis muſt have lain in this, 
that the Mind knew it was capable of the Per- 


oeption of Figure or Motion without any 


Modification of it ſelf, but was not capable 


of * Perception of Sound or Colour with- 


O4 out 
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out a Modification of it ſelf: For the Que- 


ſtion here is not whether Space be capable 
of Figure, and the Soul not; but whether 
the Soul be capable of perceiving, or having 


the Idea of Figure without any Modificati- 


on of it ſelf, and not capable of having the 
Idea of Colour without a Modification of it 
ſelf, I think now of the Figure, Colour 
and Hardneſs of a Diamond that I ſaw ſome 
time ſince: In this Caſe I'defire to be in- 
formed how my Mind knows that the think- 
ing on, or the Idea of the Figure, is not a 
Modification of the Mind ; but the think- 
ing on, or having an Idea of the Colour or 
Hardneſs, is a Modification of the Mind. 
Tis certain there is ſome Alteration in my 
Mind when T think of a Figure, which [ 
did not think of before, as well as when 1 
think on a Colour that I did not think of 
before. But one I am told is ſeeing it in 
God, and the other a Modification of my 
Mind, But ſuppoſing; one is ſeeing in 
God, is there no Alteration in my Mind 
between ſeeing and not ſeeing? And is 
that to be calld a Modification or no? For 


hen he ſays ſeeing a Colour, and hear- 


ing a Sound is a Modification of the Mind, 
what does it ſignifie but an Alteration of 
the Mind from not perceiving to perceiv- 
ing that ſound or Colour? And fo: when 
he Mind fees a Triangle, which it ks 

„ 3 
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ſee before, what is this but an Alteration of 


the Mind from not ſeeing to ſeeing, whether 


that Figure be ſeen. in God or no? And 
why: is not this Alteratien of the Mind to 
be called a Modification, as well as the other? 
Or indeed what Service does that Word do 


us in the one Caſe or the other, when it is 


only a new Sound brought in without any 
new Conception at all? For my Mind when 
it ſees a Colour or Figure 1s alter'd, I know, 
from the not having {ſuch or ſuch a Percep- 
tion to the having it; but when to explain 
this, I am told that either of theſe Percep- 
tions is a Modification of the Mind, what 
do I conceive more, than that from not ha- 
ving ſuch a Perception my Mind is come 
to have ſuch a Perception? Which is what I 
as well knew before the word Modification 
was made uſe of, which by its uſe has made 
me conceive nothing more than what I con- 
ceived before. eee 
49. One thing I cannot but take notice 
of here by the by, that he ſays, That the 
Soul knows that Extenſion is capable of an in- 
finite Number of Figures by the Idea it bas 
Extenſion, which 1s true, And afterwar 
he ſays, that there are no Figures, which all 
Men do not diſcover by the Idea they haue of 
Extenſion to be Modifications of Body. One 
would wonder why he did not ſay Modrfica- 
tions of Extenſion, rather than as he * 
C 
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the Modifications of Bo —— being 2 
cover d by the 242 of Extenſion ; but the 
Truth — not — ſuch an Expreſſion. 
For tis certain that in pure Space or Exten- 
ſion, which is not terminated, there is tru- 
ly no diſtinction of Figures, but in diſtinct 
Bodies that are terminated, there are di- 
ſtinct Figures, becauſe ſimple Space or Ex- 
tenſion being in it ſelf uniform, inſeparable, 
immoveable, has in it no ſuch Modification 
or Diſtinction of Figures. But it is capable, 
as he ſays, but of what? Of Bodies of all 
ſorts of Figures and Magnitudes, without 
which there is no Diſtinction of Figures in 
Space. Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, ter- 
minated and moveable, have all ſorts of Fi- 
gures, and they are Bodies alone that have 


them: And ſo Figures are properly Modi- 


fications of Bodies, for pure Space is not 
any where terminated nor can be, whether 
there be or be not Body in it, it is uniform- 
ly continued on. This that he plainly-ſaid 
here, to me plainly ſhews that Body and Ex- 
tenſion are two things, though much of our 
Author's Do&rine be built vol their being 
one and the ſame. 

Jo. The next Paragraph is toſhew us the 


Difference between Ideas and Sentiments in 


this, that Sentiments are not tied to words ʒ 

fo that be that neuer had ſeen a Colour, or 

felt Heat, could never be made to have thoſe 
A Sen- 


neren 
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Senſations by all the Definitions one could give 
bim of them. This is true of what he calls 
Sentiments:; and as true alſo of what he calls 
Ideas.” Shew me one who has not got by 
Experience, i. e. by ſeeing or feeling the J. 
dea of Space or Motion, and I will as ſoon 
by words make one who never felt what 
Heat is, have a Conception of Heat, as he 
that has not by his Senſes perceiv'd what 
Space or Motion is, can by words be made 
to conceive either of them. The reaſon 
why we are apt to think theſe Ideas belong- 
ing to Extenſion, got another way than o- 
ther Ideas, is becauſe our Bodies being 
extended, we cannot avoid the Diſtinction 
of parts in our ſelves; and all that is for the 
ſupport of our Lives, being by Motion ap- 
ply d to us, it is impoſſible to find any one 
who has not by Experience got thoſe Ideas; 
and ſo by the uſe of Language learnt what 
words ſtand for them, which by Cuſtom 
came to excite” them in his Mind, as the 
Names of Heat and Pleaſure do excite in the 
Mind of thoſe who have by Experience got 
them, the Ideas they are by uſe annexed to, 
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Not that Words or Definitions can teach or 


bring into the Mind one more than another 
of thoſe I call ſimple Ideas; but can by uſe 
excite them in thoſe, who having got them 
by Experience, know certain Sounds to be 
by uſe annexed to them as the Signs of 
them. 51. Fourth- 


ne 
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51. Fourthly, The fourth way of * 
he tells us, 75 by Conjefture, and thits < 
we know the Souls of other Men, and "an 


Intelligences, i.e. We know them not at all; 


but we probably think there are ſuch Beings 


really exiſting in rerum natura. But this looks 
to me beſides our Author's Buſineſs here, 
which ſeems to be to examine what _ 
we have; and how we came by them. 

that the thing here conſidered, fron Id in = 
opinion be not whether there were any 
Souls of Men or pure Intelligences any where 
exiſting, but what Ideas we have of them, 
and how we came by them. For when he 
ſays, we know not Angels, either in them- 
ſelves, or by their Ideas, or by Conſciouſ- 
neſs, what in that place does Angel ſignifie? 


What Idea in him does it ſtand for? Or is 


it the Sign of no Idea at all, and ſo a bare 
Sound without Signiſication? He that reads 
this ſeventh Chapter of his with Attention, 


will find that we have fimple Ideas as far 
as our Experience reaches, and no farther, 


And beyond that we know nothing at all, 


no not even what thoſe Ideas are that are in 


us, but only that they are Perceptions in 


the Mind, but how made we cannot com- 


prehend. 


52. In his Klee mente on the nature 
of tdeas, p. 535. of the Quarto Edition, he 
Rags, that he + 10 certain that the Ideas of things 

are 
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are tmc hangeable. This I cannot compre- 
hend, for Fo can I know that the Picture 
of any thing is like that thing, when I ne- 
ver fee that which it repreſents? Forif theſe 
words do not mean that Ideas are true un- 
changeable repreſentation of things, Iknow 
not to what purpoſe they are. And if that 
be not their meaning, then they can'onl 
ſignifie, that the Idea I have once had wi 
be unchangeably the ſame as long as it" re- 
curs the ſame in my Memory; but when 
another different from that comes into my 
Mind, it will not be that. Thus the Idea of 


wy 


an Horſe, and the Idea of a Centaur, will, 


as often as they recur in my Mind, be un⸗ 
changeably the ſame; which is no more than 
this, the ſame Idea will be always the fame 


Idea; but whether the one or the other be 


the true repreſentation of any thing that 
exiſts, that, upon his Principles, neither our 
Author nor any body elſe can know 

53. What he ſays here of verſal Rea- 
ſon which enlightens every one, whereof all 
Men partake, ſeems to me nothing elſe but 
the Power Men have to conſider the Ideas 
they have one with another, and by thus 
comparing them, tind out the relations that 
are between them; : and therefore if an in- 
telligent Being at one end of the World, 
and another at the other end of the World, 


WI conſider twice two and four Wag 
| : e 


— 


[ 


* 


wayof 


elſe by it. If he means, as he ſays, 25 536. 
ea 
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to be the ſame Number. Theſe Relations 
tis true, are infinite, and God, who knows 


all things, and their Relations as they are, 


knows them all, and ſo his Knowledge is 
infinite. But Men are able to diſcover more 
or leſs of theſe Relations, only as they ap- 
ply their Minds to conſider any ſort of Ide- 
as, and to find out intermediate ones, which 


can ſhew the Relation of thoſe Ideas, which 


cannot be immediately compared by juxta- 
poſition, But then what he means by that 
infinite Reaſon which Men confult, I con- 
feſs my ſelf not well to underſtand. For 
if he means that they conſider a part of thoſe 
Relations of things which are infinite, that 
is true; but then, this is a very improper 

ſpeaking,and I cannot think that a Man 


of his Parts would uſe it to mean nothing 


That this infinite and univerſal Reaſon, 
whereof Men partake, and which they con- 


ſult, is the Reaſon of God himſelf; I can 


no Means aſſent to it. Firſt, Becauſe I 


think we cannot ſay God reaſons at all; for 


he has at once a View of all things. But 


- Reaſon is very far from ſuch an Intuition, it 
is a laborious and gradual Progreſs in the 
Knowledge of things, by comparing one I- 
dea with a ſecond, and a ſecond with a third, 


and that witha fourth, Oc. to find the Re- 


lation 


he cannot but find them We i. e. 


Do 7, BEHODOSDOA? 8 59S 


© 2. Q- 


* 


1 


— — wa 


lation between the firſt and the laſt of theſe 


find, and ſometimes not. This way there- 


Undlerſtandings, but can by no Means be 


Underſtanding or Knowledge. But then to 
ſay that we partake in the Knowledge of 


r AS 5 4s i © as 6 


ſhould think it Preſumption in-me to ſup- 


at laſt nothing but thoſe infinite unchange- 


indeed is true, but ſeems to me to-make lit- 
tle to our Author's Purpoſe, of ſeeing all 0. Whether 


my by the natural Union of our Minds len the As 


7 
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in this Train, and in ſearch for ſuch inter- 
mediate Ideas, as inay ſhew us the Relation 
we defire to know, which ſometimes we 


fore of finding Truth, ſo painful, uncertain, 
and limited, is proper only to Men or finite 


ſuppos d in God ; it is therefore in God 


God, or conſult his Underſtanding, is what 
I cannot receive for true. God has given 
me an Underſtanding of my own ; and I 


poſe I apprehended any thing by God's Un- 
derſtanding, ſaw with his ow, or ſhared 
of his Knowledge. I think it more poſſible 
for me to ſee with other Men's Eyes, and un- 
derſtand with another Man's Underſtanding, 
than with God's; there being ſome Proporti- 
on between mine and another Man's Under- 
ſtanding, but none between mine and God's. 
But if this infinite Reaſon which we conſult, be 


able Relations which are in things, ſome of 
which we make a Shift to diſcover, this 


things in God; and that if wwe ſ#e not all I have ta- 


thor's S 
with right wy 


T7 
+ | 
dy j 
= : [1 
= 
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— 
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| ſhould not have the Liberty to think on all 


 Jows in the next words, that it i- 
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255 the univerſal and infinite Reaſon, we 


things, as he expreſſes it, p. 538. To 
— 19 himſelf farther concerning this 
univerſal "Reaſon, or as he there calls it 
by another Name, Order, 7 539. he ſays, 
That God contains in bimſ, Welf the Perfection, 
F all the Creatures that A has created, 
vr can create, after an intelligible manner. 
Intelligible to himſelf, that's true, but inte- 

ble to Men, at leaſt to me, that I do 
not find, unleſs by containing in ; himſelf the 
PerfeBtions all the Creatures be meant, 
that there is no Perfection in any Creature, 
but there is a greater in God, or that there 
is in God greater perfection than all the 


Perfection in the Creatures taken together. 


And therefore though it be true what fol- 
theſe 
intelligible Perfections that God knows the 
Eſſence of every thing; yet it will not fol- 


. Jow from hence, or from any thing elſe 


that he has ſaid, that thoſe Perfection in 
God, which contain in them the Perfecti. 


ons of all the Creatures, are the immediate 


Objects 
ſo the 
he can in them ſee the Eſſences of the Crea- 


the Mind f Man, or that they are 
jects of the Mind of Man, that 


tures, For I aſk in which of the Perfecti- 


ons of God does a Man ſee the Efſence of 


an Horſe or an Aſs, of a Serpent „ 
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of Hemlock or Parſley? I for my part, 1 
conifeſs ſee not the Eſſence of any of theſe 


A 


09 


things in any of the Perfections 6f God, 


which I have any Notion of. For indeed 


I fee not the diſtinct Eſſence either of theſe 


things at all, or know wherein it conſiſts. 


And therefore I cannot comprehend the 


Force ef the Inference, which follows in 
theſe words, Thien the intelligible Ideas ou 
Perfections that arè in God, which repreſent” 


tu 15 to hat is out of God, ate abſolutely nice fs 


hy aud unchangeable. That the Perfetions 
that are in are neceſſary and unchan- 
geable, I readily grant: But that the Ideas 


that ate intelligible to-God, of are in the | 


underſtanding of Ged' (for ſo we muſt ſpeak 


of him whilſt we conceive of him after the 


manner of Men) can be ſeen by us; or, 
that the Perfections that are in God repre- 
ſent to us the Eſſences of things that are 
out of God, that I cannot conceive. The 


Eſſence of Matter, as much as I can ſee f 


it, is Extenſion, Solidity, Diviſibility and 
Mobility; but in which of the Perfections 
of God do I ſee this Eſſence? To another 
Man, as to our Author perhaps, the: E{- 


ſence of Body is quite another thing; and 


when he has told us what to him is the E{- 
ſence” of Body, it will be then to Le conſi- 


der'd in which of the Perfections of God 


he ſees it. For example, let it be pure Ex- 
| P tenſion 


— — 
o —_ — — 
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tenſion alone, the Idea then that God had 


in himſelf of the Eſſence of Body before 
oy was created, was the Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion; when God then created Body he 


created Extenſion, and then Space, which 
exiſted not before, began to exiſt. This, 


confeſs, I cannot conceive ; but we ſee in 
the Perfections of God the neceſſary and un- 
changeable Eſſences of things. He ſees one 
Eſſence of Body in God and I. another; 
Which is that neceſſary and changeable Eſ- 
{ence of Body which is contained in the 
Perfections of God, his or mine? Or in- 
deed how do or can we know there is any 
ſuch thing exiſting as Body at all? For 
we ſee nothing but the Ideas that are in 
but Body itſelf we neither do nor 
can poſſibly ſee at all; and how then can 
we know that there is any ſuch thing exi- 
ſting as Body, ſince we can by no means 
ſee or perceive it by our ' Senſes, which is 
all the way we can have of know ing any 
corporeal thing to exiſt ? But tis ſaid, God 
ſhews us the Ideas in himſelf, on occafion 
of the preſence of thoſe Bodies to our Sen- 
ſes. This is gratis dictum, and begs the 
thing in queſtion ; and therefore I deſire to 
have it prov'd to me that they are preſent. 
I ſee the Sun or an Horle ; no, ſays our 
Author, that is impoſlible, they cannot be 
ſeen, becauſe being Bodies they cannot = 
unite 


rr 
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united to my Mind, and be preſent to it. 
But the Sun being riſen, and the Horſe 
brought within convenient diſtance, and 
ſo being preſent to my Eyes, God ſhews 
me their Ideas in himſelf: And I ſay God 
ſhews me theſe Ideas when he pleaſes with- 
out the preſence of any ſuch Bodies to my 
Eyes. For when I think I fee a Star at ſuch 
a diſtance from me, which truly I do not 

+ ſee, but the Idea of it which God ſhews 
me, I would have it prov'd to me that there 
is ſuch a Star exiſting a million of million 
of Miles from me when I think I ſee it, 
more than when I dream of ſuch. a Star. 


For till it be prov'd that there is a Candle 


in the Room by which I write this, the 


| ſuppoſition of my ſeeing in God the Pyra- 


midical Idea of its flame upon occaſion of the 
Candles being there, is begging. what is in 
queſtion. And to prove to me that God 
exhibits to me that Idea upon occaſion of the 
preſence of the Candle, it muſt firſt beprov- 
ed to me that there is a Candle there, which 
upon theſe Principles can never be done. 
Farther, We ſee the neceſſary and unchan- 
geable Eſſences of things iu the perfections 
of God. Water, a Roſe, and a Lion, have 
their diſtin& Eſſences one from another, and 
all other things; what I defire to know 
are theſe diſtinct Eſſences? I confeſs I net- 


ther ſee them in nor out of God, and in 
2 which 
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which of the Perfections of God do we ſee 
each of them ? | +. 

Pag. 504. I find theſe words, It is evi- 
dent that the Perfeftions that are in God 


. which repreſent created or poſſible Beings, 


are not at all equal That thoſe for ex- 
ample that repreſent Bodies, are not | ſo noble 
as thoſe for example that repreſent Spirits ʒ 
and among ſt thoſe themſelves, which repreſent 
nothing but Body, or nothing but Spirits, 
there are more perfect one than another 


to infinity. This is conceiveable clearly, and 


without pain, though one finds ſome difficulty 
to reconcile the ſimplicity of the Divine Be- 
ing with this variety Fl intelligible Ideas 
which he contains in his Wiſdom, This dif- 


ficulty is to me inſurmountable, and - 


conclude it always ſhall be ſe, till I can 
find a way to make Simplicity and Va- 


riety the fame. And this difficulty muſt 


always cumber this Doctrine, which ſup- 
poſes that the Perfections of God are the 
repreſentatives to us of Whatever we per- 
ceive of the Creatures; for then thoſe Per- 
fections maſt be many, and diverſe, and di- 
ſtinct one from another, as thoſe Ideas are 
that repreſent the different Creatures to us. 
And this ſeems to me to make God formally 
to contain in him all the diſtinct Ideas of 
all the Creatures, and that ſo that they 
might be ſeen one after another. Which 

ſeems 
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ſeems to me after all the talk of abſtraction 
to be but a little leſs groſs Conception than 
of the Scatches of all the Pictures that ever 
a Painter draws, kept by him in his Cloſer, 
which are there all to be ſeen one after an- 
other, as he pleaſes to thew them. But 
whilſt theſe abſtrac Thoughts produce no- 
thing better to me than this, I the eaſier 
content my ſelf with my Ignorance which 
roundly thinks thus. God is a {imple Being, 
Omniſcient, that knows all things poſſible; 
and Omnipotent that can do or make all 
things -oflible, But how he knows, or how 
he makes, I do not conceive: His ways of 
knowing as well as his ways of creating, 
are to me incomprehenſible ; and if they 
were not ſo, I ſhould not think him to be 
God, or to be perfecter in knowledge than 
I am. To which our Author's Thoughts 
ſeem in the cloſe of what is above cited, 
ſomewhat to encline, when he ſays, The 
variety of intelligible Ideas which God con- 
tains in bis Wiſdom ; whereby he ſeems to 
place this variety of Ideas in the Mind or 


Thought of God, as we may ſo ſay, whereby 


'tis hard to conceive how we can ſee them, 
and not in the Being of God, where they 


are to be ſeen as ſo many diſtinct things in it. 
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O diſcourſe of Miracles without de- 
fining what one means by the 
word Miracle, is to make a ſhew, 

but in effect to talk of nothing. 
A Miracle then I take to be a ſenſible O- 
peration, which being above the compre- 
henſion of the Spectator, and in his Opini- 
on contrary to the eſtabliſh'd Courſe of Na- 
ture, is taken by him to be Divine. 

He that 1s preſent at the fact, is a Specta- 
tor: He that believes the Hiſtory of the fact, 
Puts himſelf in the place of a Speclator. 


This Definition, tis probable, will not 
a theſe two Exceptions. 


F. That hereby what is a Miracle i 18 made 


very uncertain z, for it depending on the 
Opinion of the Spe&ator, that will be a Mi- 
racle to one which will not beſo to another. 

In anſwer to which, it is enough to ſay, 
that this Objection is of no force, but in 
the Mouth of one who can produce a defi- 
' nition of a Miracle not liable- to the ſame 
exception, 
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exception, which I think not eaſie to do ; 
for it bein g agreed, that a Miracle muſt be 
that which ſurpaſſes the force of Nature in 
the eſtabliſh'd, ſteady Laws of Cauſes and 
Effects, nothing can be taken to be a Mi- 
racle but what is judg'd to exceed thoſe 
Laws. Now every one being able to judge 
of thoſe Laws only by his own acquain- 
tance with Nature, and notions of its Force 
(which are different in different Men) it is 
unavoidable that That ſhould be a Miracle 
to one, which is not ſo to another. 
2. Another Objection to this Definition, 
will be, that the notion of a Miracle thus 
enlarged, may come ſometimes to take in 
Operations that have nothing extraordinary 
or ſupernatural in them, and thereby inva- 
lidate the uſe of Miracles for the enten 
of Divine Revelation. 

To which I anſwer, not at all, if the 
Teſtimony which Divine Revelation re- 
ceives from Miracles be rightly conſider d. 

I 0o know that any Revelation is from 
God, it is neceſſary to know that the Miſ- 
ſenger that delivers it is ſent from God, and 
that cannot be known but by ſome creden- 
tials given him by God himſelf. Let us 
ſee then whether Miracles, in my ſenſe, 
be not ſuch credentials, and will not infal- 


libly direct us right in the ſearch of Divine 


Revelation, 
It 
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It is to be conſider d, that Divine Reve- 
lation receives Teſtimony from no other 
Miracles, but ſuch as are wrought to wit- 
neſs his Miſſion from God who delivers the 
Revelation. All other Miracles that are 
done in the World, how many or great ſo- 
ever, Revelation is not concern'd in. Caſes 
wherein there has been, or can be need of 
Miracles for the confirmation of Revelation 
are fewer than perhaps is imagin d. The 
heathen World amidſt an infinite and uncer- 
tain jumble of Deities, Fables and Worſhips 
had no room for a divine Atteſtation of any 
one againſt the reſt. Thoſe owners of ma- 
ny Gods were at liberty in their Worſhip ; 


and no one of their Divinities pretending 


to be the one only true God, no one of 
them could be ſuppos d in the Pagan Scheme 
to make uſe of Miracles to eſtabliſh his 
Worſhip alone, or to aboliſh that of the o- 
thers 5 much leſs was there any uſe of Mi- 
racles to confirm any Articles of Faith, 
ſince no one of them had any ſuch to pro- 
poſe as neceſſary to be believ d by their Vo- 
taries. And therefore I do not remember a- 
ny Miracles recorded in the Greet or Roman 
Writers, as done to confirm any one's Miſſi- 
on and Doctrine. Conformable hereunto 
we find St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 22. takes notice 
that the Jews (tis true) requir d Miracles, 
but as for the Greeks they look d after ſome- 

Wo; | thing 
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thing elſe ; they knew no need or uſe 
there was of Miracles to recommend any 
Religion to them. And indeed it is an aſto- 
niſhing Mark how far the God of this 
World had blinded Mens Minds, if we 


conſider that the Gentile World receiv'd and 


ſtuck to a Religion, which, not being de- 
rivd from Reaſon, had no ſure Foundation 
in Revelation. They knew not its Original 
nor the Authors of it, nor ſeem'd concern d 
to know from whence it came, or by whoſe 


Authority deliver'd ; and ſo had no men- 


tion or uſe of Miracles for its Confirmati- 
on. For though there were here and there 
ſome pretences to Revelation, yet there 
were not ſo much as pretences to Miracles 
that atteſted it. . E 
If we will dire& our Thoughts by what 
has been, we muſt conclude that Miracles 


as the credentials of a Meſſenger delivering 


a Divine Religion, have no place but upon 
a ſuppoſition of one only 
that it is ſo in the nature of the thing, and 
cannot be otherwiſe, I think will be made 
appear in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. Of 


ſuch who have come in the name of the 


their Zoroaſter, 


one only true God, profeſſing to bring a 


Lau from him we have im Hiſtory a clear 


account but of three, viz. Moſes, Feſus and 
Mahomet, For what the Perſees ſay of 
or the Indians of their 

| Prama 


true God; and 


of Miract ts. 


tones not to mention all the wild Stories 
f the Rel ions farther Eaſt) is fo obſcure 

o manifeſtly. fabulous, that no account 

= by made of it. Now of the three be- 
fore mention d, Mahomet. having none to 
produce, pretends to no Miracles for the 
vouching his Miſſion; ſo that the only Re- 


velatious that come "atteſted by Miracles, 
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being only thoſe of Moſes and Chriſt, and 


they contirming each other, the buſineſs of 
Miracles, as it ſtands really in matter of Fact, 
has no manner of difficulty in it; and I think 
the moſt ſcrupulons or ſceptical cannot from 
Miracles raiſe the leaſt doubt againſt the 
Divine Revelation of the Goſpel. - 
Bur fince the Speculative and Learned 
will be putting of Caſes which never were, 


and it may be preſum d never will be; ſince 


Scholars and Diſputants will be raiſing of 


Queſtions where there are none, and enter 


upon Debates whereof there 1s no need; I 
crave leave to ſajy, that he who comes with 
a Meſſage from God to be deliver d to the 
World, cannot be refusd belief if he 
vouches his Miſſion by a Miracle, becauſe 
his credentials have a right to 1t. For every 
rational thinking Man muſt conclude as Ni- 
codenns did, We know that thou art à tear ber 
come from God, for no Man can do theſe 
/igns which tho doft , except God be with 


him. ASS 
For 
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For example, Jeſis of Nazareth profeſſes 
himſelf ſent from God: He with a word 
calms a Tempeſt at Sea: This one looks on 


28 a Miracle, and conſequently cannot but 


receive his Doctrine: Another thinks this 
might be the effect of Chance, or Skill in. 


the Weather and no Miracle, and ſo ſtands 
out ; but afterwards ſeeing him walk on the 
Sea, owns that for a Miracle and believes: 
Which yet upon another has not that force, 
who ſuſpects it may poſſibly be done by the 


aſſiſtance of a Spirit: But yet the ſame Per- 


ſon ſeeing afterwards our Saviour cure an 
inveterate Palſie by a word, admits that for 


a Miracle, and becomes a Convert: Another 


over looking it in this inſtance, afterwards 
finds a Miracle in his giving ſight to one 
born Blind, or in raifing the Dead, or his 
raiſing himſelf from the Dead, and ſo re- 
ceives his Doctrine as a Revelation coming 
from God. By all which it is plain, that 
where the Miracle is admitted, the Doctrine 
cannot be rejected; it comes with the aſ- 
ſurance of a Divine Atteſtation to him that 
allows the Miracle, and he cannot queſtion 


its Truth. 


The next thing then is, what ſhall be a 
ſufficient inducement to take any extraordi- 
nary Operation to be a Miracle, i. e. wrought 


by God himſelf for the atteſtation of a Re- 


velation from him. | 
Ard 
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And to this I anſwer, the catrying with 
it the Marks of a greater power than ap- 
pears in oppoſitioſ to xt; For. 

1. Firſt, This removes the main Diff 
tulty where it preſſes hardeſt, and clears 
the mutter from doubt, when extraordinaty 
and ſupernatural Operations ate brought to 
ſupport oppoſite Miſhns „about which 
methinks more Duſt has been rais'd o 
Men of leiſure than fo plain a matter rifec 
ed. For fince God's Powet is paramount 
to all, and no oppoſition can be made a⸗ 
wa him with an equal force to his; and 
lince his Honour ind Goodneſs can never 
be ſuppos d to ſuffer his Meſſenger and his 
Truth to be born down by the appearance 
of a greater Power on the fide of an Im- 
poſtor, and in favour of a Lie; wherever 
there is an oppoſition, and two pretending 
to be ſent from Heaven claſh , the ſigns 
which carry with them the evident marks 
of a greater Power, will always be a cer- 
ain and unqueſtionable evidence thiat the 
ruth and Divine Miſſion is on that fide 
on which they appear. For though the diſs 
covery how the lying wondets are or can be 
produc d, be beyond the Capacity of the Ig- 
norant, and often beyond the Concept ion of 
the moſt knowing Spectator, who is theres 
fore fore d to allow them in his appteheh= 
ſion to be above the force of natural 3 
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els ſet by God to his Tryth for 
the atteſting of it, ſince they are ophOõd 


by Miracles that carry the eyident marks of 


a greater and ſuperior Power, and there- 
ſore they cannot at all ſhake the Authority 
of. one 19 ſupported,” God can never” be 


thought to ſuffer thay a Lie, ſet up in oppo- 


acted by an inferiour Power, and their o- 


ſition to a Truth coming from him, ſhould 


be back'd with a greater Power than he will 
ſhew for the Confirmation and Propagation 


of 2 Doctrine which he has reveal d. to the 


end ĩt might be believ d. The producing of 
Serpents, Blood and, Frogs by the Egyptian 
Sorcerers and by Moſes, could not tothe 
Spectators bur appear equally mifacenlous ; 


which of the Pretenders! then had their 


Miſſion from Godꝰ And the truth on either 


ide could not have been determin d if: the 


matter had reſted there. But when, Moſes's 


Serpent eat e ue d 


Lice Which they could not, the detiſion 
was eaſie. TWas -es Fibres 


perations, how marvellous and extraordina- 
ry ſoever, could not in the leaſt bring in 


2 I Maſers Miſſion ; that ſtood the 


firmer for this oppoſition, and remain d the 


more unqueſtionable aftex this, than if no 
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So likewiſe the number, variety and great- 
neſs of the Miracles wrought for the confir- 


mation of the Doctrine deliver d by Jeſus 


Chriſt, carry with them ſuch ſtrong mar 


of an extraordinary Divine Power, that the 


Truth of his Miſſion will ſtand firm and un- 
ueſtionable, till any one riſing up in oppo- 
frion to him ſhall do greater Miracles than 
he and his Apoſtles did. For 1 leſs 
will not be of weight to turn the Scales in 
the Opinion of any one, whether of an in- 
ferior or more exalted underſtanding. This 
is one of thoſe palpable Truths and Trials 
of which all Mankind are judges; and 
there needs no aſſiſtance of ing, no 
deep thought to come to a certainty in it, 
Such care has God taken that no pretended 
Revelation ſhould ſtand in competition with 
what is truly Divine, that we need but o- 
our Eyes to ſee and be ſure which came 
from him. The marks of his over-ruling 
Power accompany it; and therefore to this 
day we find, that wherever the Goſpel 
comes, it prevails to the beating down the 
ſtrong Holds of Satan, and the diſlodging 
the Prince of the Power of Darkneſs, 
driving him away with all his living 
wonders; which is a ſtanding Miracle, car- 
rying with it the Teſtimony of Superio- 
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: Saining of which, it nay be 
e BE to premiſe, 


at © 50 Mich cin be look'd on 


e Divine, that delivers any thing dero- 
i ng from the Honour of the one, only, 
true, invifible God, or inconſiſtent with na- 
fiural Religion and the rules of Morality : 
Becauſe God Having diſcover'd to Men the 
Unity and Majeſty of his Eternal God- 
head; and the truths of natural Religion 
and Morality by the light of Reaſon, he 
d to back the contrary by 
Revelation 3 for that would be to 'deſtroy 
the evidence and uſe of Reaſon, without 
which Men cannot be able to diſtinguiſh 


.* Divine N from Diabolical Impo- 


ſtore... 
2. That i it cannot be expedied that God 
mould ſend any one into the World on pur- 


poſe 
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Operations can 


bated both me and my 
that they could not bar fie the Power and 
Preſence of God in thoſe many Miracles he 
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tures of the Certainty of an 
would reveal, as coming from himſelf, 

never conſent that it ſhould be wreſted _ 
of his hands, to ſerve the Ends and eſta- 
bliſh the Authority of an inferior Agent 
that rivals him. His Power being known 


to have no equal, always will, and always 


may be ſafely depended on, to ſhew its ſu- 
periority in vindicating his Authority, and 
maintaing every Truth that he has reveal'd. 
So that the marks of a ſuperior Power ac- 
compying it, always have been, and always 
will be a viſible and ſure guide to Divine 
Revelation; by which Men may conduct 
themſelves in their examining of revealed 
Religions, and be ſatisfied which they 
ought to receive as coming from God; 
ooh they haye by no means ability pre- 
ciſely to determine what is, or is not above 
the force of any created Being; or what 
perform d by none but a 
Divine Power, and require the immediate 
Hand of the Almighty. And therefore 
we ſee tis by that our Saviour meaſures 
the great Unbelief of the Fews, John xv. 
24. laying, If I bad not among them 
the works which no other Man did, they had 
not had ſm, but now have th both ſeen and 
Farber 8 
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did, which were greater thanever any other 
Man had done. When God ſent Moſes to 
the Children of Hrael with a Meſſage, that 
now according to his promiſe he would re- 
deem them by his hand out of Egypt, and 
furniſh'd him with Signs and Credentials 
of his Miſſion; it is very remarkable what 


God himſelf ſays of thoſe Signs, Exod. 


iv. 8. And it ſball come to paſs, if they will 
not believe thee, nor hearken to the voice of 
the firſt fign (which was turning his Rod 
into a Serpent) that they will believe, and 
the voice of the latter ſign (which was the 
making his Hand leprous by putting it in 
his Boſomʒ;) God farther, adds, v. 9. And it 
[ball come ta paſe, if they will not beheve 
alſo theſe two figns, neither bearken unto thy 
voice, that tha fbalt take. of the water of 
the river and pour upon the dry land ; And 
the water which thou takeſt out of the river 
ſball become blood upon the dry land. Which 
of thoſe Operations was or was not above 
the force — all created Beings, will, I ſup- 
poſe, be hard for any Man, too hard for a 
poor Brick- maker to determine; and there- 
fore the Credit and certain Reception of 
the Miſſion, was annex d to neither of them, 
but the prevailing of their Atteſtation was 


heighten d by the increaſe of their number; 


two ſupernatural Operations ſhewing more 
power than one, and three more than two. 
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God AO d that it was natural, that the 
matks of greater Power Aiduld have 3 
ter Impreſſion on the Minds and Belief 
f the Spectators. Accordingly the Jet, 
e Miracles of 


- by this eſtimate judg d of t 
Stir Saviour, Fohn vii. 31. where we have 


this account, And many of of the ple belie- 
n on him, EVE faid, when e 
vl be do more Hr than'theſe c this 
Mar bath done? This perhaps, as it is the 
plaineſt, ſo it is alſo the ſureſt way to pre- 
ſerye the "Teſtimony of Miracles in its due 
Porct to all forts and degrees of People. For 
Miracles being the Baſis on wich divine 
Miſtion is Always eſtabliſtrd, and conſe- 
N ly that Foundation on which the Be- 
of any divine Revelation muſt ulti- 
ern their Faith, this uſe of chern 


Would be 16R; if not to all Mankind, 


As ate in themſelves 
created B 


0 be 


At leaſt to the finple and illiterate dh 
"5s rhe far greateff part) if Miracles be de- 

q tobe none but ſuch divine Operations 
nc the power of all 


einge or at leaſt Operations con- 
"tary to the fd and eftabHfh'd Laws of 


Nathre. For as to the latter of thoſe, what 

Are the fix d and eſtablifnd Laws of Na- 

ture, Fhilofophers alone, if at leaſt they 

can pretend to determine. And if they are 

Operations performable only by di- 

Kine Pbwer, T- _ W n any _—_ 
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cometh 


learn d or unlearn d, can in moſt caſes be 
able to ſay of any particular Operation that 
can fall under his Senſes, that it 1s certainly 
a Miracle. Before he can come to that cer- 
tainty, he muſt know that no created Be- 
ing has a power to perform it. We know 
good and bad Angels have Abilities and Ex- 
cellencies exceedingly beyond all our poor 
Performances or narrow Comprehenſions. 
But to define what is the utmoſt extent of 
Power that any of them has, is a bold un- 
dertaking of a Man in the dark, that pro- 
nounces without ſeeing, and ſets bounds in 
his narrow Cell to things at an infinite di- 
ſtance from his Model and Comprehenſion. 
Such definitions therefore of Miracles, 
however ſpecious in Diſcourſe and Theory, 
fail us when we come to uſe, and an appli- 
cation of them in particular caſes. 170. 


Theſe Thoughts concerning Miracles, were 
accaſion d by my reading Mr. Fleetwood's Eſ- 
ſay on Miracles, and the Letter writ to him 
on that Subject. The one of them defining a 
Miracle to be an extnaordinary operation per- 
formable by God alone: And the other writin 
of Miracles without any definition of a Me 


racle at all. 
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"Freſh revival of * Conover 
formerly between you and me, 
= "what I ſuppoſe no ay did 
from you after twelve Years ſilence. But 
Reputation (a ſufficient cauſe for a new 
War) as you give the world to underſtand, 
hath put Reſolution into your Heart, and 
Arms into your Hands to make an Example 
of me, to the Shame and Confuſion of all 
thoſe Jho could be ſo injurious to you, as 
to think you could quit the Opinion you 
had appear'd for in Print, and agree with 
me in the matter of Toleration. Tis viſi- 
ble how tender even Men of the moſt ſet- 
tled Calmneſs, are in point of W 
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and 'tis allow'd the moſt excuſable part of 
human Frailty; and therefore no body can 
wonder to ſee a . thought injurious la- 


 bour'd againſt with might and main, and 


ken in and made uſe of to put a ſtop to it. 
But yet for all this there are ſober Men 
who are of Opinion, that it better becomes 
a Chriſtian Temper that Diſputes, eſpecially 
of Religion, ſhould be waged purely for the 
fake of Truth, and not for our own : Self 
ſhould have nothing to do in them. But 
ſince as we ſee it will croud it ſelf in, and 
be often the principal Agent, your inge- 
nuity in owning what has brought you up- 
on the Stage again, and ſet you on work, 
- after the caſe and quiet you reſolutely main- 
tain d your ſelf in ſo many Years, ought to 
be commended, in giving us a view of the 
diſcreet choice you have made of a method 
- ſuited to your purpoſe, which you publiſh 

f * the World in theſe words, p. 2. Being de- 

ſirous to put a to 4 Report ſa injurious 
Cat well 2 as Tok als thisto 

be, I think it will be no improper way of do- 
ing it, if I thus fignifie to you and the Rea- 
der, that I find nothing more convincing in 
this your long Letter, than I did in your 
two former; giving withall a brief Speci- 
men of the anſwerableneſs of it. Which I 

chooſe to do upon a few Pages at the begin- 


ing, 


the Aſſiſtance and Cauſe of Religion itſelf ta- 
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ing, where you have placed your greateſt 


Strength, or at leaſt ſo much of it, as you 
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think ſufficient to put an end to this Contro- 


verſie. 

Here we have your Declaration of War, 
of the grounds that moy'd you to it, and 
of your compendious way to aſſured Vi- 
Rory; which I muſt own is very new and 
very remarkable. You chooſe a few Pages 
out of the beginning. of my third Letter ; 
in theſe, you ſay, 1 haue e my greateſt 
Strength. So that what J have there ſaid 


being baffled, it gives you a juſt triumph 


over my whole long Letter ; and all the reſt 
of it being but pitiful, weak, impertinent 
Stuff, is, by the overthrow of this forlorn 
hope, fully confuted. 

This is called anſwering by Specimen. A 
new way, which the World owes to your In- 
vention, an evidence that whilſt you ſaid 
nothing you did not ſpare thinking. And 
indeed it was a noble Thought, a Strata- 
gem, which I believe ſcarce any other but 
your ſelf would have found out in a Me- 
ditation of twice twelve Years, how to an- 
ſwer Arguments without ſaying a word to 
them, or ſo much as reciting them; and by 
examining fix or ſeven Pages in the begin- 
ning of a Book, reduce to nothing above 
three hundred Pages of it that follow, This 
is indeed a deciſtue ſtroke that lays _ flat 

Ore 
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or, who by barely attacking of on 

kills ah del > Thi would cc be 
an admirable way, did it not degrade the 
Conqueror, whoſe buſineſs is to do; and 
turn him into a meer talking Gazetteer, 
whoſe boaſts are of no conſequence. For 
after ſlaughter of Foes, and routing of Ar- 


thinks it ſtrange to find them all alive again 
ſafe and ſound upon their Feet, and in a 
of defending themſelves. The e- 


vent, in all ſorts of Controverſies, hath of- 


ten better inſtructed thoſe who have, with- 
out bringing it to trial, preſumed on the 
weakneſs of their Adverſaries. However, 
this which you have ſet up, of confuting 
without arguing, cannot be deny d to be a 
ready way, and well thought on to ſet you 
up high, and your Reputation ſecure in tlie 
thoughts of your believing Readers, if that 
be (as it ſeems it is) your buſineſs. But, as 
I take it, tends not at all to the informing 
their Underſtandings, and makingthem ſee 
the Truth and grounds it ſtands on. That 
perhaps is too much for the profane Vulgar 


to know; it is enough for them that you 
know it for them, and have aſſured them, 2 | 
you can, when you pleaſe to condeſcend ſo 
far, confound all that any one offers againſt 
your Opinion. An implicit Faith of Jour 
ing 


before you. Who can ſtand againſt ſuch a 


mies by ſuch a dead-doing Hand, no body 


D 
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being in the right, and aſcribing Victory to 
2 in points whefeof you have ſaid 
nothing, is that which ſeme. ſort of Men 
think moſt, uſeful, and ſe their Followers 
have but Tongues for their Champien te 
give him the Praiſe and Authority he aims 
at; tis no matter whether they kave any 
Eyes for themſelves to {ee on which ſide the 
Truth lies: Thus methinks you and I both 
find our account in this N under 
your management in ſettin r Re- 
—— ſole 10 4 biewih i would 
ve been to it that you were brought over 
to my Opinion; and I in ſeeing (if you will 
forgive me ſo preſumptuous a word) that you 
have left my Cauſe ſafe in all thoſe parts 
you have ſaid nothing to, and not vety much 
damaged in that part you have attacked, as 
I hope to thew the indifferent Reader. You 
enter upon your Specimen, p. 2. by mind- 
8 1 tell v That I doubt not 
« to let you fee that if you will be 
true to your own Principles, and ſtand 
to what you have faid, you muſt carry 
your ſome degrees of Force to all thoſe 


degrees which in words you declare a- 


gainſt, even to tlie Diſcipline of Fe and 
4 Faggot.” And you ſay, if I nale my word 
good; you aſſure me you will carry u Fag- 
got your ſelf to the mg what you hu 
written for ſo unmerciful and outragious # 

= Diſcipline : 


'% 
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' Diſcipline/s- Bur l T have done that, - you 
ſuppoſe the Diſcipline you have endeavour d 


| to defend, may remain ſafe and unhurt, as 
| TS its own nature, — and ſaluta- 


to the World.” 

o promiſe fairly is then the part of an 
honeſt Man when the time of performance 
is not yet come. But it falls out unluckily 
herey, for you, who have undertaken, by 
anſwering {ome parts of my ſecond Letter, 
to ſhew the . of the whole, 


that inſtead of anſwering, you promiſe to 


retract, if 'I make good my word, in proving 

= _ own Principles you muſt carry your 
ees of Force to Fire and Fag got. 

* Is endeavours to make my word 


good, have lain before you a pretty com- 


petent time, the World 1s witneſs of it, 
and will, as I imagine, think it time for you, 
fince you your ſelf have. brought this que- 
ſtion upon the Stage, either to acknowledge 
that I have made my word good, or by in- 
validating my Arguments, ſhew that I have 
not. . He that after a Debt- of ſo many 


Years, only promiſes what brave things he 


will do hereafter, is hardly thought upon 
the Exchange to do what he ought, The 


| yo a Hand requires to be made 


and balanced ; and — will ſhew not 
e he is to promiſe, but, if he be a fair 


Man, what he is co perform. I Ds 


r 
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make longer allowances of time, and admit 


evaſions for ſatisfaction, tis fit you uſe your 


privilege, and take more time to conſider; 
only I crave leave in the mean while to re- 
fer my Reader to what I have ſaid on this 
Argument, Chap. 4. of my third Letter, that 
he may have a view of your way of anſwer- 
ing by Specimen, and Judge whether all that 
have there urged be anſwered by what 


you ſay here, or what you promiſe here 


be ever like to. be performed. 


The next Sample you give to ſhew the an- 


ſwerableneſs of my Letter, is not much 


ſeen, p. 3. and 4. where you ſay, That I tell 
uu, p. 1. That you have alter d the Que- 
ſton” ; for it ſeems, p. 26, you tell me the 
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more lucky than the former; it may be 


Queſtion between us, is, * Whether the 


« Magiſtrate has any Right to uſe Force, 
“ to bring Men to the True Religion? 
« Whereas, . 76. you your ſelf, I ſay, own 
the Queſtion to be, Whether the Magi- 
« ſtrate has a Right to uſe Force in matters 
* of Religion?” Which Affirmation of mine, 
you muſt tale leave to tell me, is a meer 
Fiftion , for neither p. 76. nor any where 
elſe, do you'own the Queſtion ro be, what I 
ſay you do. 

And as to *ufing Force in matters of 
Religion (which you ſay are my words, not 
yours) if I mean by it a 4 ning Force to bring 


Men 
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be, Whether the Magiſtrate has 4 Rig bt to 


uſe Force for * ſuch a rot HE you jj #55 
2 


always 7 bt it out of queſtion, that u 
Man in the World, Magiſtrate or other, can 
have any Right to uſe either Force, or grew 
other means that I can name, to bring Men 
amy Falſe Religion, how much ſoever be = 
perſuade himſelf that it is True. 
It is not therefore from any Alteration, but 


from the true State of the Queſtion, that 


lou take occaſion, as 1 complain without 
4 cauſe, to Jay load on me, for charging 
« you with the Abſurdities of a Power in 
the Magiſtrates to puniſh Men, to bring 


< them to their Religion,” But it e | 


little to ſay againſt what 7 do 


fert, ar ſay, Ind it neceſſary my ſelf to 54 
the 2 


ter the Queſtion, and to — 1 d be-. 

lieve that you aſſert what you do not, that 1 

may have ſomething before me. which 1 can 
ule. 

In this Paragraph you volitively hey, 
that it is any where owned by you as the 
Queſtion between us, Whether the Magi- 
firate has a Fig br of uſing Force in mat- 


ters of Religion? Indeed theſe words 


are not as they are cited in p. 76. of your 
former Letter; but he that will turn over 
me Mk may, in #- 78. read theſe words 

of 


Men to any ot her Religion beſides the True 3 
you are ſo far from owning the Queſtion to 
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of yours, viz. that, Ibu refer it to me, 


zoberher 1 in fayng, no body has a Right, 


ver gou in 2 * the Magiſtrate has 4 


Right in 70 Gfce in matters of Keli- 
gion, have moſt reaſon. Though you poſ- 
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ſitively tell me, That neither p. 76. nor |» 


any where elſe, do you own the Hor 2 
on to be what I ſay you do. And now 
let the Reader judge between us, I thould 
not perhaps have ſo much as taken notice 
of this, but that you who are ſo ſparing of 
your. Anfwer, that you think a brief Spe- 
men upon ſome few Pages of the beginning 


of my Letter, ſufficient. to confute all 1 


have ſaid in it, do, yet ſpend the better part 
of two Pages on this; which if I had been 
miſtaken in, it had been of no great Con- 
ſequence; of which I ſee no other uſe you 
have, but to caſt on me ſome civil Reflecti- 
ons of your Faſhion, and fix on me the lin- 
putation of Fiction, meer Fiction; a Compli- 
ment which I ſhall not return you, though 
you ſay, © USING FORCE IN MATTERS 
«* OF RELIGION, are my words, not yours. 


Whether they are your words or not, let 


p. 78. of your former Letter decide, where 
you own your ſelf to ſay, that The Ma- 
giftrate bas a Right to nſ2 Force iu mat- 
ters of Religion. So that this, as I take 
it, is a Specimen of your being very pulitive 


inamiſtake, and about à plain matter of fact, 
b - about 
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about an Action of your own, and ſo will 
ſcarce prove a Specimen of the anſwerable- 
neſs of all I ſay in my Letter, unleſs we 
muſt allow that Truth and Falſhood are e- 
qually anſwerable when you declare againſt 
either of them. * 
The next part of your Specimen we have 
P. 4, 5. where you tell me that I undertake 
to prove, that“ If upon your grounds the 
« Magiſtrate be obliged to uſe Force to 
« bring Men to the true Religion; it will 
« neceſſarily follow, that every Magiſtrate 
* who believes his Religion to be true, is 
b obliged to uſe Force to bring Men to his. 
Now becauſe this undertaking is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for me; and my tohole Caſe ſeems to 
depend upon the ſucceſs of it : Tou ſhall the 
more carefully conſider how well I perform 
it. But before you do this, it will be 1 to let 
me know, in what ſenſe you grant my Infe- 
rence, and in what ſenſe you deny it. Now 
that every Magiſtrate, who upon juſt and 
ſufficient grounds believes his Religion to be 
true, is obliged to uſe ſome moderate Penal- 
ties (which is all the Force you ever contended 
for) to bring Men to his Religion, you freely 
rant ; becauſe that myſt needs be the True 
ligion ſince no cther can, upon ſuch 
grounds, be believed to be true. Fut that 
any Magiſtrate, who pon wwe and deceit- 
ful grounds, believes a Falſe Religicn to be 
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true (and be can never do it upon better 
grounds ) is obliged to uſe the ſame (or any 


other) means, to bring Men to his Religion, 

this you flatly deny ; nor can it by any Rules of 

reaſoning, be inferred from what you aſſert. 
Here you tell me you grant my Inference 


in this ſenſe, viz. That every Magiſtrate 


who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes 


his Religion to be true, is bound to uſe Force 


to bring Men to it. 

Here you grant that every Magiſtrate, 
without knowing that his Religion 1s true, 
is oblig d, upon his believing it to be true, 
to uſe Force to bring Men to it; indeed you 
add, who believes it to be true upon juſt 
and ſufficient. grounds. So you have: got 
2 Diſtinction, and that always ſets off a Di- 
ſputant, though many times it is of no uſe 
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to his Argument, For here let me ask you 


who muſt be judge whether the grounds 
upon which he believes his Religion to be 
true, be juſt and ſufficient? Muſt the Ma- 
giſtrate himſelf judge for himſelf, or muſt 
you judge for him? A third Competitor in 
this Judgment I know not where you will 
find for your turn. If every Magiſtrate 
muſt judge for himſelf, whether the grounds 
upon which he believes his Religion to be 


true, are juſt and ſufficient grounds, your 


limitation of the uſe of Force to ſuch only 
as believe upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, 
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bating thay it is an ornament td your Stile 
and Learning, might have been ſpared, 

ſince it leaves my Inference untouch d in 
the full Latitude I have expreſsd it con- 
cerning every Magiſtrate, there not being 
any one Magiſtrate excluded thereby from 
an obligation to uſe Force to bring Men to 
his own Religion by this your diſtinction. 
For if every Magiſtrate who upon juſt and 
ſufficient grounds believes his Wagen to 
be true, be obliged to uſe Force to bring 
Men to his Religion, and every Magiſtrate 
be himſelf Judge, whether the grows, he 
believes upon, be juſt and ſuſpicient; it is vi- 
ſible every Magiſtrate is obliged to uſe Force 
to bring Men to his Religion; ſince any one 
who believes any Religion to be true, can- 


not but judge the grounds upon which he 


— ir to be true, are juſt and ſufficientʒ 


for if he judged otherwiſe, he could not 


then believe it to be troe. If you ſay, you 
muſt judge for the Magiſtrate, then what 
you grant is this, That every Magiſtrate who 

grounds that you judge to de juſt and 
ſufficient believes his Religion to be true, 
is obliged to uſe Force to bring Men to his 
Religion. If this be your meaning, as it 
feems not much remote from it, you will 
doc welbto ſprak it our, that the Magi- 
ſtrates of the World may know who to have 
| ee to in the * you put upon 


them, 


e 
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them in declaring them under an Obligati- 
on to uſe Force to bring Men to the true 
Religion; which they can neither certainly 


know, nor muſt venture to uſe Force to 
bring Men to upon their own perſuaſion of 


the Truth of it, when they have nothing 


but one of theſe two (vis. ) Knowledge or 


Belief that che Religion they promote is 
true, to determin them. Neceſſity has at laſt 
(unleſs you would have the Magiſtrate act 
in the dark, and uſe his Force wholly at 
random) prevailed on you to grant that the 
Magiſtrate may uſe Force to bring Men to 
that Religion which he believes to be true ; 
but, ſay yon, his belief muſt be upon 
juſt and fufficien grounds. The | {ame 


_ neceſſity remaining ſtill, muſt prevail with 


yon to go one” ſtep farther, and tell me 
whether the Magiſtrate himſelf muſt be 


Judge, whether the grounds upon which 


he believes his Religion to be true, be juſt 
and ſufficient; or whether you are to be 
judge for him. If you ſay the firſt, my in- 
ference ſtands good, and this Quettion, I 
think is yielded, and at an end. If you ſay 
you are to be judge for the Magiſtrates, 
ſhall congratulate to the Magiſtrates of tlie 
World the way you have found out for 
them to acquit themſelves of their Duty, 
if you will but pleaſe to publiſh it, that 
that they may know 1 to find you; for 

097077 . 4 in 
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in truth, Sir, I prefer you, in this caſe, to 
the Pope ; though you know that old Gen- 
tleman at Rome has long ſince laid claim to 
all Deciſions of this kind, and alledges In- 
fallibility for the ſupport of his Title; 
which indeed will ſcarce be able to ſtand at 
Rome, or any where elſe, without the help 
of Infallibility. But of this perhaps more 
in the next Paragraph. + 

Tou go on with your Specimen in your 
next Paragraph, p. 5. which J ſhall crave 
leave of my Reader to ſet down at large, it 
being a moſt exa& and ſtudied peice of ar- 
tificial Fencing, wherein, under the cover 
of good Words, and the appearance of nice 
Thinking, nothing is ſaid ; and therefore 


may deſerve to be kept not 28 a Specimen of | 


your anſwering, for as we ſhall fee you 


\ anſwer nothing, but as a Specimen of your 


ſkill in ſeeming to ſay ſomething where 
you have nothing to anſwer. Jou tell me 

chat ſay, p. 2. that © I ſuppoſe that you 
« will grant me (what he muſt be a hard 
F Man indeed that Twill not grant) that any 


thing laid upon the Magiſtrate as a Du- 
« ty, is ſome way or other practicable. Now 


the Magiſtrate beingobliged to uſe Forcein 
matters of Religion, but yet ſo as to bring 


„ Men only to the true Religion, he will 


not be in any capacity to perform this part 
of his n unleſs the . he is to 
x prompte 
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promote, be what he can certainly know, 
4 or elſe what it is ſuffictent for him to be- 
]Hieve to be the true: Either his Knowledge 
4 or hisOpinion muſt point out that Religion 
to him, which he is by force to promote. 
Mhere, if by knowing, or knowledge, I mean 
The effect of ſtrict Demonſtration ; and by be- 
lieving or Opinion, any ſort of aſſent or. per- 


ſuaſion how ſlightly ſoever grounded Then 


ou muſt deny the ſufficiency 6 diviſion : 
— there is a . TI of per- 
ſuaſion which though not grounded upon ſtrift 
Demonſtration, yet in firmneſs and ſtability, 
does far exceed that which is built upon ſlight 
appearances of probability; being grounded 
upon ſuch clear and ſolid proof, as leaves no 
reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbyaſ- 
fed Mind : So that it ones very near to 
that which is produced by Demonſtration, and 
is therefore as it reſpetts Religion, very fre- 

uently and familiarly called in Scripture not 

aith or Belief only, but Knowledge, and in 
divers places full Aſſurance ; as yight eaſuly 


be ſbenn, if that were needful. Now this 
kind of perſuaſion, this Knowledge, this full 


IAſſurance Men may, and ought to have of the 
true Religion: But they can never have it 
of a falſe one. And this it is, that muſt point 
out that Religion to the Magiſtrate, which 
be is to promote by the method you contend 


for. , 
Here 
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lere the firſt thing you do is to pretend an 
uncertainty of what I mean by -Anowing or 
Knowledge, and by Believing or Opinion. Firſt, 
As to knowledge, I have ſaid certainly know. I 
have call d it Viſion, Knowledge and Certainty, 
Knowledge properly ſo called. And as for Believ- 
ing or Opinion, I ſpeak of Believing with afſu- 
rance, and fay, that Believing in the higheſt 
degree of Aſſurance, is not Know 
That whatever is not capable of Demon- 
ftration, is not, unleſs it be ſelf-evident, 
capable to produce Knowledge, how well 
grounded and great ſoever the Aſſurance of 
Faith may be wherewith it is received. 
That 1 grant that a ſtrong Aſſurance of any 
Truth ſettled upon prevalent and well- 
grounded Arguments of Probability is of- 


ten called Knowledge in popular ways of 


talking; but being here to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Knowledge and Belief, to what de- 
grees of Confidence ſoever raiſed, their 
Boundaries muſt be kept, and their Names 
not confounded, with more to the ſame 
purpoſe. P. 2, 3, and 4. whereby it is ſo 
plain, that by Knowledge, I mean the effect 
df ſtrict Demonſtration; and by Believing 
or Opinion, I mean any degree of perſua- 
ſion even to the higheſt degree of Aſſurance; 
that I challenge you your ſelf to ſet it down 
in plainer and more expreſs terms. But 
no Body can blame you for not finding your 
N Adverſary's 
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Adverſary's meaning, let it be never fo 
plain, when youcan find nothing to anſwer 
to it. The reaſon therefore which you al- 
ledge for the denying the ſufficiency of my 
diviſion, is no reaſon at all. Your pretend- 
ed reaſon is becauſe there is 4 third ſort or 
degree of Perſuaſion ; which, though not 
groimded upon ſtrict Demonſtration, yet in 
wh erp _ . does fur exceed that 
which is pul upon (it earances 

probability, Oc. lee 1 cs there 4 
a degree of perſuaſion not grounded upon 
ſtrict Demonſtration , far exceeding that 
which is built upon flight appearances of 
probability. But let me aſk you what rea- 
fon can this be to deny the ſufficiency of my 
diviſion , becauſe there is, as you ſay, 2 
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third ſort or degree of perſuaſian, when 


even that which you call this third ſort or 
degree of perſuaſion is contained in my di- 
vihon, This is a Specimen indeed, nct of 
anſwering what I have ſaid, but of not an- 
ſwering ; and for ſuch I leave it to the 
Reader. A degree of perſuaſion, though not 
d on ſtrict Demonſiratien, yet in Firm- 
neſs amd Stability far exceeding that which ts 
built upon ſlight appearances of probability, 
you 1 125 2 ſort or 4 of pe 
funſion. Pray tell me which are the two 
other ſorts; for Knowledge upon ſtrict De · 
monſtration, is not Belief or „ 4 
wt ut 


. 
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but wholly above it. Beſides, if the de- 


grees of firmneſs in Perſuaſion make different 
ſorts of Perſuaſion, there are not only three, 


but three hundred ſorts of Perſuaſion ; and 


therefore the naming of your third ſort 
was with little ground, and to no purpoſe or 
tendency to an Anſwer ; though the draw- 
ing in famething like a diſtinction be al- 
ways to the purpoſe of a Man who. hath 
nothing to anſwer, it giving . occaſion for 


the uſe of many good words ; which, tho' 


nothing to the point, ſerve to cover the Di- 
ſputants ſaying nothing under the appear- 
ance of Learning, to thoſe who will not be 
at the pains to examine what he ſa 

Lou ſay, Every Magiſtrate is by the 
Law of Nature under an Obligation to uſe 


Force to bring Men to the True Religion. 
Io this I urge, that the Magiſtrate hath 


nothing elſe to determine him in the 
ule of Force for promotion of any Re- 
ligion one before another, but only his 
own , Belief or Perſuaſion of the Truth 
of it. Here you had nothing to do, but 
fairly to grant or deny; but inſtead thereof 
you firſt raiſe a groundleſs Doubt as I have 
ſhewn about my Meaning, whereof there 
could be no doubt at all to any one who 
would but read what I had {aid ; and there- 
upon having got a preteuce for a diſtincti- 
on, you ſolemnly tell the World there ig 4 
- thir 


4 
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third fort of Perſuaſion, which, though not 
grounded on ſtridi Demonſtration, yet in Firm- 
neſs and Stability, does far exceed that 
which is built upon ſlight appearances of Pro- 
bability, leavin 2 aching near 
to Knowledge, being full 'A 4 Well, 
the Ma 152 hatli a erf ſuaſinn of Firnmeſs 
and Stability, bas full Aſſurance, muſt 
be determin'd by this his fall Aſſurance | in 
the promoting of that Religion by Force, 
of whoſe Truth he is in fo high a deg 2 
of Perſuaſion fo fully aſſur d? No 
it muſt be grounded upon fuch 2 
Laer no reaſonable doubt 
in an attentive and unbiaſs'd Mind. To 


which the Magiſtrate is ready to reply, that 


he, upon his grounds, can ſee no reaſon- 
able doubt, and that his is an attentive and 
unbiaſs'd Mind, of all which he hunſelf is 


to be Judge, till by can produce your Au- 
thority to judge for him; though, in the 


Concluſion , you actually make your ſelf 


judge for him. Tis ſuch a kind of Perſuaſion, 


- ſuch a full Aſſurance muſt point out tothe 
| Maziftnee that Retigion he is to — omote by 
A 


Force, which can never be had but of FA 
true Religion: Which is in effect, as every 
one may ſee, the Religion that you judge 
to be true, and not the Religion the Magi- 
ſtrate judges to be true. For pray tell me, 


muſt the Magiſtrate s full Aſſurance point 


out 
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out to him the Religion which he is by Force 


to promote, or muſt he by Force promote a 
Religion, of whoſe Truth he has no Belief, 
no Aſſurance at all? If you ſay the firſt of 
theſe, you grant that every Magiſtrate muſt 
uſe Force to promote his own Religion, for 
that is the Religion whereof he has fo full 
Ailurance, that he ventures his eternal ſtate 
upon it. Ay, ſay you, that is for want of 
attention, and becauſe he is not unbiaſsd. 


[Tis like he will fay the ſame of you, and 


then you are quits. And that he thould by 
Force promote that Religion which he be- 
lieves not to be true, is 10 abſurd; that 1 
Fun you can neither expect it, or bring 


r ſelf to ſay it. Neither of theſe there- 


being Anſwers that you can make uſe 
„that ——— lies at the bottom, though 

give it but overtly, is this, That the 
8 — ought by Force to promote the 
Religion that you believe with full aſſu- 
rance to be true. This would do admira- 
bly well for your purpoſe, were not the 
Magiſtrate intitled to aſk, who made you a 
Judge for him in the Caſe 2 And ready to 


retort your on words upon you, that tis 
want of attention and nnbiaſſedneſs in you, 
that puts your Religion paſt doubt with yo 
upon your proofs of it. Try when you 


pleaſe with a Bramin, a Mabometan, à Pa- 


by Te iam, 


ok Lutheran » | Quaker, Anabaptiſi, Preſ. 
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lyteriam, &c. you will find if you 
with them, as you do here with me, 
the matter will reſt here between — 


n 


that you are no more a: Judge for any of 


them than they are for you. Men in all 

Religions have ay ſtrong perſuaſions, 

and. every 1 muſt judge for himſelf; nor 

can e rey judge for another, and you 
all 101 


the Magiſtrate, that the 


hath you build upon, that Firnnefs and 
905 of Perſagſan in the higbeſt degree 
7 urance 47 1445 ws, can neuer be 
a : falſe ion being falſe, all 

your ok 1 full Aſſurance pointing out to 
the Magiſtrate the true Religion that he is 
obliged by Force to promote, amounts to 


no more but his own Aae, wd can 


point out no other to him. 

However, in the next Paragraph you oe 
on with your Specimen, and tell me, Hence 
appears the Impertmency of all I diſcourſe; 
p. 2, 3, 4. concerni — 2 the difference between 
Faith and 
Was re. — out, if 1 would 
to the purpoſe, was no other but this, That 


there are as clear and folid/grounds for 
the belief of Falſe Religions, as there 


Where the thing 1 


« are for the belief of the True: Or, that 


« Men: may both as firmly and as rational. 
** 1y believe and enthrace Fatſe Religions as 


they can the Irue.“ Thie, your cor, is 2 


point, 
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point, which, you ſay, when I haue well 
cleared and eſtabliſhed, it will do my: buſi- 
neſs, but nothing elſe will. And therefore 
my talk of Faith and Knowledge, however it 
may ' amuſe ſuch as are prone to admire all 
that I ſay, will never enable me, before bet- 
ter Fuages, from the Duty of every Magi- 
ſtrate to we moderate Penalties for promoting 

Religion, to infer the ſame Obliga- 
tion to lie upon euery Magiſtrate in reſpett to 


bis Religion, whatever it be. 


Where the Impertinency lies will be 


ſeen when tis remember d, that the Que- 
ſtion between us is not what Religion has 
the moſt clear and ſolid grounds for the be- 
lief of it, much leſs whether there are as 
clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of . 1 
Religions, as there are fur the belief of the 
True, i. e. whether Falſhood has as much 
Truth in it as Truth it ſelf ? A Queſtion, 
which, I gueſs, no Man, but one of -your 
reat. Pertinency, could ever have propos d. 
ut the Queſtion here between you and 
me, is what muſt point out to the Magi- 
ſtrate that Religion which he is by Force to 
promote, that 1 

the Duty that you pretend is incumbent on 
him by the Law of Nature; and here I 
prov'd, that having no certain demonſtra- 
tive knowledge of the true Religion, all 
that was left him to determin him in the 


application 


he may be able to 2 
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application of Foree (which you make the 
proper Inſtrument of promoting the true 
Religion) for the promoting the true Re- 
ligion, was only his Perſuaſion, Belief , 
or Aſſurance of the true Religion, which 
was always his own z and ſo in this ſtate, 
the Religion which by Force the Magi-- 
ſtrates of the World muſt of neceſſity pros: 
mote, mult be either their own, or none at 
all. Thus the Argument ſtanding between 
us, I am apt to think the World may be of 
Opinion, that it had been pertinent to youf 
Cauſe to have anſwer d my Argument, if 
you had any thing to anſwer; which, 
ſince you have not done, this Specimenalſo of 
the facility wherewith you can anſwer all 
I have faid in the third Letter, may be 
joyned to the former, and be a Specimen of 
ſomething elſe than what you intended it. 
For in truth, Sir, the indea vouring to ſet upa 
new Queſtion abſurd in itſelf, and nothing at 
all to the purpoſe, without offer ing any thing 
to clear the difficulty you were preſſed with, 
will, to underſtanding Readers, appear per- 
tinent in one that ſets himſelf up for an ar- 
rant Drawecanſir, and is giving Specimens of 
himſelf, that nothing can ſtand in his way. 
Tis with the ſame pertinency that to this 
Propofition, That there are as clear and ſolid. 
grounds for the belief of A falſe Religion as 
| There ate for the belief of the true, you. 
Wy 8 joyn 
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joyn this following as an equivalent, Or 
5 Men may both as firmly and as rational. 
ly believe and imbrace falſe Religions as 


they can the true ;, and you would fain have 


it thoughtthat your Cauſe is gain d, unleſs I 
will maintain theſe two abſurd Propoſitions, 
which my Argument has nothing to do 


with. And you ſeem to me to build upon 


theſe two falſe Propoſitions. 


I. That in the want of Knowledge and 
Certainty of which is the true Religion, no- 
thing is fit to ſet the Magiſtrate upon doing 
his Duty in imploying of Force to make 
Men conſider and imbrace the true Religi- 
on, but the higheſt Perſuaſion and full Aſ- 
ſurance of its Truth. Whereas his own Per- 
ſuaſion of the Truth of his own Religion, 
in what degree ſoever it be, ſo he believes 
it to be true, will, if he thinks it his Du- 


ty by Force to promote the true, be ſuf- 


ficent to ſet him on work. Nor can it be 


_ otherwiſe, ſince his own Perſuaſion of his 


own Religion, which he judges ſo well 
grounded as to venture his future ſtate up- 
on it, cannot but be ſufficient to ſet him 
upon doing what he takes to be his Duty in 
bringing others to the ſame Religion. 


IIl. Another falſe Suppoſition you build 
upon is this, that the true Religion is al- 
ways 


for TOLERATION, Oe. 
ways imbrac'd with the firmeſt aſſent. There 
is ſcarce any one ſo little acquainted with 


the World, that hath not met with inſtances. 


of Men moſt unmovably confident, and 
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fully affur'd in a Religion which was not 


the true. Nor is there among the many 
abſurd Religions of the World, almoſt any 


one that does not find Votaries to lay down n 


their Lives for it; and if that be not fem 
Perſuaſion and full Afutance that is ſtron- 
ger than the love of Life, .and has Force 
enough to make a Man throw himſelf into 
the Arms of Death, it is Hard to know 
what is firm Perſuaſion and full Aſſurance, 
Jem and Mahometans have frequently gi- 
ven inſtances of this higheſt degree of Per- 
ſuaſion. And the Bramins Religion in the 
Eaſt is entertain'd by its Followers with no 
leſs aſſurance of its truth, ſince it is not un- 
uſual for ſome of them to throw themſelves 
under the Wheels of a mighty Chariot, 
wherein they -on ſolemn Days draw the 
Imageof their God about in proceſſion, there 
to be cruſh'd to Death, and ſacrifice their 
Lives in honour of the God they believe 
in. If it be objected, that, thoſe ate ex- 
amples of mean and common Men; but 
the great Men of the World, and the Heads 
of Societies, do not ſo eaſily give themſelves 
up to a contirm'd Bigotry. I anſwer, The 
perſuaſion they have of the truth of their 

S 2 own 
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own Religion, is viſibly ſtrong enough to 
make them venture themſelves, and uſe 
Force to others upon the belief of it. 
Princes are made like other Men, believe 
upon the like grounds that other Men do, 
and act as warmly upon that Belief, though 
the grounds of their Perſuaſion be in them- 


ſelves not very clear, or may appear to o- 


thers to be not of the utmoſt Solidity. Men 
act by the ſtrength of their Perſuaſion, 
though they do not always place their Per- 
ſuaſion and Aſſent on that fide on which, 
in reality the ſtren 

ſons that are not thought of, not heard of, 
not rightly apprehended, nor duly weighed, 
make no impreſſion on the Mind : And 
Truth, how richly ſoever ſtor'd with them, 


may not be aſſented to, but lie neglected. 


The only- difference between Princes and 
other Men herein, is this, that Princes are 


| uſually more poſitive in matters of Religi- 


on, but leſs inſtructed. The ſoftneſs and 
180 ofa Couxt, to which they are uſual- 
y abandon'd when young, and Affairs of 

State which wholly poſſeſs them when 
grown up, ſeldom allow any of them time 
to conſider and examine that they may im- 
brace the true Religion. And here your 
Scheme, upon your own ſuppoſition, has 
a fundamental Error that over-turns it. For 
you attirming that Force your way apply d, 
8 4 


of Truth lies. Rea- 
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is the neceſſary and competent means to bring 
Men to the true Religion, you leave Magi- 
ſtrates deſtitute of theſe neceſſary and com- 
pitent means of being brought to the true 
Religion, tho' that be the readieſt way, in 
| your Scheme the only way, to bring other 
en to it, and 1s contended for by you as 

the only method. | 
But farther, you will perhaps be ready 
to reply, that you do not ſay barely, that 
Men may not as firmly, but that they can- 
not as firmly and as rationally believe and 
imbrace Falſe Religions as they can the 
True. This, be it as true as it will, is of 
no manner of advantage to your Cauſe. For 
here the queſtion neceſſary to be conſider d 
in your way of arguing, returns upon you, 
who muſt be Judge whether the Magiſtrate 
believes and imbraces his Religion rational- 
ly or no. If he himſelf be Judge, then he 
does act rationally, and it muſt have the 
ſame operation on him as if it were the 
moſt rational in the World. If you muſt 
be Judge for him, whether his Belief be ra- 
tional or no, why may not others judge 
for him as well as you? or at leaſt he judge 
for you, as well as you for him; at leaſt 
till you have produc'd your patent of In- 
fallibility and Commiſſion of Superinten- 
dency over the Belief of the Magiſtrates of 
the Earth, and ſhewn the Commiſſion 8 
8 3 y 
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by you are appointed the director of the 
Magiſtrates of the World in their Belief, 


which is or is not the true Religion? Do 


not think this ſaid without cauſe, your 
whole Diſcourſe here has no other tenden- 
cy, but the making your ſelf Judge of what 
Religion ſhould be promoted by the Ma A 
ſtrates Force; which, let me fell you by 


the way, every warm Zealot in any Reli- 


gion, has as much a right to be as you. I 
beſcech you tell me are you not perſuaded, 
nay, fully aſſured, that the Church of Eng- 
land 1s la the right, and all that diſſent 
from Her are in the wrong; why elſe 
would you have Force usd to make them 
conſider and conform? If then the Religion 
of the Church of England be as you are 
fully aſſured, the only true Religion, and 
the ” Magiſtrate muſt ground his Perſuaſion 
of the; truth of his Religion on ſuch clear 
and ſolid Proofs as the true Religion alone 
has, and no falſe-one can haye, and by that 
Perſuaſion the Magiſtrate muſt be directed 
in the uſe of Force (for all this in effect, 
you ſay, in the ſixth and beginning of the 
ſeventh Pages) what is this but covertly to 
ſay, that it is the Duty of all Magiſtrates 
to uſe Force to bring Men to imbrace the 
Religion of the Church of England; Which 
ſince it plainly follows from your Doctrine, 
and I think your cannot deny tp be your O- 
| Pinion, 
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pinion, and what in effect you contend for, 
you will do well to ſpeak it out in plain 
words, and then there will need no more 
to be ſaid in the Queſtion. | 

And now [I deſire it may be conſider 
what advantage this ſuppoſition of Force, 
which 1s ſuppos'd, puts into the Magiſtrates 
Hands by the Law of Nature to be us'd in 
Religion, brings to the true Religion, when 
it arms five hundred Magiſtrates againſt the 
true Religion, who muſt unavoidably in 
the ſtate of things in the World, act againſt 
it, for one that uſes Force for it. I fay, 
that this uſe of Force in the Magiſtrates 
Hand is barely ſuppoſed by you from the 
benefit it is like to produce; but it being 
demonſtration that the prejudice that willac- 
erue to the true Religion from ſuch a uſe 
of Force is five hundred times more than 
the advantage can be expected from ir, the 
natural and unavoidable inference from 
your own ground of benefit, 1s, that God 
never gave any ſuch Power to the —_ 
ſtrate; and there it will reſt till you can, 
ſome better Argument prove the Magiſtrate 
to have ſuch a Power ; To which give me 
leave to add one word more, 

You ſay the Magiſtrate is obliged by the 
Law of Nature to uſe Force to promote the 
true Religion; muſt he ſtand ſtill and do 


nothing till he certjnly know which is the 
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true Religion? If ſo, the Commiſſion is 
loſt, and he can never do his Duty; for to 


can in this World never arrive. May he 
then act upon firm Perſuaſion and full Aſ- 
[urance grounded upon ſuch clear and folkd 


proofs as the true Religion. alone has, and 


10 falſe on can have. And then indeed you 
have diſtinguiſh'd your ſelf into a ſafe re- 
treat. For who can doubt but your third 
fort or degree f Perſuaſion, if that be your 
meaning, will determine the Magiſtrate to 
the true Religion, hen it is grounded on 
thoſe which are the Proofs only of the true 
Religion, which if it be all that you intend 
by your /ull Aſſurance (which is the Title you 
give to this your hird ſort or degree of Perſua- 
ſion)] I muſt deſire you to apply this in anſwer 
to my Argument. I ſay, Magiſtrates in gene- 
ral have nothing to determine them in their 
applicatian af Farce but their own Per- 
ſuaſion ; and your Anſwer is, the Magi- 
ſtrates of the true Religion have their own 
Perſuaſion to determine them; but af all 


the other Magiſtrates, which are above an 


hundred, I might fay athauſand to one, 

ou ſay nothing at all; and thus, by the 
help of a diſtinction, the Queſtian is reſolv- 
ed. I ſay the Magiſtrates are not in a ca- 
pacity to perform thein Muty, if they. be 


pblig q to uſe F orcer to promote the true Re- 


ligion, 
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ligion, ſince they have nothing to deter- 
mine them but their own Perſuaſion of the 
Truth of any Religion; which in the variety 
of Religions which the Magiſtrates of the 
World have imbrac'd, cannot direct them 
to the true. Les, ſay you, their Perſuaſion 
who have imbrac d the true Religion, will 
direct them to the true Religion. Which a- 
mounts at laſt to no more but this, That 
the Magiſtrate that is in the right, is in the 
right. A very true Propoſition without 
doubt; but whether it removes the diffi- 
culty L propoſed any betrer than begging 
the Queſtion, you were beſt conſider. 'There 
are five hundred Magiſtrates of falſe Reli- 
gions for one that is of the true; I ſpeak 
much within compaſs; tis a Duty i incum- 
bent on them all, ſay you, to uſe Force to 
bring Men to the true Religion. My Que- 
A is, how can this be compaſſed by Men 
who are unavoidably determin d by the Per- 
ſuaſion of the truth of their own Religion? 
*Tis anſwered, they who are of the true 
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Religion will perform their Duty. A great 


advantage ſurely to true Religion, and 
worth the contending for, that it ſhould be 
the Magiſtrates Duty to uſe Force for pro- 
moting the true Religion, when in the ſtate 
of things that is at preſent in the World, 
and always hitherto has been, one Magi- 

re in five hundred will uſe Force to pro- 


more 
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mote the true Religion, and the other four 
—_— ninty __ mote falſe _ 
perhaps you will tell me, That yo 
1 _ Allow that Magiſtrates who are ! of 
falſe Religions, ſhould be determined by 


their own Perſuaſions, which are hut up- 


” ight Appearances of Probability; but 
as are grounded upon clear — ſolid 
— ofs, which the true c Religion alone has. 
In anſwer to this, I aſk, Who muſt be Judge 
whether his Perſuaſion be grounded on 
clear and ſolid Proofs, the Magiſtrate him- 
ſelf or you for him ? If the Magiſtrate him- 
ſelf, then we are but where we were; and 
all that you ſay here, with the Diſtinction 
that you have made about ſeveral ſorts of 
Perſuaſion, ſerves only to lead us round 
about to the ſame place: For the Magi- 
ſtrate, of what Reign ſever, muſt not- 
withſtanding all you have ſaid, be deter- 
mined by his own : Perſuaſion, If you ſay 
you muſt be Judge of the Clearneſs and 
Solidity of the Proofs upon which the Ma- 
giſtrate grounds the Belief of his own Re- 
ligion, it is time you ſhould produce your 
Patent, and ſhew the Commiſſion where- 
by you act. ; 
\ There are other Qualifications you aſſign 
of the Proof, on which you tell us your 
third fort or degree of Perſuaſion is grounded; 
1 that is ſuch, gs leaves no Wn 
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Doubt in an attentive and unbiaſi d Mind : 
Which unleſs you muſt be Judge what is 
a reaſonable Doubt, and which 1s an atten- 
tive and unbiaſ#d Mind, will do you no 
manner of Service. If the Magiſtrate muſt 
be Judge for himſelf in this caſe, you can 
have nothing to ſay to him; but if you 
muſt be Judge, then any Doubt about your 
Religion will be unreaſonable, and his not 
imbracing and promoting your Religion 
will be for want of Attention and an un- 
biaſs'd Mind. But let me tell you, give 
but the ſame Liberty of judging for the 
Magiſtrate of your Religion to the Men of 
another Religion, which they have as much 
Right to as you haue to judge for the Ma- 
giſtrate, of any other Religion in the Points 


x 


mentioned, all this will return uppn you, * 


Go into France and try whether 1t be not 
ſo. So that your Plea for the Magiſtrate's 
uſing Force for promoting the true Reli- 
gion, as you have ſtated it, gives as much 
Power and Authority to the King of France 
to uſe it againſt his diſſenting Subjects, as 
to any other Prince in Chriſtendom to uſe it 
againſt theirs z name which you pleaſe, 
The Fallacy in making it the Magi- 
ſtrate's Duty to promate by Force the only 
true Religion, lies in this, That you allow 
your ſelf to ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate, who is 
of your Religion, to be well grounded, at- 


tentive 
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tentive and unbiaſs'd, and fully and firmly 
aſſured that his Religion is e but that 
other Magiſtrates of other Religions diffe- 
rent from yours are not ſo: Which what 
is it but to ere& your ſelf into a State.of 
Infallibility above all other Men, of diffe- 
rent Perſuaſions from yours, which yet they 
have as good a Title to as your ſelf. _ 
Having thus advanc'd your ſelf into the 
- Chair, and given your ſelf the Power of 
deciding for all Men which is and which 
is not the true Religion, it is not to be 
wonder d that you ſo roundly pronounce 
ell my Diſcourſe, p. 2, 3, 4. concerning the 
Dif. ference between Faith and Knowledge ro 
be Impertinency; and ſo Magiſterially to 
tell me, That hat the thing I was there concern d 
to make out, if I would ſpeak to the purpoſe, 
was no ot fe this ene . ops 5 
clear and as ſulid g rounds for the Belief of 
_ falſe Religions, as 5 5 are for Belief o ſor 
| true : Or, that Men may both as firmly 4 
| as rationally believe — falſe et 


— — gry — . —— + 
- 


| gions as hey can the true, | [7 
The Impertinency in theſe two or three 
1 I ſhall leave to ſhift for it ſelf, in the 
ment of any indifferent Reader ; and 
| wl ill only, at preſent, examine what you tell of « 
| L was concerned to make out, i 1 would oy 
| 


ſpeak to the purpeſe. 
| 1 N 5 My 
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My Buſineſs there was to prove, That 


the Magiſtrate being taught that it was his 


Duty to uſe Force to promote the true Re- 


ligion, it would thence unavoidably follow, 
that not having Knowledge of the Truth 


of any Religion but only Belief that it was 


true, to determine him in his Application 
of Force, he would take himſelf in Duty 
bound to promote his own. Religion by 
Force; and thereupon Force would inevi- 
tably be uſed to promote falſe Religions up- 
on thoſe very grounds upon which you 
pretend to make it ſerviceable only to the 
true: And this, I ſuppoſe, I have in thoſe 
Pages evidently proved, though you think 
not tit to give any other Anſwer to what 
I there ſay, but that it is impertinent; and 
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[ ſhould have proved ſomething elſe, which 


you would have done well, by a plain and 
clear Deduction, to have ſhewn from my 
words. 


[The two following Leaves of the Copy are 
either 17 or miſlaid.] 112 


After this new Invention of yours, 
of anſwering by Specimen, ſo happily found 
out for the eaſe of your ſelf and other 
Diſputants of Renown, that ſhall pleaſe 
to follow it, I cannot preſume you ſhould 
take notice of any thing I have to 5 : 

ou 
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You have afſum'd the Privilege, by ſhew- 
ing your ſtrength againſt one Argument, 


to pronounce all the reſt baffled z and there 


fore to what purpoſe is it to offer Difficul- 
ties to you, who can blow them all off with 
a Breath? But yet to apologize for my ſelf 
to the World, for — — Opinion that it 
is always from want of Conſideration, Atten- 
tion, or being unbiaſsd, that Men with 
Firmnneſs of Perſuaſion imbrace, and with 


full Aſſurance adhere to the wrong ſide in 


Matters of Religion, I ſhall take the Li- 
berty to offer the famous Inſtance of the awo 
Raynoldfs, Brothers, both Men of Learn- 
ing and' Parts ; whereof the one being of 
the Church of England, and the other of 
the Church of Nome, they both deſiring 
each other's Converſion to the Religion 
which he himſelf was of, that they writ to 
one another about it; and that with ſuch 
Appearance of ſolid ang. clear grounds on 
both ſides, that they were wrought upon 
by them: Each chang'd his Religion, and 
that with ſo firm 2 Perſuaſion and full an 
Aſſurance of the Truth of that which he 
turn'd to, that no Endeavours or Argu- 
ments of either of them could ever after 
move the other, or bring him back from 
what he had perſuaded him to. If now I 
ſhould aſk to which of theſe two full Aſſt- 
rance pointed out the true Religion, you 

mw 
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no doubt, if you would anſwer at all, 
would fay, To him that embrac'd that of 
the Church of England, and a Papiſt would 
ſay the other: But if an indifferent Man 
were aſk'd whether this full Aſſurance was 
ſufficient to point out the true Religion to 
either of them, he muſt anſwer, No; for 
if it were, they muſt neceſſarily have been 
both of the ſame Religion. | 

To ſym up then what you anſwer to my 
ſaying, „It cannot be the Magiſtrate's Du- 
« ty to uſe Force to promote the true Reli- 
* gion, becauſe he is not in a Capacity to 
« perform that Duty; for not having a 
© certain Knowledge, but only his own Per- 

e ſuafjon to point out to him which is the 

true Religion, if he be ſatisfied tis his 
« Duty to uſe Force to promote the true 
« Religion, it will inevitably follow, that 
« he muſt always uſe it to promote his 
@ own.” To which you anſwer, That a 
Perſuaſion of a low degree is not ſufficient 
to point out that Religion to the Magi- 
ſtrate which he is to promote by Force; 
but that a Firmneſs and Stability of Perſua- 
ſion, a full Aſſurance is that which is to 
point out to the Magiſtrate that Religion 
which he is by Force to promote. Where if 
Z Firnneſs and Stability of Perſuaſion-and 
ull Aſſurance, you mean what the Words 
import, tis plain you confeſs the Magi- 
{trates 


* 
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ſtrates Duty is to promote his own Reli- 
gion by Force; for that is the Religion 
which his frm Perſuaſion and full Aſſurance 
points out to him. If by full Aſſurance you 
mean any thing but the Strength of Per- 
ſuaſion, you contradict all that you have 
ſaid about Firmneſs and Stability, and De- 
grees of Perſuaſion ; and having in that 
Senſe allow'd the Sufficiency of my Divi- 
viſion, where I ſay, * Knowledge or Opi- 


nion muſt point out that Religion to him, 


« which he is by Force to promote; re- 
tract it again, and inſtead thereof under 
the Name of full Aſſurance, you ſubſtitute 
and put in true Religion, and ſo Firmneſs 
of Perſuaſion is in effect laid by, and no- 


thing but the Name made uſe of: For pray 
tell me, Is Firmneſs of Perſuaſion, or be- 
ing of the true Religion, either of them 


it ſelf, ſufficient to point out to the Ma- 
giſtrate that Religion which it is his Duty 


to promote by Force? For they do not al- 
ways go together. If being of the true Re - 


ligion by it ſelf may do it, your mention- 
ing Firmneſs of Perſuaſion grounded on ſo- 
lid Proof that leaves no Doubt, is to no 
purpoſe, but to miſlead your Reaſon , for 


every one that is of the true Religion, does 


not arrive at that high ** of Perſuaſion, 

that full Aſſurance, which approaches that 

which is very near to that which 2 
u 
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duced by Demonſtration. And in this 


Senſe of full Aſſurance, which you ſay Men 
may have of the true Religion, and can ne- 
ver have of a falſe one, your Anſwer a- 


mounts to this, That full Aſurance in him 


that embraces the true Religion, will point 


out the Religion he is by Force to pro- 


mote: Where tis plain, that by Fulneſs of 
Aſſurance you do mean not the Firmneſs of 
his Perſuaſion that points out to him the 
Religion which he is by Force to promote 
(for any lower Degree of Perſuaſion to him 
that embraces the true Religion would do it 
as certainly; and to one that embraces not 
the true Religion, the higheſt Degree of 
Perſuaſion would even in your Opinion do 


nothing at all) but his being of the true 


Religion, is that which alone guides him 
to his Duty of promoting the true Reli- 
gion by Force. So that to my Queſtion, 
how ſhall a Magiſtrate who is perſuaded 
that it is his and every Magiſtrate's Duty 
to promote the true Religion by Force, be 
determin d in his Uſe of Force, you ſeem 
to ſay his firm Perſuaſion or full Aſſurance 
of the Truth of the Religion he ſo pro- 
motes muſt determine him; and preſently, 
in other Words, you ſeem to lay the Streſs 
upon his actually being of the true Reli- 
gion. The firſt of theſe Anſwers is not 
true; for I have ſhewn, that Firmneſs of 


Perſua- 
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Perſuaſion may and does point out to Ma- 
giſtrates falſe Religions as well as the true: 
'And the ſecond is muchwhat the ſame, as 
if to one who ſhould aſk what ſhould en- 
able a Man to find the right way who knows 
it not, it ſhould be anſwered, the being in it. 
One of theſe muſt be your meaning, (chooſe 
which you pleaſe of them) if you have any 
meaning at all in your fixth and beginning 
of the ſeventh Page, to which I refer the 
Reader; where, if he find nothing elſe, he 
cannot fail to find a Speciuen of School- 

lay, of talking uncertainly in the utmoſt 

Perfottion , nicely and artificially worded, 
that it may ſerve for a Specimen of a Ma- 
ſter-peice in that kind, but a Specimen. of 
the anſwerableneſs of my Letter will re- 
quite, as IJ imagine, a little more plain 

ealing. And, to fatisfic Readers, that have 
not ule d to the admiration ol. ſłilfully 
ſaying nothing ; you muſt directly inform 
them, whether Firmneſs of Perſuaſion be 
or be not ſufficient in a Magiſtrate to en- 
able him to do his Duty in promoting the 2 

true Religion by Force, or elſe this you 

have pitch'd on will ſcarce be a Sample of 
the anſwerableneſs of all I have ſaid. 

But you ſtand poſitive in it, and that is 
like a Maſter, that it cannot be inter d from 
the Magiſtrates being oblig d to promote 
by Force the true Religion, that every Ma- 

giſtrate 
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giſtrate/ is oblig d to promote by Force his 
own Religion. And that for the ſame rea- 
fon you had given before, more perplex'd 
and obſcurely, viz. Becauſe there is this 
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perpetual advantage on the fide of the true 


Religion, that it may and ought to be belicud 
on th 


ar and ſolid grounds, ſuch as will ap- 
* the more ſo, the more they are examin d. 
Whereas no other Religion can be believ'd ſo, 
but upon ſuch appearances only, as will not 
bear a juſt examination. | 
This would be an anſwer to what I have 
ſaid, if it were ſo that all Magiſtrates ſaw 
the preponderancy of the grounds of Be- 
lief, which are on the fide of the true Re- 
ligion ; but ſince it is not the grounds and 
reaſons of a Truth that are not ſeen, that 
do or can ſet the Magiſtrate upon doing his 
Duty in the caſe ; but tis the perſuaſion 
of the Mind, produc'd by ſuch Reafons and 
Grounds as do affect it, that alone does or 
is capable to determine the Magiſtrate in 
the uſe of Force, for performing of his 


Duty; it neceſſarily follows, that if two 


Magiſtrates have equally ſtrong Perſuaſions 
concerning the Truth of their Religions 
reſpectively, they muſt both be ſet on work 
thereby, or neither; for though one be of 
a falſe, and the other of the true Religion, 
yet the principle of Operation, that alone 
which they have to determine them, being 

1 | 2 equal 
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equal in both, they muſt both be determin'd 


by itz unleſs it can be ſaid, that one of them 


muſt a& according to that Principle, which 
alone can determine, and the other muſt 


act againſt it; that is, do what he cannot 


do; be determin'd to one thing, by what 


at the ſame time determins him to another. 
From which incapacity in Magiſtrates to 


— their Duty, if it be their Duty of 
0 n 


rce to promote the true Religion, I thi 
— may juſtly be concluded, that to uſe Force 
he 3 any Religion, cannot be 


3 tell us, tis by the Law of Nature 


Magiſtrates are oblig d to promote the true 


Religion by Force. It muſt be on d, that 
if this be an Obligation of the Law of Na- 


ture, very few Magiſtrates over-look it, ſo 


forward are they to promote tliat Religion 

Force which they take to be true. This 
being the caſe, I beſeech you tell me what 
was Fnaing Capac Emperor of Peru oblig d to 


doꝰ who being perſuaded of his Duty to 


pon 
on the lid and clear Proofs of the true 


promote the true Religion, was not yet 


within diſtance of knowing or ſo much as 


2 of the Chriſtian Religion, which 


. the true, (ſo far was he from a 
y to have his Belief grounded up- 


Religion.” Was he to promote the true Re- 


could 


ligion by Force? That he t either did nor 
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could know any thing of, ſo that That was 
morally impoſſible for him to do, Was 
he to fat ſtill in the neglect of his Duty in- 
cumbent on him? That is in effect to ſup- 
poſe it a Duty and no Duty at the ſame 


time. If upon his not knowing which is 


377 


the true Religion, you allow it his Duty to 
promote it by Force, the Queſtion 1 is at an 


end: You and I are agreed, that it is not 
the Magiſtrate s Duty by Force to promote 
the true Religion, If you hold it in that 
caſe to be his Duty, what remains for him to 
do but to uſe Force to promote that Religion 
which he himſelf is ſtrongly, nay perhaps 
to the higheſt degree of firmneſs perſuaded 
is the true? Which is the granting what I 
contend for, that if the Magiſtrate be o- 
blig'd to promote by Force the true Reli- 

jon, it will thence follow, that he is o- 

liged to promote by Force that Religion 
which he is perſuaded is the true; ſince, as 

ou will have it, Eorce was given him tothat 
end, and it is his Duty to uſe it, and he has 
nothing elſe to determine it to that end but 
his own Perſuaſion. So that one of theſe 
two things muſt follow, either that in that 
caſe it ceaſes to be his Duty, or elſe he muſt 
promote his own Religion, chooſe you 
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Relating to the LIE of 
ANTHONY 


SHAFTSBURY. 


Three Letters writ by the E. of SHAFTSBURY 
while Priſoner in the Tower; one to 
King CHARLEs II. another to the Duke of 
Yorx, and a third to a noble Lord; faund 
with Mr. Locxz's Mols, Sc. 
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MEMOIRS 


Relating to the L1FE of: | 


ANTHONY. 


Firſt EARL of 


SHAPFTSBURY 


EING at Oxford in the WEED 0 of f 

the Civil War (for he was on that 

| fide as long as he had any hopes to 
ſerve his Country there) he was brought 
one day to King Charles I. by the Lord 
Falbland his Friend, then —.—— of State, 
and preſented to him as having ſomething 
to offer to his Majeſty worth 1 Conſide- 
ration. At this Audience he told the King 
that he thought he could put an end to the 
War if His Majeſty bless, and would aſ- 
Gt 1 him in it. The King anſwer d, that he 
va 4 very young Man for ſo great an un- 
dertaking . 
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MzMoO1Rs. 
dertaking. Sir, reply'd he, that will not 
be the worſe for your Affairs, provided I 
do the buſineſs ; whereupon the King ſhew- 
ing a willingneſs to hear him, he diſcours d 
to him to this purpoſe. 

The Gentlemen and Men of Eſtates wh 
firſt engaged in this War, ſeeing how after 
a Lear or two that it ſeems to be no nearer 
the end than it was at firſt, and beginning 
to be weary of it, I am very well ſatisfied 
would be glad/to be at quiet at home again, 
if they could be afſor'd of a redreſs of their 
Grievances, and have their Rights and Li- 
berties ſecur d to them. This I am ſatisfied 
is. the , preſent Temper generally 15 


all England, and particularly in thoſe parts 
DEI Eſtate and Concerns lie; if 
therefore your Majeſty will impower meto 


treat With the Parliament Gariſons to grant 


chem a full and general Pardon, with an aſ- 
ſarance that a general Amniſty (Arms bein 

Hid down on both ſides) ſhould reinſtate al 

things in the ſame poſtute they were before 
the War, and then a free Parliament ſhould 
do what more remain'd to be done for the 
fettlement of the Nation, © 
That he would begin and try the Expe- 
riment firſt in his own Country, and doubt. 
ed not but the good ſucceſs he ſnould have 
there, would open him the Gates of other 


adjoyning Gariſons, bringing them the * 


| 
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of Peace and Security | in laying down: their 

Arms. 1 

Being furniſh'd with full power accord- 
ing 0 8. deſire, away * Dorſer- 
ſhire, w where he manag d a Treaty with ire 

Gariſons of Pool, Weymouth , Dorcheſter , 

and others; and was ſo ſucceſsful in it, that 

one of them was actually put into his 


Hands, as the other were to have been 
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ſome few days after. But Prince- Maurice Prince — 2 


who commanded ſome of the King's Forces, ce. 
being with his Army then in thoſe Parts, 
no ſohner heard that the Town was ſur- 
render d but he preſently march d into it, 

and gave the pillage of it to his Soldiers, 
This Sir A. ſaw with the urmoſt diſpleaſure, 
and could not forbear to expreſs hisReſent- 
ments to the Prince; ſo "Hike there paſs'd 
fome pretty hot words between them ; groin 
the violence was committed, and thereby 
his deſign broken. All that He could do 
was, that he ſent to the other Gariſons, he 
was in Treaty with, to ſtand upon their 
guard, for that he could not ſecure his Ar- 
ieles to them, and ſo this defign prov'd a- 
bortive and died in filence, „ Ps 
This Project of his for putting an end to 


the Kingdom, and no body could tell what 


a Civil War which had ſufficiently harraſsd 


fatal ende it might have, being 


dus fruſtrated, it was not long before his 
activo 


MEMO1Rs: 
ive Thoughts, always intent upon ſaving 
155 Country ; (the _T of that being that 
dakar — — 1] his Counſels and ons 
gh the whole Courſe of his Life) it 
was not long before he ſet his Head upon 
framing another deſign to the ſame purpoſe. 
| The brit Project of it took its riſe in a De- 
, bate between him and Serjeant Fountain in 
an Inn at Hungerford, | —.— they ac- 
3 met, and both diſliking = con- 
tinuance of the War, and deploring the 
ruin it threatu d, it was ſtarted between 
them, that the Countries all through Fng- 
land, ſhould arm and endeavour to ſuppreſs 
the Armies on both ſides. This Propoſal, 
which, in one Nights debate, look d more 
like a well meant Wich than a form d De- 
12 ; hg. afterwards conſider d more at lei- 
fare, fram'd and faſhion d into a well-or- 
der d and practical Contrivance, and never 
left 3 in it till he had brought moſt 
| of the ſober and well. intention d Gearlemen 
| of both tides. all through England into it, 
This wa that which gave. — to that third 
ſort of Army, which of a ſudden ſtarted 
up in ſeveral parts of England, with {q 
' much terror to the Armies both of King 
| and Parliament, and had not ſome of thoſe 
Pho had engaged in it, and. had undertaken - 
cuil nen. to riſe at the time appointed failed, the Clubs 
\ Os for ſo Mo were call'd, had been ſtrong 
| Ca * 


Mols. 
enough to carry their Point, which was to 
make both fides lay down their Arms, and 
if they would not do it, to force them to 
it, to declare for a general Amniſty; to have 
the then Parliament diffolv'd, and to have 
a new one call'd for redreſſing the Grievan- 
ces and ſettling the Nation. This undertak- 
ing was not a Romantick Phanſie, but had 
very promiſing grounds of ſucceſs; for the 
Yeomanry and Body of the People had ſuf- 
fered already very much by the War, and 
the Gentry and Men of Eſtates had abated 
much of their Fierceneſs, and wiſhed to re- 
turn to their former Eaſe, Security, and 
Plenty, eſpecially perceiving that the Game, 
particularly on the King's fide, began to be 
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plaid out of their Hands, and that it was 


the Soldiers of Fortune who were beſt 
look d upon at Court, and had the Com- 
mands and Power put into their Hands. 
Ulle had been for ſome time before in Dor- 
ſetſbire, forming and combining the parts of 
this great Machine, till at length he got it 
to begin to move. But thoſe who had been 
forward to enter into the deſign not being 
ſo vigorous and reſolute, when the time was 
to appear and act; and the Court, who had 
learnt or ſuſpected that it had its Riſe and 


Life from him, having ſo ſtrict an Eye up- 


en him that he could not maintain Cor- 
reſpondence with diſtant Countries, and an- 
imate 
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mate the ſeveral parts as it was neceſſary, bo- 
fore it was his time to ſtir, He receiv'd a ve- 


civil and more than ordinary Letter from 
e King to come to him at Oxford: but he 


wanted not Friends there to inform him of 


the danger it would be to him to appear 


there, and to confirm him in the ſuſpi- 


cion that the King's Letter pur him, that 


there was ſomething elfe meant him, and 


not ſo much kindneſs as that expreſſed. Be- 
ſides, the Lord Goring, who lay with an 
Army in thoſe parts, had orders from Court 


to ſeize him, and had civilly ſent him word, 


that he would come ſuch a day and dine 
with him. All this together made him ſee 
that he could be no longer ſafe a: home, 
nor in the King's Quarters; he therefore 


went, whither he was driven, into the Par- 


lament Quarters, and took ſhelter in Portſ- 
mouth. Thus for endeavouring to ſave his 
King and Country he was baniſhed from the 
fide he had choſen. And the Court that 


was then high in hopes of nothing leſs 


than perfect Conqueſt and being Maſters of 
all, had a great averſion to moderate Conn- 


ſels, and to thoſe of the Nobility and Gen- 
try of their Party, who were Authors or Fa- 


vourers of any ſuch Propoſals as might bring 
things to a Compoſition. Such well-wiſhers 


to their Country, though they had ſpent 
much, and ventur'd all on the King's . fide 


when 
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when they appear d for any other end of the 
War but 1 of Arms, and a total reducti- 
on of the Parliament by Force, were count- 
ed Enemies; and any contrivance carried on 
to that end was interpreted Treaſon. 

A Perſon of his Conſideration thus re- 
jected and caſt off by the King, and taking 
Sanctuary with them, was receiv'd by the 
Parliament with open Arms; and though 
he came in from the other fide and put him- 
ſelf into their Hands without any terms, 
yet there were thoſe among them that ſo 
well knew his worth, and what value th 
ought to put upon it, that he was ſoon at- 
ter offer d conſiderable Im ployments under 
them, and was actually truſted with com- 
mand without ſo much as ever being que- 
ſtion d concerning what he knew of Per- 
ſons or Counſels on the other ſide, where 

knew tliat his great Penetration and 
forward Mind would not let him live in 
ignorance among the great Men who were 
moſt of them his Friends, and all his Ac- 
quainrance. 

But though he was not ſuffer d to ſtay a- 
mong thoſe with whom he had imbark'd 
and had liv'd in confidence with, and was 
forcd'to go over to the Parliament, he 
carried thither himſelf only, and nothing 
of any bodies elſe; he left them and all 
theit Concerns, Actions, Purpoſes, Coun- 
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ſels perfectly behind him, and no hody of 
the King's He could complain of him Nor 
the day he went from his Houſe, | where he 
could be no longer ſafe, that he had any 
memory of what he had known when one 
of them. 

This Forgetfulneſs ſo becoming a Gen- 
tleman 242 a Man of Honour, = had e- 
ſtabliſh d ſo firmly in his own Mind, that 


his reſolution to perſiſt in it was like 1 


wards to coſt him no little trouble. Mr. 
Denzil Hollis, (afterwards the Lord Hollis) 
had been one of the Commiſſioners imploy d 
the Parliament in the Treaty at Ux- 
bridge, he had there had ſome ſecret and ſe- 
parate Tranſactions with the King; this 
could not be kept ſo ſecret, but that | it got 
ſome vent, and ſome of the Parliament had 
ſome notice of it. Mr. Hollis being after- 
wards attacqued in Parliament by a contrary 
Party, there wanted nothing perfectly to ruin 
him, but ſome Witneſs to — eredit to ſuch 
an Accuſation againſt him. Sir A. Aſbley 
Cooper they thought fit for their purpoſe, they 
doubted not but he knew enough of it, and 
they made ſure that he would not fail to 
imbrace ſuch a fair and unſought- for op- 
portunity of ruining Mr. Hollis, who had 

bon long his Enemy upon a Family' Quar- 
rel, which he had carried fo far, as, by his 
power in the to o hinder him from 
ſitting 
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fitting in the Parliament upon a fair Electi- 
on for that Parliament. Upon this preſump- 
tion he was ſummon'd to the Houſe, and 
beihg called in, was there aſked, whether 
when he was at Oxford, he knew not, or 
had not heard ſomething concerning Mr. 
Hollis's ſecret Tranſaction with the King at 
the Treaty at Uxbridge. To this Queſtion 
he told them he could anſwer nothing at 
all; for though poſſibly what he had to ſay 
would be to the clearing of Mr. Hollis, yet 
he could not allow himſelf to ſay any thing 
in the caſe, ſince whatever anſwer he made, 
it would be a confeſſion that if he had 
known any thing to the diſadvantage of 
Mr. Hollis, he would have taken that diſho- 
nourable way of doing him a prejudice, 
and wreak his revenge on a Man that was 

his Enemy. | 
Thofe who had brought him there preſ- 
ſed him mightily to declare, but in vain, 
though threats were added of {ending him 
to the Tower. He perſiſting obſtinately ſi- 
lent was bid to withdraw, and thoſe who 
had depended upon his diſcovery being de- 
feated, and conſequently very much diſ- 
pleas'd, mov'd warmly for his Commitment; 
of which he, waiting in the Lobby, having 
notice, unmoy'd expected his doom, though 
ſeveral of his Friends coming out were 
earneſt with him * the Houſe, byy 
e 
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. . ie kept firm to his Reſolution, and found 


Friends enough among the great Men of 
the Party that oppos d Mr. Hollis to bring 
him off; who very much applauded the Ge- 
neroſity of his Carriage, and ſhew'd that 
Action ſo much to deſerve the Commenda- 
tion, rather than the Cenſure of that Aſ- 


ſembly, that the angry Men were aſham d 


to inliſt farther on it, and ſo dropt the 

Some Days after Mr. Hallis came to his 
Lodgivg, and having in terms of great Ac- 
cnowledgement and Eſteem expreſs d his 
Thanks for his late behaviour in the Houſe 
with reſpect to him; he reply d, that he pre- 


tended not thereby to merit any thing of 


him, or to lay an obligation on him; that 
what he had done was not out of any con- 
ſideration of him, but what was due to 
himſelf, and he ſhould equally have done, 


had any other Man been congern'd in it, 


and therefore he was perfectly as much at 


2 before to live with himas he pleaſ- 
ed. But with all that he was not ſo igno- 


rant of Mr. Holis's worth, nor knew ſo lit- 


tle how to put a juſt value on his Friend- 
thip, as not to receive it as a very great and 


ſenſible Favour, if he thought him a Per- 


ſon worthy on whom to beſtow it. Mr. 
Hollis not leſs taken with his Diſcourſe than 
what had occaſion d it, gave him freſh and 


repeated 
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repeated aſſurances of his ſincere and hear- 
ty Friendſhip, which were receivd with 
ſuitable Expreſſions. And thus an old Quar- 
rel between two Men of high Spirits and 
great Eſtates, Neighbours in the ſame 


County, ended in a ſound and firm Friend- 


ſhip, which laſted as long as they liv'd, 


This Paſſage brings to my Mind what 1 


remember to have often heard him ſay con- 
cerning a Man's obligation to filence in re- 
gard of Diſcourſe. made to him or in his 


preſence. That it was not enough to keep 


cloſe and uncommunicated what had been 
committed to him with that caution, but 
there was a general and tacit truſt in Con- 
verſation, whereby a Man was oblig'd not 
to report again any thing that might be any 
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way to the Speaker's prejudice, though no 


intimation had been given of a deſite not 
to have it ſpoke of again. 
He was wont to ſay, that Wiſdom lay in 
the Heart and not in the Head, and that it 
was not the want of Knowledge, but the 
perverſeneſs of the Will that fill'd Mens 
Actions with Folly, and their. Lives with 
Diſorder. | By 
That there was in every one, two Men, 
the Wiſe and the Fooliſh, and that each of 
them muſt be allowed his turn. If you 
would have the Wiſe, the Grave, and the 
Serious always to rule and have the ſway, 
| U 2 the 
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of -order, and make. him fit for nothing : 


He muſt have his times of being let looſe 


to follow his Phanſies and play his Gam- 


bols, if you would have your buſineſs go 


on ſmoothly. 


have heard him alſo ſay, that he defir- 


ed no more of any Man but that he would 
talk: If he would but talk, faid he, let 
him talk as he pleaſes. And indeed I never 
knew any one penetrate ſo quick into Mens 
Breaſts, and from a ſmall opening, ſurvey 
that dark' Cabinet as he would. He would 
underſtand Mens true Errand as ſoon as 


they had open'd their Mouths and begun 


their Story inappearanceto another purpoſe. 
Sir Rich. Onflow and He were invited by 
Sir 7. D. to dine with him at Chelſea, and 
deſir d to come early, becauſe he had an Af- 
fair of Concernment to communicate to 
them: They came at the time, and being 


- fat, he told them he had made choice of 


them both for their known Abilities, and 
particular Friendſhip to him, for their ad- 
vice in a matter of the greateſt moment to 


him that could be. He had, he ſaid, been 


a Widower for many Years, and began to 


want ſome body that might eaſe him of the 


trouble of Houſe· keeping, and take ſome 
care 


grow ſo peeviſh and trouble- 
| ſome, that he would put the wiſe Man out 
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care of him under the growing Infirmities 


93. 


of old Age; and to that purpoſe had pitchd 


upon a Woman very well known to him by 


the ience of many Years, in fine, his 


Houſe - keeper. Theſe Gentlemen who were 
ers to his Family, aud knew the 


not Strang 
Woman very well, and were beſides very 
great Friends to his Son and Daughter, 
grown up, and both fit for Marriage, to 
whom they thought this would be a wy! 
prejudicial Match, were both in their Minds 
oppoſite 40 it; and to that purpoſe Sir Rich. 
Onſlow began the Diſcourſe; wherein, when 
he come to that part, he was entring upon 
the deſcription of the Woman, and going 
to ſer her out in her own Colours, which 


were ſuch as could not have pleas'd any Man 


in his Wife. Sir Anthony ſeeing whither 
he was going, to prevent any miſchief, beg d 
leave to interrupt him, 'by asking Sir} a 
Queſtion, which in ſhort was this, whether 
he were not already married? Sir J. after a 


little demur, anſwerd, yes truly he was 


married the Day before. Well then, re- 
ply'd Sir Anthony, there is no more need of 
our Advice; pray let us have the honour 
to ſee my Lady and wiſh her Joy, and ſo to 
dinner, As they were returning to London 
in their Coach, I am oblig'd to you, ſaid 
Sir Rich. for preventing my running into a 
Diſcourſe which could never have been for- 

U 3 given 
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given me, if I had ſpoke out what I was go” 
ing to fay, But as for Sir J. he methinks 
your Throat for your civil 


ought to cut you 
Queſtion. How could i poſſibly enter in- 


to your Head to aſſ a Man who had folemn- 


ly invited us on purpoſe to have our advice 


about a Marriage he intended, had gravely 


propoſed the Woman to us, and fuffered us 


ſeriouſly to enter into the Debate, whether = 


be were already married or no. The Man, 
and the Manner, reply'd Sir Autbony, gave 
me a ſuſpicion that having done a fooliſh 
ching, he was deſirous to cover himfelf 


with the Authority of our Advice. I thought 


it good to be ſure before you went any far- 
ther, and you ſee what came of it. This 


afforded them entertainment till they came 


to Town, and ſo they parte. 
Soon after the Reſtauration of King 
Charles II. the Earl of Southampton having 
dined together at the Chancellor's, as they 
were returning home, he ſaid to my Lord 
Southampton, yonder Mrs. Ann Hide (for ſo 
23 1 remember he ſtiled her) is certainly 
married to one of the Brothers, The Earl 


who was a Friend to the Chancellor, treat- 


ed this as aChimera, and ask d him how ſo 


wild a phanſie could get into his Head. Aſ- 


ſure your ſelf, Sir, reply d he, it is ſo. A 
conceal'd Reſpect, however fuppreſs d, ſnew. 
ech it ſelf ſo plainly in the Looks, 2 
2 nn 4 
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and Manner, wherewith her Mother cirv'd 
to her, or offer d her of 
tis impollible but it muſt be ſo. My Lord 
S. who thought it a groundleſs conceit then, 
was not long after convincd by the D. of 


Yorks owning of her, that Lord Abley was 


no bad gueſſer. 


I ſhaff give one inſtante more of his great 


Sagacity, wherein it prov'd of great ufe to 
him in a caſe of mighty confequence, Ha- 


ving reaſon to apprehend what Tyranny the 


Ufurpation of the Government by the Of- 


ficers of the Army under the Title of the 


Committee of Safety mighe end in; he 
thought the firſt ſtep to Settlement was the 
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every Diſh, that 


breaking of them, which could not be done 


with any pretence of Authority, but that 


of the Long-Parliament. Meeting therefore 


ſeeretly with Sir Arthur Haſclrig, and 


fone others of the Members, they gave 


Commiſſions in the name of the Parliament 
to be Major General, one of the Forces a- 
bout London,” another of the Weſt, G. 


and this when they had not one Soldier. 
Nay, he often would tell it laughing, that 
hen he had his Commiſſion his great care 
was where to hide it. Before this he had 


fecur d Porthmornth; for the Governor of it, 


Coll. Metham, being his old Acquaintance 

and Friend, he aſd him one Day, meeting 

him by chance in V 3 „ 
* 4 
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he would put Por ſnouth into his Hands if 


he ſhould happen to have an occaſion for it; 


Mztham promis d it ſhould be at his devo- 


tion. Theſe Tranſactions, though no part 
of them were known in particular, yet 


cauſing ſome remote preparations, alarm d 
2 e, where the Committee of 
Safety ſat, and made them ſo attentive to 
all Actions and Diſcoveries that might give 
them any light, that at laſt they were fully 
perſuaded there was ſomething a brew- 
ing againſt them, and that matter for Com- 
motions in ſeveral parts was gathering. 


They knew the Vigour and Activity of Sir 4. 


Apley and how well he ſtood affectionated 
to them, and therefore ſuſpected that he 


was at the bottom of this matter. To find 


what they could, and ſecure the Man th 


moſt apprehended, he was ſent for to N. 


line ford-Houſe, where Fleetwood examined 


him according to the ſuſpicions he had of 


him; that he was laying deſigns in the Weſt 
againſt them, and was working the People 


to an Inſurrection that he intended to head 


there. He told them, he knew no obligati: 
on he was under to give then an account 


of his Actions, nor to make them any Pro- 
miſes; but to ſhew them how ill grounded 


their tr uſpicions were, he promis d that he 
would not go out of Town without com- 
ing firſt and giving him an account of it. 
c ſs Fleerwood 
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Fleetwood knowing his word might be re- 


ly d on, fatisfy'd-with the promiſe he had 


made, let him go upon his Parole. That 


| 4 


which deceiv'd them in the cafe, was, that 


knowing his Eſtate and Intereſt lay in the 
- Weft, they preſum d that That was his Poſt, 
and there certainly if any ſtir was he would 


appear, ſince there lay his great Strength, 


and they had no body elſe in view who 
could ſupply his room and manage that 
part. But they were miſtaken, Haſelrig 
upon the knowledge that they ſhould have 
Portſmouth, forwardly took that Province; 
and he who had Inſtruments, and work in 
the Army quarter d in and about London 


* * 


and x new that muſt be the place of moſt | 


Buſineſs and Management, and where the 


turn of Affairs would be, had choſen that. 


Lambert, who was one of the Rulers at 
Walling ford-Houſe , happen'd to be away 
when he was there, and came not in till he 


uas gone: When they told him that Sir 4, 


Aſhley had been there, and what had paſs d, 
he blami'd Fleetwood for letting him go, and 
told him they ſhould have ſecur d him, for 
that certainly there was ſomething in it 
that they were deceivd in, and they ſhould 
not have parted ſq eaſily with ſo buſie and 
dangerous a Man as he was, Lamkert was 
of a quicker fight, and a deeper reach than 


Fleetwood, and the reſt of that Gang, and 
| knowing 
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knowing of what moment it was to their 


fecurity to fruſtrate the contrivances of that 
working and able Head, was reſoly'd if 


|= ev he could, to get him into his 
lütches. 


Sir A. A. coming home to his Houfe in 
Street in Covent Garden one E- 
„found a Man knocking at his Door. 
44 his Buſineſs ; the Man anſwer'd, 
it was with him, and "fo fell a diſcourſing 
with him. Sir A. A. heard him out, and gave 


Him ſuch an anſwer as he thought proper, 


and ſo they parted, the Stranger out of the 
Entry where they ſtood into the Street, and 


Sir A. A. along the Entry into the Houſe; * 


but gueſſing by the Story the other told 
him, that the Buſineſs was but a pretence, 
and that his real Errand he came about was 
fomething elſe; when he parted from the 
Fellow went inwards, as if he intended to 
go into the Houſe, but as ſoon as the Fel- 
low was gone, turn'd ſhort and went out, 
and went to his Barber's, which was juſt by; | 
where he was no ſooner got in and got up 


Stairs into a Chamber, but his Door 4 


beſet with Mufkereers, and the Officer went 
intoo with others to ſeize him; but not tind- 
ing him, they ſearch'd every Corner and 
Crany of the Houſe diligently, the Officer 
dechring he was fure he was in the Houſe, 


for he had left * there juſt now; a8 was 
true, 


Mols. | 
true, for he had gone no farther than the 
corner of the Half-Moon- Tavern, which - 

was juſt by to fetch a file of Soldiers that 
he he had left there in the Strand out of fight, 
whilft he went to diſcover whether the 
Gentleman he ſought were within or no; 
where doubting not to find him fafely lodg- 
ed he return'd with his Mirmidons to his 
Houſe, fure, as he thought, of his Prey 3 
but Sir A. 4. ſaw through his made Story and 
owe him the Slip. After this he was fain 
out of the way and conceal himſelf 
2 diſguiſe; bn he hid himſelf not 
— 3 in a hole, he made War upon them 
at N. allingford-Houſe incogmto, as he was, 
and made them feel him, though he — 
out of ſight. HAI. . 
gg Several panies of their Sol- 
diers drew up in Lincolns- ids with- 
out their Officers, and there put themſelves 
under the command of ſuch Officers as he 
appointed them. The City began to rouſe 
it ſelf, and to ſhew manifeſt ſigns of little 
regard to W allingford-Houſe, — he never 
left working till he had raisd a Spirit and 
Strength enough ro declare — for the 
old Parliament, as the only legal 
ty then in England which had any pretence 
to claim and take on them the Government. 
For Pox:ſmouth being put into the Hands of 


dir Archur Haſeirig, and the City * 
their 


Authori- 
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their inclination, the Countries readily took 
into it, and by their concurrent weight re- 
inſtated the excluded Members in their for- 

mer Adminiſtration, This was the firſt o- 

pen ſtep he made towards the wreſting the 
Civil Power out of the Hands of the Army; 
who having thought Richard, Olivers Son, 
unworthy of it had taken it to themſelves, 
executed by a Committee of their own Offi- 


cers, where Lambert who had the chief Com- 


mand and Influence in the Army had placd 
it, till he had model'd things among them, 
ſo as 70 5 t make way for his taking the ſole 
Adminiſtration into his own Hands; but 
Sir A. A. found a way to ſtrip him of that as 
ſoon as the Parliament was reſtor du. 
Ihe firſt thing he did was to get from 
them a Commiſhon to himſelf, and two or 
three more of the moſt weighty and popu- 
lar Members of the Houſe, to have the 
ower of General of all the Forces in Eng- 
„which they were to execute jointly, - 
This was no ſqoner done but he got them 
together, where he had provided abun- 
dance of Clarks who were immediately ſet 
to work to tranſeribe a great many Copies of 
the form of a Letter, wherein they recit - 
ing, that it had pleas'd God to reſtore the 
— — to the exerciſe of their Power, 
and that the Parliament had given to them 
Commiſſion to Command the Army, they 
Wagon . therefore | 
/ 
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therefore commanded him (vis. the Officer 
to whom the Letter was dire&ed) immedi- 
ately with his Troop, Company, or Regi- 
ment, as it happen'd, to niarch to N. Theſe 
Letters were directed to the chief Officer of 
any part of the Army who had their Quar- 
ters together in any part of England: Theſe 
Letters were diſpatch'd away by particular 
Meſſengers that very Night, and coming to 
the ſeveral Officers ſo peremptorilyto march 
immediately, they had not time to aſſemble 
and debate among themſelves what to do: 
and having no other intelligence but that 
the Parliament was reſtor d, and that the [| 
City and Portſmouth, and other parts of = 
Englend, had declard for them; the Offi- '' 
cers durſt not diſobey, but all, according to 

their ſeveral orders, march d ſome one way, 

and ſome another ; ſo that this Army which 

was the great ſtrength of the Gentlemen 
of Wallingford-Houſe, were by this means « 
quite ſcatter d and render d perfectly uſeleſs | 
to the Committee of Safety, who were here- 
by perfectly reduc d under the power of the 
Parliament as ſo many difarm'd Men to be 
diſpoſed of as they thought fit. . 
Tis known, that whilſt the Long Pay? 
liament remain'd entire, Mr. Denfil Hollis 
was the Man of the greateſt ſway in it, and 
might have continud it on, if he would 
have folloty d Sir A. M's. advice. But he was 


a haughty 
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a haughty ſtiff Man, and ſo ftraini it 
«little too much. loſt all. ” 77 
From the time of their Retodlement 
already e they had been very 
hearty Friends; i bend one Morning 
that Sir A. A. calling upon Mr. Hollis in his 
way to the Houſe, as he often did, he found 
kim in a great heat againſt Cromwell who 
bad then the Command of the Army, and 
2 great intereſt in it. The provocation may 


be rrad at large in the Pamphlets of that 


for which Mr. Holks was reſolvd, he 
faid, to bring him to Puniſhment. Sir A. A. 
diſſuaded hn all he could from any ſuch 
attempt, ſhewing him the danger of it, and 


told him twould be ſufficient to remove 
him out of the way, by ſending him with 


a Command into Ireland. This © Cromwell, as 
things ſtood, would be glad to accept; but 
this would not ſatisfie Mr. Hollis. When he 


came ta the Houſe the matter was brought 


into debate, and it was mov d, that Cram- 


there he acquainted them what the Precby- 


well, and thoſe guilty- with him, ſhould be 
puniſn d. Cromwell, who was in the Houſe, 
no {ſooner heard this, but he ſtole out, took 
Horſe, and rod immediately to the Army, 
which, as I remember, was at Triploe-Hearh , 


. Zerian Party was a doing in the Houſe, and 
made ſuch uſe of it to them, that they who 


ere: before in the power of the Parliament, F 
+4 now 
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now united together under Cromwell; who 


immediately led them away to London, gi- 
ving out Menaces againſt Hollis and his 
Party as they march, who with Stapleton 
and ſome others, were fain to fly, and there- 
by the Independent Party becoming the 
ſtronger, they, as they call d it, purg'd the 
Houſe, and turn d out all the Presbyterian 
Party. Cromwell, ſome time after, meeting 
Sir A. A. told him, I am-beholden to you 
for your kindneſs to me, for you, I hear, 
were for letting me go without Puniſhment, 
but your Friend, God be thank'd, was n 
wiſe enough to take your advice. 
Monk, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the removal of Richard, marching with 
the Army he had with him into Higlænd, 
gave fair promiſes: all along in his way to 
London to the Rump that were then fitting, 
who had ſent Commiſſioners to him that ac- 
companied him. When he was come to Town, 
though he had promiſed fair to the Rump 


and Commonwealth Party on one hand, and 


gave hopes to the Royaliſts on the other, 
yet at laſt agreed with the French Ambaſ- 
ſador to take the Government on himſelf, 
by whom he had promiſe from Mazarine of 
aſſiſtance from France to ſupport him in this 


undertaking. This bargain was ſtruck up 


between them late at Night, but not ſo ſe- 
cretly but that his Wife who had poſted her 
T ſelf 
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ſelf conveniently behind the Hangings, 
where ſhe could hear all that paſs d, find- 
ing what was reſolvd, ſent her Brother 


Clarges away immediately with notice of it 
to Sir A. A. She was zealous for the Reſtau- 
ration of the King, and had therefore pro- 
miſed Sir A. to watch her Huſband, and in- 


. form him from time -to time how matters 


went. Upon this notice Sir A. caus'd the 
Council of State, whereof he was one, to 
be ſummon d, and when they were met, 
he deſir d the Clarks might withdraw, he 


having matter of great importance to com- 


municate to them. The Doors of the 
Council Chamber being lock d, and the 


Keys laid upon the Table, he began to 
charge Monk not in a direct and open Ac- 
cuſation, but in obſcure Intimations, and 
doubtul Expreſſions, giving ground of ſu- 
ſpicion, that he was playing falſe with 
them, and not doing as he promis d. This 


he did fo ſkilfully and intelligibly to Monk, 
that he perceivd he was diſcover d, and 
therefore in his anſwer to him fumbled 


and ſeem d out of order; ſo that the reſt 


ef the Council perceivd there was ſome- 


thing in it, tho they knew not what the 
matter was; and the General at laſt aver- 


ring, that what had been ſuggeſted was 


upon ground leſs ſuſpicions, and that he was 
true to his Principles, and ſtood firm to 


what 
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what he had profeſſed to them, and had no 
ſecret deſigns that ought to diſturb them, 
and that he was ready to give them all 
manner of ſatisfaction; whereupon Sir AA. 
cloſing with him, and making a farther uſe 
of what he had ſaid than he intended. For 
he meant no more than ſo far as to get a- 
way from them upon this aſſurance which 
he gave them. But Sir A. A. told him, that if 
he was ſincere in what he had ſaid, he might 
preſently remove all Scruples, He ſhould 
preſently take away their Commiſſions from 
ſuch and ſuch Officers in his Army, and 
give them to thoſe whom he — and. 
that preſently before he went out of the 
Room. Monk was in himſelf no quick Man, 
he was guilty, alone, among a Company of 
Men who he knew not what they would do 
with him; for they all ſtruck in with Sir 
A. A. and plainly Suh that Monk had 
deſign d ſome foul Play. In theſe ſtraits. 
being thus cloſe preſsd, and knowing not 
how elſe to extricate himſelf, he conſented 
to what was propos'd, and 10 immediately 
before he ſtir d, a great part of the Com- 
miſſions of his Officers were changed, and \ 
Sir Edward Harley, among the reſt, who . 
was a Member of the Council, and there . 
preſent, was made Governor of Dunkirk in 
the room of Sir William Lockhart, and was 


ſent away immediately to take poſſeſſion of 
. 
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it, By which means the Army ceas d to be 


at Monk's devotion, and was put into hands 
that would not ſerve him in the deſign he 
had undertaken. The French Ambaflador, 
who had the Night before ſent away an 
Expreſs to Mazarine, poſitively to aſſure 
him that things went here as he deſir d, 
and that Monk was fix d by him in his Re- 
ſolution to take on himſelf the Govern- 
ment, was not a little aſtoniſh'd} the next 
day to find things taking another turn, and 
indeed this ſo much diſgrac'd him in the 
French Court, that he was preſently call d 
home, and ſoon after broke his Heart. 

This was that which gave the great turn 


to the Reſtauration of King Charles II. 


whereof Sir A. had laid the Plan in his 


Head a long time before, and had carried it 
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Baro ASHLEY de Wimborne St. Giles, 
| Deinde Comes Shaftſburienſis, 
Caoncellarins Stcarcarii, Ararti Triznwoir, 
Magnus Anglie Cancellarius, 
CA RO LO Secundo à Santtioribus G- Secre- 
i tioribus Contilits, e. 
Hlac non Sepulcbri ornamemta, ſed viri. 
Quippe que nec —— debuit nec favori. 


(onũtare, acumine, ſuadeld confilio,animoconftantid, fide, 
Nix Parem alibi invenias, Superiorem certe nullibi, 


\» Libertatis Civilis, Ecclefiaſtice 
. Propugnator ftrentus mdefeſſus. | 
Vite publicis commodis impenſe FW rs & laudes, 
Stante libertate, nunquam obliterabit 
: . Tempus edax, nec edacior Invidia. | 
Servo pecori in utilia, inviſa magna exempla, 
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Three Letters writ b * E. of Shaftſbury 
-ohilſt Priſoner in the Tower ; one to kin 
Charles Il. another to the D. of York 5 4 
third to a Noble Lord; foimd with Mr. 
Locke; Memoirs, relating to the Life of 

Anthony frſ/t Earl of Shaftſbury. 


To King CHARLES IL. 
SIR, wad 


JT e ghty God, the King of Kings 
rmitted Fob to diſpute with him, 
and to — his Cauſe before him ; give 
me leave therefore, great Sir, to hy my 
Caſe before your Majeſty, and to plead not 
only my Innocence but my Merits towards 


your Majeſty ; for my Integrity will 1 Fold 


faſt, and will not let it go; my Heart ſhall 
not reproach me ſo long. as 1 hve. 

I had/the honour to have a principal hand 
in your Reſtauration, neither did I act in 
it, but on a principle of Piety and Honour: 
I never betray'd (as your Majeſty knows ) 


the Party or Councils I was of. 1 kept no 
_ Correſpondence with, nor I made no ſecret 


Addreſſes to your Majeſty; neither did 1 
endeavour or obtain any private Terms or 
Articles for my ſelf, or Reward for what I 
had or ſhould do. In whatever I did toward 
the Service of your Majeſty, I was ſolely 
acted by the ſenſe of that Duty I owed 10 
God, the Fugliſß Nation, and your Majc- 
| fty's 
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/ juſt Right and The; ie the Hand 
0D 


Providence that had led us through va- 


rious forms of Government, and had given 


Power into the Hands of ſeveral ſorts of 
Men, but he had given none of them a 
Heart to uſe it as they ſhould ; they all fell 
to the Prey, ſought not the Good or Set- 
tlement of the Nation, endeavoured. only 
the inlargement and continuance of their 
own Authority, and graſpd at thoſe very 
Powers they had complain d of ſo much, 
and for which ſo bloody and ſo fatal a War 
had been rais d and continu'd in the Bowels 


of the Nation. I obſerv'd the Leaders of 


the great Parties of Religion both Laity 


and Clergy ready and forward to deliver up 
the Rights and Liberties of the People, and 


to introduce an abſolute Dominion, ſo that 
the Tyranny might be eſtabliſhd in the 
Hands of thoſe that favour d their way, and 
with whom they might have hopes to di- 
vide the preſent Spoil, having no eye to 
Poſterity, or thought of future things. 


One of tlie laſt Scenes of this Confuſion 


was General Lambert's ſeizing of the Go- 


vernment in a Morning by force of Arms, 


turning out the Parliament and their Coun- 
cil of State, and in their room execting a 
Comittee of Safety. The news of this gives 
a great ſurprize to General Monk, who 
commanded the Army in Scotland, *,*X,*, 
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ri "To the D. if Yor x. 
Sr. 


Humbly confeſs I never thought my Per- | 
ſon 6 my Principles acceptable 0 your ; Wi 
Royal Highneſs ; but at that juncture of time | 
and occafion when I was conviriiived; Thad NE | 
no reaſon to expect you ſhould be my ſevere 1 
Enemy. Reputation is the greateſt concern | 
of great Dealers in the World; Great . 
Princes are the greateſt Dealers; 10 Repu- 
tation more their Intereſt, than to be 
thought merciful, relievers of the Diſtreſ- 
Ted, and Maintainers of the ancient Laws 
and Rights of their Country. This I ever 
wiſh may attend your Royal Highneſs, and 
that [ wary be one inſtance of it. * 


To the . 225 


My Tara, 
Had prepared this for your meeting in De- * 
22 but that being adjourned to the 3d $ 
I an Age to an old infirm Man, eſpe- 
or y ſhut up in a Winters Priſon ; forgive 
me if I ſay you owe your ſelf and your 
Poſterity as well as me, the endeavouring to 
remove ſo ſevere a Preſident on one of your 
Members ; ſuch as I may truly ſay is the 
firſt ofthe kind, and I pray heartily may be 
the laſt. Your interceſſion to his Majeſty if 
it be general, is not Jike to be refuſed; if you 
Ehe Ch.g are fingle, yet you have done honourably and 
ver. 13.14. What I ſhould have done for ou. A 
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BESA. J A Letter from Mr. Locke to 

2. Ar. Toignard, containing a New and Eaſie 
. Merbod of a Common-Place-Book, rowbich 

an — e e is ſufficient. . 


T Ing, Sir] in obedience: 70 ou, 

1 publiſh my Method of 9 ou, 

e lee Book» T 9 tha Ide- 
ferrd ſo long complying with your Re- 
aqmueſt, but I ſteem d it ſo mean a thing 
A ngt to deſene publiſhing in an Age 
full of uſeful Inventions as ours 1s. 
ou may remember that I freely om. 
munieated it to you, and ſeveral hers, 


to whom I imagin'd it would not he -_ "þ 


- acceptable. © So that it was not to 
the ſole uſe of it to my ſelf, that I de: 
clin d publiſhing it. But the regard! 
had to the Pablick, diſcourag d me from 
preſenting it with fuch a Tribe. Let my 
Obligations to you, and the Friendſhip be- 
.. tween us, compel me now to follow your 
Advice. Yourlaſt Letter has perfectly de- 
termin d me to it, and I am convinc d 3 
4 ought not to delay publiſhing it, when 
. tell me that an Experience of ſrenal 
ears 


% 
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3. Years has ſhew d its Uſefulneſs to you 
and ſeveral, of your Friends to whom 
you have communicated it. There is 
no need. I ſhould-tell you how uſeful it 
has been to me after five and twenty 
Years Experience, as L told you eight 
Lears ſince, when I had the honour to 
wait on you at Paris, and when I might 
have been inſtructed by your learned and 
agrecable Diſcourſe. What aim at now- 
3 this Letter, is to teſtiße publickly 
the Eſteem and Reſpect I have for you, 
and to convince you bauch I n. Sir, 
your, G c. 14 


Before pete Ne 1 K co 
acquaint the Reader, that this Tratt is diſ- 
poſed inthe ſam? munner that theCommon- 
Place-Book og hr to be diſpoſed, It will 
"be rdeyſtood by reading "what follows, 
e bat ts the meanin f the Latin Titles 
von the top of the 2 e of each = and 
6 the Horton of this Page. er 


3 In eorum Sees ied 
ſecundum  Hebreos dlicebatur, biſtoria 
qu habetur Matth. xix. 1 6. G. ſeqgq. 
ut alia quedam, erat imterpolata in 
Modum ; Dixit ad euin alter divitum 
Magiſter quid bonum faciens vivam ? 
Dixit ei Homo legem & Prophetas fac. 
14. Reſpondit ad eum, feci. Dixit ei: vade, 
vende 
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I, I take a Paper Book of what ſize 
pPleaſe. I divide the two firſt Pages 
that face one another by parallel Lines 
into five and twenty equal parts, every 
- fifth Line black, the other red. I then 
cut them perpendicularly by other 
Lines that I draw from the top to the 
bottom of the Page, as you may ſee 
in the Table prefixed. I put about 
the middle of each five ſpaces: one 
of the twenty Letters I deſign to make 
uſe of, and'a little forward in each 
ſpace the five Vowels one below an- 
other in their natural Order. This 
is the Jndex to the whole Volume 
ho big ſoever it may be. N 


The Index being after this 
manner, I leave a Aar in all the 
other Pages of the Book, of about the 

largeneſs of- an Inch in a Volume in 
Folio, or a little larger, and in a leſs 
. MY: {maller in n proportion. "A 


If I would put any ching in my, | 
,-ComMmmoNn-PLace-Roo xk, I find 
b uf a Head to winch I may refer it. 
| | = Each 


| — oo 


4 « CommonPrLact- Book. 

5. Each Head ought to be ſome impor- 
tant and eſſential Word to the, matter 
in hand, and in that Word regard is 
to be had to the firſt Letter, and 
the Vowel that follows it; for upon 


_- theſe two Letters depend all the uſe 


of the Index. + 

I omit three Letters of the Alpha- 
bet as of no uſe to me, viz. K. I. W. 
which are ſupplied by C. I. U. that 
are equivalent to them. I put the Let- 
ter d. that is always followed with 
an U. in the fifth ſpace of Z. By 
throwing Q. laſt in my Inuex, I pre- 
ſerve the regularity of my Index, and 
diminiſh not in the leaſt its extent; 
for it ſeldom happens that there is any 
Head begins with Z. U. I have found 


none in the five and twenty Years I 


have uſed this Method. If neverthe- 
leſs it be neceſſary, nothing hinders 
but that one may make a Reference af- 
ter Q. U. provided it be done with 
any kind of diſtinction; but for more 
exactneſs a place may be aſlign'd for 
QQ. U. below the Index, as I have for- 
merly done. When I meet with any 
thing that I think fit to put into my 


Common-Place-Book, | firſt find a proper 


Head. Suppoſe, for example, that the 


V Head be Er1STOLA, [look into the In lex 


for 
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V for the firſt” Letter and the following 
6. Vowel which in this inſtance are E. I. 

If in the ſpace mark d E. I. there is any 


number, Thar directs me to the Page de- 
ſign d for words that begin with an E. 


and whoſe firſt Vowel, after the initial 
Letter, is I. I muſt then write under tlie 
word Epiſtolamm that Page wat I have to 
remark. © I write the Head in large Let- 
ters, and begin a little way out into the 
| Margin, and I continue on the Line in 
Writing what I have to fay. I obferve 
- conſtantly this Rule, that only the Head 
appears in the Margin, and that it be con- 
tinued on without ever doubling the 
Line in the Margin, by which means 
the Heads will be obvious at firſt ſight. 
If I find no number in the Index in 


the ſpace E. I. I look into my Book 


for the firſt backſide of a Leafe hh is 
not written in, which in a Book where 
there is yet nothin but the Inde muſt 
be p. 2. I write then in my Index af- 
ter E. I. the number 2. and the Head 
© Epiſtola at the top of the Margin of 
the ſecond Page, and all har 1 put 
under that Head in the ſame Page, 

as you fee I have done in the ſecond 
Page of this Method. From that time 


of 
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They are to be 


7. of the ſeoond and third Pages. 
employ d only on et 3 with an E. 
and whoſe. neareſt Vowel is an I, as Bianilæ 

( ſee. the: bottom of the third Page] © Epiſcopus, 

Echinus, Ediftum Efficacia,; &c. The reaſon why 

I begin always at the top of the back-ſide of 
a Leaf, and aſſign to one Claſs tui Pages that 


face one another, rather than an entire Leaf, , 


is, becauſe the Heads of the Claſs appear all 


t * without Were e e over 2 


Every time that I would e new Head, 
I look firſt in my Hier for the Characteri- 
ſtick Letters of the word, and Þ fee by the 
number that follows, what the Page 1s that is 


aſſigned to the Claſs of that Head. If there 


is no number, I muſt look for the firſt back- 
fide of a Page that is blank. I then ſet down 
the oY Bi in the Index, and deſign that Page 
with that of the right fide of the following 
Leaf to this new Claſs. Let it be, for example, 
the word Aduerſaria; if I fee no number in the 
ſpace A. E. 1 ſeek for tlie tirſt back ſide of 
a Lok which being at p. 4. I fer down in the 
ſpace A. E. the number 4. and in the fourth 
Page, the Head ADPVERSARTA with all 


that IJ write under it, as I have already in- 


V formed, you. F rom e tune the fourth Page 
. 1 | 1 3 8 was 
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V the fifth that follows 1s reſerved for the Claſs 
8. A. E. that is to ſay for the Heads that begin with 


an A, and whoſe next Vowel is an E; as for 
\ inſtance Aer , Aera, Ageſilaus , Acheron , XC. 


When the two Pages deſi gned for one Claſs are 


full, I look forwards for — next back-ſide of a 


Leaf that is blank. If it be that which imme- 
diately follows, I write at the bottom of the 
Margin in the Page that I have filled the Let- 


ter V, that is to lay Verte, turn over; as like- 


_ wiſe che ſame at the top of the next Page. If 
the Pages that — follow are already - 
filled by other Claſſes, I write at the bottom of 
the Pag laſt filled, the number. of the next 
empty back-{ide of a Page. At the beginning 
of that Page I write down the Head, under 
which I go on with what I had to put in my 
 Common-Place-Book, as if it had been in the ſame 
Page. At the top of this new back-ſide of a 
Leaf I ſet down the number of the Page I fil- 
led laſt. ' By theſe Numbers which refer to one 
another, the firſt whereof is at the bottom of 
one Page, and the ſecond is at the beginning of 
another, one joyns Matter that is ſeparated as 
if there was nothing between them. For by this 
. reciprocal reference of Numbers one may turn 
as one Leaf all thoſe that are between the two e- 


ven as if yOu were paſted together. You have 
2 an 


with a Vowel, that Vowel is at the ſame time | 
the word. A in Aa and Os in Oo, 


is to begin to write each Claſs of words on the 


account, that the back-ſide of all the Pages 
may be full, and yet there may remain ſeveral 
Pages on the right Hand which are empty. 


ſame Method, and yer augment the number to 


perienc d both the one and the other Method, I 
prefer the firſt; and uſage will convince thoſewhg 
mall try it how well it will ſerve the purpoſe aim d 


an example of this in the third and fourteenth 
Pages. SET 3 2 £6606 
9. Every time I put a numder at the bottom of 
a Page, I put it alſo into the Inder; but when | 
I put only an V, I make no addition in the In- j 
dex ; the reaſon whereof is plain. 


If the Head is a Monoſyllable and begins { 


both the firſt Letter of the word, and the Chas | 
racteriſtick Vowel. Therefore I write the | 


You may ſee by what 1 have ſaid, that one 
back-fide of a Page. It may happen upon that 


Now if you have a mind to fill your Book, you 
may aſſign theſe right ſides which are wholly 
blank, to new Claſſes. a 


If any one imagins that theſe hundred Claſ- 
ſes are not ſufficient to comprehend all ſorts of 
Subjects without confuſion, he may follow the 


five hundred, in adding a Vowel. But having ex- 


Book tor each Science 
1 upon 
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V on which one makes Collections, or at leaſt 
iqatwo for the two Heads, to which one may re- 
fer all our Knowledge, vzz. Moral Philoſophy 


| You may add a third, which may be called 
the Knowledge of Signs, which relates to the 
uůſe of words, and is of much more extent than 


| As to the Language in which one ought to 
--2 expreſs the Heads, I eſteem the Latin Tongue 
moſt commodious, provided the Nominative 
- Caſe be always kept to, for fear leſt in words 
of two Syllables, or in Monoſyllables that be- 
gin with a Vowel, the change which happens 
m oblique Caſes ſhould occaſion Confuſion. But 
tit is not of much Conſequence what Language 
zs made uſe of, — there be no mixture 
in the Heads of different Languages. | 


I 7To take notice of a place in an Author from 

wbom Iquote ſomething, I make uſe of this Me- 
thod : Before I write any thing, I put the Name 
of the Author in my Gommon-Plate-Book , and 


under that Name the Title of the Treatiſe, 
mme ſize of the Volume, the Time and Place 
of its Edition, and (what ought never to be o- 
mitted) the number of Pages that the whole 
e Claſs 
M. A 


| 4 1. 


. 


2 Conmon-Prace-Boox. 343 
M. A. Marſbami, Canon Chronicus At jptiacus, 
Grecut, & Diſquiſiones' fol. Lond. 187 2. p. 
626. This number of Pages ferves me for 


the future to mark the particular Treatiſe 
of this Author, and the Edition I make uſe 


of. I have no need to mark the place, other- 


wiſe than in ſetting down the number of 
the Page from whence I have drawn what 


I have wrote, juſt above the number of 


Pages contained in the whole Volume. You 
will ſee an example in Acherisſia, where the 


number 259 is juſt above the number 626, 
that is to ſay, the number of the Page where 


1 I rake my Matter, 1s juſt above the nuinber 
of Pages of the whole Volume. By this 
means I not only ſave my ſelf the trouble of 


writing Canon Chronicus, Ag riacus, &c. 
but am able by the Rule af hree to find 
aut the ſame Pattage in any other Edition, by 
looking for the number of its Pages ; ſince 


pies me 259. You will nor indeed always 


the Edition I have ufed, which contains 626, 


icht on the very Page you want, becauſe of 
the breaches that are made in different. Edi- 


tions of Books, and that are not always equal 


V robe oblie d to turn — a Whole 
; - | : 2 ; WO ; 


in proportion; but you are never very far from 


the place you want, and it is better to be able to 


find a Paſſage in turning over a few Pages, than 


to find 
| N it 


* 


- 
* 
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ADVERSARIORUM METHODUS.] it, 


V 12.25 it happens when ET ee 
| det end. 


A c HE * J Pratum, rem mortuorun lie, 
. e Memp uxta paludem quam 
* en Kc. This is a Paſſage 
taken out of D. Sa the Senſe whereof 

is this: The Fields where they feign that 

the Dead inhabit, are only a place near 

Memphis near a Marſh call d . about 
which is a moſt delightful Country, where 

one may behold Lakes and Foreſts of Lotus 
and Calamus. It is with reaſon that Orpheus 
aid, the Dead inhabit theſe places, becauſe 

- © there the Agyptians celebrate the greateſt 

_ . *part and the moſt auguſt of their Funeral 

- -. Solemnities. They 2 Dead over the 

VNMie, and through 99 — Marth of Acheruſia , 
'and there put os into ſubterraneous Vaults. 
There are a great many other Fables amon 

the Greeks touching — ſtate of the Bead, 
which very well agree with what is at this 
day practiſed in Egypt. For they call the 

Boat in which the Dead are tranſported , 

- ,, Bars;.and a certain piece of Money is given 

0 the Ferry-man fr a Paſſage, who, in 

___. their 3 is called Charon. Near this 

place is a Temple of Hecate in the Shades, 
Oc. and the Gates of Cocytut and Letbs 
mut 


—U—ä ve WW 
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13. ſhut up with Bars of Braſs. There are other 


yy Gates which are call'd the Gates of Truth, 
with the Statue of Juſtice before them, which 
has no Head. OY * 
2 
mm 
Ce 
F 
t 'L 
* * 
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EBrowntrT 4.) vende omnia quz poſſides, & divide 
14. pauperibus, & veni, ſequere me. Cœpit autem 
Dives ſcalpere caput ſuum, & non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus: quomodo dicis 
Loegem feci & Prophetas ? cum ſcriptum fit in 
lege, diliges proximum tuum ſicut teipſum: & 
ecce multi fratres tut filu Abraliæ amicti ſunt 
ſtercore, morientes præ fame, & domus tua 
plena eſt bonis multis, & non egreditur omni- 
no aliquid ex ea ad eos. Et converſus dixit 
Simoni Diſcipulo ſuo ſedenti apud ſe: Simon, 
fili Johannæ, facilius eſt camelum intrare per 
foramen acts quam divitem in regnum cœlor- 
um. Nimirum hæc ideo-immutavit Ebion quia 
Chriſtum nec Dei Filium, nec vougSirlu, Po 
nudum interpreters Legis per Moſem' date 
| agnoſcebat, ; 5 
ll, In the Goſpel of the Ehionites, which they 
n- called the Goſpel * the Hebrews, 
1 the Story that is in the XIXth of St. Mart. 
and in the 16th and following Verſes, was 
1 . changed after this manner: One of the rich 
nr” - Men ſaid to him; Maſter, what ſhall I do that! 
| : may have life? Feſus ſaid to him: Obey the 
Law and the Prophets. He anſwer d, I have done 
ſo. Jeſus ſaid unto him, go, ſell what thou baſt, 
DL ee if among the Pogr, and then come and fol- 
| w me, Upon which the rich Man began to ſcratch 
his head, and to diſlike the advice of feſus. And the 
Lord ſaid unto hin how can you ſay you have done 


41 


d be while thy bouſe is full of good things, 


oy eye of a Need, 
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9 art the Law and Prophets diretis you, fmce 


it is Toritten in the Law, Thou ſbalt love thy 
1 as thy ſelf, and there are many of 
=_ brethren, Children of Abraham, who are . 

oft naked, and obo are ready to dye with 


| yet thou giveſt them no help nor aſſiſtance. 
And turning Rise towards Simon his Diſci- 
ple who ſat near him: Son of Johanna, 
ſaid be, it is eaſier w a Camel to go through 
than for a rich Man to 
9 into the Kingdom 7 Heaven. Ebion 
chang this Paſſage, becauſe: he did not be- 
| heve "Feſus Chriſt to be the Son of God, nor 
a Law-giver, but a meer * of the 
Law of wo , — 


n 
* 
14 | HERE- 


$25 A New MetMron of 
IRE TIcII Noſtrum igitur fuit eligere G. 2. 
-- Fare meliora, ut ad veſtram correctionem adi. 
16, cum baberemus, non in contemtione & æmulati- 
dne & 1 ſed manſuete conſolands, 
.  þenev0 rtando , leniter diſputando, ſic us 
ſeintum eſt, ſeruum autem Domini non qporter 
 ._ Jitigare, ſed. Mitem eſſe ad gmnes, docibilem, 
__ fattemem., in modeſtia. corripientem  diverſa 
ſentientet, Noſtrum ergo fuit velle has partes 
Expetere.: Dei eft volenfibus &-. petentibus 
; _ Aonare.. quod bonum eſt. Illi in vos ſæviant, 
gui ne ſciunt cum quo labore verum inveniatur, 
guam - difficile caueantur erroret. Illi in 
vo ſæviant, qui neſciunt quam rarum & ar- 
aduum fit. carnalia pbantaſinata pie mentis 
ſerenitate fuperare. Illi in vos ſæviant, qui 
ne ſciunt cum quanta difficultate ſanetur oculus 
interiotis hominis ut poſfit intueri ſolem ſuum...... 


N in vos ſeviant qui neſciunt «quibus ſuſpiriis 
8 gemibus fat ut ex quantulacungque parte 
Pet intelligi Deus. Poſtremo illi in vos fevi- 
ant qui nullo tali error gdecepti ſunt, quali 
| pos deceptos vident) In Cat holicd enim Ec- 

tlefid, ut omittam ſinceriſſimam {apientiam , 
#4 (tus cognitionem pau ſpiritales in hac 
vita peruerriunt, ut cam ex minimd quidem 


. 5 25 quia homines ſunt, ſed tamen fine du- 


* 


gationę cagnoſcant Caleram * quippe Tity⸗ 
Pam non intelligendi vivac it ie, ſed wredendi 
fiplicicas tut iſſimam facit, Auguſtin, Torn, 


17. vi. Col. 116. Fol. Bafiliz, 1342. contra 
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Ebpiſt. Manichæi, quam vocant Fundamenti. 


We were of Opinion, that other Methods 
were to be made choice of, and that to reco- 
ver you from your Errors, we ought not to 
perſecute you with Injuries and Invectives, or 
any ill Treatment, but endeavour ta procure 
_ « your attention by ſoft Words and Exhorta- 
4 tions, which would ſhew the tenderneſs we 
have for you z according to that Paſſage of 

« Holy Writ, The Servant of the Lord ought 
4 not to love Strife and Quarrels, but to be 


4 gentle, affable, and patient towards all Man- 


* kind, and to reprove with modeſty thoſe who 


differ from him in Opinion. Let them onl 
treat you with rigbur who know. not how dif- 


4 ficult it is to find out. the Truth, and avoid 
&& Error. Let thoſe treat you with rigor who 
4 are ignorant how rare and painful a Work 

. it is calmly to diſſipate the Carnal Phantoms 
„ that diſturb even a Pious Mind. Let thofe 
E treat you Wy. rigor, who are ignorant of 
be theextream difficulty that there is to puritie 


« the-Eye of the Inward Man, to render him 


capable of ſeeing the Truth, which is the Sun 


V 


20 and Groans that .a Soul wuſt have before 


4 or Light of the Soul. Let thoſe treat you | 


& with rigor, who have never felt the Sighs 


3 


* 
-—- =» 


* 
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_ ConFES$SIO' FIDEL] Periculoſum nobis admo- 
18. um arg; eriam miſerabile eft, tot mme. fides 
© exiftere, quot voluntates : & tot nobis doctri- 
nat efſe quot Mores & tot cauſas:blaſphemi- 
e. e quot vitia ſunt dum aut ita 
iet ſcribuntur ut volumus, ant ita ut volumus 


- - emtelliguntur. E cum” ſecundum umm Deum 
e nm Dominum, & unam"baptiſma etiam 
Fate uns fit, excidimus ab ed fide que ſola 
| et G dum plures fiant, id efſe ceperunt 
ee ulla fit; Conſcii enim nobis invicem ſimmis 
poſt Nicæni conventus Synodum nibil aliud 
gun ſeribi, Dum in verbis gk 
dum de novitatibus queſtio eſt, dum de ambi- 
eu occaſio eſt, dum de Autoribus querela eſt, 
dum de fludiis certamen eſt, dum in conſenſu 
d difficultas eſt, dum alter alteri anathema eſſe 
cg it, prope jam nemo eft Chriſti, &c. am vero 
-  proxims. anni fides, quid jam de immutatione in 
fe babe: ? Primum que Homouſion decernit 
Tateri: ſequens rurſum que Homouſion decernit 
2 Of pradicat. Tertium deinceps que Uſiam ſimpli- 
c citer a patribus præſumptam, per indulgentiam 
' ©. excuſat. Poſtremum quartum, que non exciſat, 
ſed condemnat., &c. De fintlitudine autem 
ui noſiri' temporis eft fides, ne non ex toto, 
1 +ſed tantum ex portione fit fimilis ? - Fgregri 


' ſeilicer arbitri cœleſtium ſacramentorum con- 


qriſitores , inviſibili um myſteriorum profeſſio- 
* | m | 
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109, nibus de fide Dei calummamur, annuas- arg; 
Aenſtruas de Deo fides decernimur, decre- 


tis penitemus, pœnitentes defendimus, defen- 


1 4 ſos. anathematizamus , ant in \noſtri- aliens , 


aut in alienis noſtra  damnamnus; & morden- 


Hlllarius p. 211. in lib. ad Conſtantium 


Auguſtum. Baſil. 1550. fol. It is a thing 


« equally deplorable and dangerous, that 
there are at preſent as many Creeds as 
„ there are Opinions among Men, as many 
Doctrines as Inclinations, and as many 
4 ſonrces of Blaſphemy, as there are Faults 


“ among us, becauſe we make Creeds arbitra- 
« rily, and explain them as arbitrarily. And 


©. as. there is but ane Faith, ſo there is but 
& one only God, one Lord, and one Baptiſm. 
We renounce this one Faith: when we make 
& ſo many different Creeds, and that diverſi 
d the reaſon why we have no true Fait 
among us. We cannot be ignorant, that 
ſince the Council of Nice, we have done 
4 nothing hut made Creeds. And while we 
fight againſt Words, litigate about new Que- 
.. * ſtzons,. diſpute. about Equivocal Terms, com- 
V 'plain. of Authors, that every one may make 
246. his own Party triumph, while we cannot agree. 


while 


a.” 
* - 
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HEKETICT.] © it can obtain any know 
20 of- the 5 ef Being. To conclude. 2 2 
„ thoſe treat you with rigor, who never "have 
. heent ſeduced into Errors, near a kin. to 
* thoſe you are engaged in. I paſs over in 
ſilenee that pure Wiſdom ; which but a 
«Few. Spiritual Men attain to in this Life; 
lb "that" though they know dit in part, be. 
* cauſe they are Men, yet deverthelef 8 they 
know What they do know. with certainty : 
For in the Uatholick Church, it is not pene- 
* tration of Mind, nor profound Knowledge, 
* -* hut fimplicity of Faith, "wich 1 * in a 


5 hp 6 ſtate of Lavery, 


Barber aer kts potius 


_ umane eruditionis expertes, qui nibi 

no ſcinmt miſt quod 4 Doctoribius 1 
te audi unt hoc ſequumtur, ac £ meceſſe eft ' 
cor, qu totius literature ac ſcientie ignari, 
© facramentum divine legis doctrina magis quam 
leckione cognoſcunt , " doerinam potius retinere 
” "quam legen. Ttaq; eis traditio rorum | 
| 2 & . doftrina nveterata, quuaſi lex eſt, - 
Ju hoe. _ quod” docentur.- Heretic: ergo 
" funth” ſe non | ſcientes.”  Denique ap nos 
ent — „apud 7 non funt. Nam in 
tan im ſe Catholicos eſſe judicant ut nos 
ipſos titulo Heretice TT infument. 


ö * illi ws nt & hoc nos hos 
05 


» «a —_— 
1 * 44. b 
» 


wn” 1 d illi 


errare. Salbianug. 
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Vos eos injuriam , - diving generationi facere 


21, certi ſumus, quod .minorem Patre: Filium dicant. 


Illi nos in wick Patri exiſtimant, quia equales 
\ eſſe cre "Fas ad nos-eft ; ſed iti 
apud ſe oe pref umunt. Hanar Dei apud nos 
c arbitrantur, honorem divinita- 

2 quod credunt.  Inofficiofe ſunt, ſed. illis 
ee Religionis officium... Impii ſuit, 
£fſe veram. pietatem. Erramt 


10 7 
fed ſed bono. animo errant, non odio ſed af- 


Feu Dei, honorare ſe #Dominum atq; amare 


credentes. Quamvis non babeant 'refam fidem, 


I illi tamen hoc 8 Dei æſtimant caritatem. 


_ ,Qualiter pro hoc ipſo falſe opinionis error“ in 
5 Jul 2 2 5 :ſcire poteſt 


niſi Fuder. Interim idcirco eis, ut reor, fa- 
tientiam Dens. commodat,, quia videt eos, elf 
non relle credere, . tamen BE: CO | 


34 
This Biſhop Fleet , of the TIT Goths 
and Vandal. They are, ſays he, Barbaih- 
* ans, who have no tincture of the Roman Po- 
liteneſs, and who are 2 of what is very 


commonly known wee other Men, and 


„ only know what their rs. have taught 
41 * and follow what, they have heard 

them ſay. Men ſo ignorant as theſe, find 
« themſelves under a nedeſſity of learning the 
“ Myſteries of the Goſpel rather by the in- 


V ſtructions tat! are given them, than by Books. 


T he 


4, 


1 * ; 
l * 
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| H &RET1c1] The Tradition of their Dotiors, 
22. and the received D6&rines are the only Rule 
they follow, becauſe they know nothing but 
hs whit, they. have taught them. They are 
= —<. then Hereticks, but they know it not. They 
S 7: are ſo/in our account, but the; be; 
» uànd think themſelves fo good Catholicks , 
that they treat us as Hereticks, judging of 
us as we do of them. We are perſuaded 
that they believe amiſs concerning the Di- 
& vine Generation, when they maintain the 
* Son is inferiour to the Father; and they ima- 
gine that we rob the Father of his Glory 
who believe them both to be equal. We 
have the Truth on our fide, and they pre 
„ tend it is on theirs. We give to God his 
due Honour, and they tlunk they honour 
* him better. They fail in their Duty, but 
> « -þ imagine — perform perfectly well; 
* they make true Piety to conſiſt in 
« hat we call Impious. They are in a Mi- 
© ſtake, but with a great deal of Sincerity; 
« and it is ſo far from being an effect of their 
« Hatred, that it is a mark of their Love of 
God, ſince by what they do they imagine they 
e ſhew the greateſt Reſpect for the Lord, and Zeal 
for his Glory. Therefore tho they have not 
* true ain a nevertheleſs l Nen that 


e r 


8 Common-PLAacz-Book, 1 = 
23.0 which they have, as a perfect Love 2 


« It belongs only to the Judge of the Univerſe 


© « to know how theſe Men will be puniſhed for 
their Errors at the laſt Day. et I believe 


God will ſhew Compaſſion towards. them, be- 
* cauſe he ſees their Heart is more tight than 


their Belief, and that if they are miſtaken, it 


a * is their Piet übe e. 
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1 FFK while we Ore DEAE: 
mene another, chere is hardly one that adheres | 
to Feſus Chi What change was there not 

in the Creed laſt Year ! The firſt Council or- 

_ <, dained a ſilence upon the Homoiſon ; the ſe- 
© 4 cond eſtabliſhd it and would have us ſpeak; 
* oy. one excuſes the Fathers of the-Council, 
retends they took the word Ouſia ſimply y | 
« nn them inſtead of excufing 

them. With reſpe& to the [likeneſs of the 
« Son. of God to the Father, which is the Faith 

* of our. deplorable Times, they diſpute whe- 
* ther he is like in whole or in part. Theſe ' 
& are Folks to unravel the ſecrets of Hea- 
* ven. Nevertheleſs it is for theſe Creeds about 

« inviſible Myſteries that we calumniate one 
" _ — Belief — We make 
7 every Year, nay every n, we re- 
c pent of what we have done, we defend thoſe 
& hat repent, we anathematize thoſe we defend- 
| « ded, So we condemn. either the Doctrine of 
„ cthers in our ſelves, or our own in that of o- 
< thers, and reciprocally tearing one another to 
pieces, we have been the ca ann, 4 


* wine. 3 ann 
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